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INTRODUCTION. 



The Philosophy of the Mind is of recent origin, and 
of slow growth. Its genuine materials are therefore 
very scanty. Most works upon the mind are chiefly 
occupied in refuting former errors, and these errors 
being derived from ancient theories, the true Phil- 
osophy of the Mind, though conducted on very dif- 
ferent principles, still continues to be involved in 
some degree in the disputes of Metaphysics* A brief 
notice of the history of Speculative Opinions is there- 
fore useful, both as indicating the sources of several 
errors which still prevail, and as accounting for the 
slight and partial attention which the genuine study 
of the subject has yet received. 

All our knowledge is gained by experience, and 
even this truth we must learn by experience too ; it 
is a hard lesson, and slowly taught by the disappoint- 
ment of some thousands of years, and many writers 
have not yet learned it, that the mind can only ac- 
quire some knowledge of itself by slow and patient 
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• INTRODUCTION. 

rofliX^ioiis on its own operations. By the constitu- 
tion which God hath given it, the mind does not rest 
on its own contemplation, — ^it spreads itself out over 
all the objects that surround it. But, on the contrary, 
it is the aim of mental philosophy to withdraw the 
mind within itself, in order that it may view steadily 
and separately each operation as it arises. Thus re- 
flection is the most painfid and the most difficult act 
of the mind, and goes against the general bent of its 
nature. 

Tliis of itself were difficulty enough, but a new ob- 
stacle arises : the mind can exert but one act at a 
time. When we think of any one thing, we are 
forced to quit our former thought ; by the verj' act 
of reflecting we lose the emotions or the ideas which 
we would wish to fix and to analvse ; thev are no 
longer present to us ; we can only recall them by an 
efibrt of memory. 

The utility also of analysing our mental operations 
is not immediately obvious. As in matter it is not 
the elements themselves that minister to human 
wants so much as the compounded bodies into which 
they unite, so in the mind it is not our feelings and 
thoughts, in their primitive and metaphysical naked- 
ness, which are applicable to the uses of life, but the 
vast variety of combinations into which they enter 
vnthout our will. So strong is the tendency to com- 
bination amongst our ideas, that it is as fruitless, in 
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the present state of knowledge, to attempt to exhibit 
them in their primitive forms, as it would be to ex- 
hibit isome of the metallic bases uncompounded with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. The elementary acts 
of mind escape our notice as much as the elementary 
atoms of matter escape our view. The Philosophy 
of the Mind, if it ever reach perfection, will consist 
in the complete history of all the acts of the mind, 
the enumeration of each of its feelings and powers, 
with all the combinations into which they enter. 
This is a boiirne a! which perhaps no discoverer can 
ever arrive. At all events, one inquirer after another 
must be contented to proceed but a step or two on 
the way. 

Another obstacle to the progress of our knowledge 
of the mind proceeds, not only from the few who have 
gained the power of steadily reflecting upon their 
own thoughts, but also from the small degree of in- 
terest that is taken in such studies ; an intelligent 
reader requiring in some degree the same qualifica- 
tions as an intelligent writer. Nothing perhaps but 
the prevalence of some dangerous error relating to 
the mind can confer sufficient importance upon the 
subject to procure for it any considerable portion of 
attention. This is not the case at present : errors 
and truths respecting the mind are treated with too 
much indifference for the one to be hurtful, or the 
other profitable. 
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But though no inducement now exists to examine 
any part of the Philosophy of Mind minutely, a rapid 
and combined sketch of the subject may not be with- 
out its use. For Stuart justly observes, " that in the 
infancy of every science, the grand and fundamental 
desideratum is a bold and comprehensive outline ; 
somewhat for the same reason that, in the cultivation 
of an extensive country, forests must be cleared, and 
wildernesses reclaimed, before the limits of private 
property are fixed with accuracy, and long before the 
period when the divisions and subdivisions of separate 
possessions give rise to the details of curious and re- 
fined husbandry." 

A sketch is perhaps not equally favourable to the 
Speculative Opinions of the ancients, many of which 
would require minute and accurate pencilling in order 
to theu" being represented with complete justice. 
Yet even here an outline is of use in the absence of 
a finished treatise ; for notwithstanding the number 
of works which have attempted to enumerate the 
tenets and disputes of Speculative Philosophy, a 
standard work upon the subject is still a deficiency, 
and likely long to continue so. Indeed, as the sys- 
tems of the ancients are diminishing in interest and 
importance the more we recede from them, it be- 
comes less likely that any one will devote the genius 
that such a work would require to reanimate the 
lifeless theories of antiquity. 
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PART I. 



SPECULATIVE OPINIONS. 

No two things can be more different than Metaphy- 
sics and the Philosophy of the Mind, yet they are 
closely entwined. Theory is continually the precur- 
sor of truth : we must pass through the twilight and 
its shadows to arrive at the full and perfect light of 
day. 

Metaphysics have occupied a large space of atten- 
tion ; the philosophy of the mind is but of yesterday. 
Almost innumerable minds, and some of them of the 
mightiest energy, since man first began to think, 
have been piling up the shadowy Babels of meta- 
physics, in the vain hope that they might reach the 
heavens. The foundations of the philosophy of the 
mind, the work of a few labourers, and of humbler 
pretensions, are scarcely yet laid. 



O SPECULATIVE OPINIONS. 

Religion and philosophy have their origin in the 
same law of thought which ascribes every event to a 
cause. It is not wonderful, therefore, that true phil- 
osophy is connected with true religion, and that false 
religions have given rise to fantastic theories of the 
universe. The earliest philosophy sprang from my- 
thology. The first causes to which the operations of 
nature were ascribed were the imaginary deities, — 
the personifications of nature, — and in this theory of 
causation consisted the learning of the priesthood. 
The second class of assigned causes were the imagi- 
nary powers of nature, and in this consisted the 
learning of the philosophers. 

As all the objects of thought may be divided into 
two great classes of phenomena, — those of matter 
and of mind, — so we find the earliest philosophy be- 
ginning to separate itself into two branches, the one 
sensible, the other abstracted, according as observa- 
tion or reasoning prevailed amongst the nations where 
philosophy was first cultivated. The examples of 
this divergence are found in the speculations of the 
Egyptians and the Hindoos ; and the contrast may 
be traced beyond their philosophy to the early pe- 
riods of their mythology. 

The Egyptians, who considered Egypt as the gift of 
the Nile, were well disposed to give the universe an 
aqueous origin ; the Phenicians, who derived their 
livelihood and their importance from the sea, con- 
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sidered the ocean the sovereign deity; and the Greeks, 
who received the seeds of civilization from both, and 
who themselves pursued a maritime life, reverenced 
the ocean and the earth as the eldest of beings. From 
such a mythology the theory of the first philosopher 
Thales sprang with an easy and almost insensible 
transition. 

On the other hand, the philosophy of the Hindoos 
derives matter itself from mind ; and while the theory 
of the Egyptians and the Ionic school can be traced 
step by step from the simple worship, and the obvious 
appearances of nature, there is a chasm in the theory 
of the Hindoos which requires to be filled up from 
other sources. In their earliest writings the doctrine 
of emanation is already complete. This of itself 
wouldlead to the supposition, that the Bramins entered 
India with a mode of life, and with a creed already 
established, with a fixed priesthood, and inveterate 
usages. The circumstances of India confirm this. 
Among the hills there are the remains of earlier lan- 
guages and simpler rites that have nothing in com- 
mon with the system of the Bramins. Language 
gives a new solution of the origin of Hindoo philo- 
sophy. The Sanscrit shews its near affinity to the 
ancient Persian tongue ; and in the ancient Persian 
creed we possess what the Sanscrit itself cannot af- 
ford, — the first elements of that belief which was com- 
mon to both. The Persians worshipped the sun 
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tho earliest and simplest form of superstition. The 
next step was to adore the universal fire of which the 
sun was but a portion. The third step was to consider 
fire as the origin of all things, and to assert that mat- 
ter, darkness, and evil differed only from the source of 
creation and excellence by different degrees of dis- 
tance and privation. Assuming light as the primeval 
fotmtain of existence, it is easy to see how naturally 
all things were explained by the doctrine of radiation, 
and that creation should be considered as emanation, 
llius the Deity was viewed as the eternal ocean of 
light, which, gradually withdrawing its beams from a 
circular vacancy, to prepare a space for creation, 
flowed into the sun as the first reservoir of its ener- 
gy, and from the solar fount into the ten successive 
circles of brightness which complete the sphere of 
existence. From this doctrine of emanation we are 
enabled to deduce, without any break or chasm, the 
emanative system both of the farthest east, and west, 
of the Hindoos, and of Pythagoras. 

It must be owned that, from distance of time, dif- 
ference of language, and uncertainty of tradition, the 
first rude and disjointed theories^are lost in clouds 
and conjectures. It is only in Greece that we can 
obtain authentic records of the many but vain efforts 
of the human mind to arrive at speculative truth. 
And it is to be regretted, that, even for the history 
of Grecian philosophy, the materials are exceedingly 
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defective, and such as they are have never yet been 
done justice to. Diogenes Laertius affords the nuc- 
leus for such a history in the fragments which he has 
thrown together, collected often at second-hand, with- 
out connection, and without discernment. These are 
to be eked out by later collectors still inferior, unit- 
ed to what aid may be procured from the works that 
still survive of Plato, Aristotle, &c., whose criticisms 
are seldom impartial, whose notices are brief, and 
whose means of information were often limited and 
imperfect. Cicero has afforded us some delightful 
glimpses into the regions of ancient philosophy to 
make us regret that he who could have embalmed 
the fragments of former speculations should have 
treated of ancient systems, rather with the object of 
pointing out their absurdities and repugnances, than 
with the view of unfolding the connection of the parts, 
and the general harmony of the whole. Brucker, 
who was possessed of erudition and not destitute of 
judgment, stripped the materials he has collected of 
their beauty and spirit, and flung them together a 
mere mass destitute of symmetry and life ; while the 
later German historians of metaphysics have looked 
at ancient philosophy through the discolouring me- 
dium of some modern sect, and have been more anx- 
ious to enlist the ancients into the disputes and modes 
of thinking of the Germans, than to revive the just 
proportions and native form of ancient philosophy. 
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and to reanimate it with the pure genius of anti- 
quity. 

Whether a just history of ancient opinions will 
ever be written, is very doubtful ; the great abilities 
and industry which it would require, find so many 
more tempting fields of employment. The diflBcuI- 
ties also are great, not only of discovering what the 
ancients thought, but still more of expressing how 
they thought. It is no easy task to depict the broken 
outline without filling it up, and to catch the uncer- 
tain rumours without adding to them by conjectiures ; 
and even when the writings are still preserved, to 
give such a transcript fi^om them as will leave that 
obscure which was darkened in the writer's mind, 
and not represent as prominent, that which was on- 
ly the dim filling up of the back ground. The very 
act of stating and explaining the tenets of an imagi- ^ 
native and discursive writer, places them in an alter- 
ed, and in some degree, false point of view. Volatile 
and dilated as they first rose upon the mind, they 
were suffered to escape into infinity ; but had they 
been brought into near view, and subjected to strict 
investigation, they would immediately have been dis- 
carded even from the imagination of the propounder 
or inventor. 

Thalos, the earliest philosopher of Greece, forms 
an uninterrupted link between the philosophy of 
Greece and of the barbarians, as well as between the 
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mythology of the poets and the cosmology of the philo- 
sophers. Born a citizen ofMiletus, hewas, according 
to Herodotus, of Phenician origin, and again renewed 
the intercourse with the east, and the abodes of earlier 
civilization,by studying under the priesthood of Egypt. 
Previous to writing, the only two modes by which 
tradition could hand down abstract notions, was ei- 
ther by verse, the usual mode, or by short and pithy 
sentences in the form of proverbs. It is doubtfiil 
whether Thales committed his doctrines to verse, cer- 
tainly not to writing ; most likely he uttered them in 
proverbs, as " The beginning of all things, water." 
" The world has a soul and is full of intelligences." 
" In the soulless souls." " Where there is motion there 
is soul." He is " reported," for report is the utmost 
we can reach to, to have answered to the questions : 
" What is most ancient ? God, for he is unbegotten. 
What is most beautiful ? The world, for it is a divine 
work. What is greatest? Space, for it contains 
all. Swiftest? Mind, for it permeates all. Strong- 
est ? Necessity, for it governs all. Wisest ? Time, 
for it discovers all." And these, if not his exact say- 
ings, are, at least, in the spirit of what he said, and 
convey an example of the earliest mode of teaching. 

Both Laertius and StobaBus agree in ascribing to 
Thales that excellent rule of right : " Do not your- 
self what you blame in others." 

Anaximander, the friend of Thales, and Pherecy- 
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des of Syros, who was rather younger, and who is 
chiefly remembered as the master of PythagcH^s, 
may be considered as the successors of Thales. Miny 
ascribes the commencement of prose-writing to Phe- 
recydes, and this assertion is strengthened by the 
beginning of his work being preserved by Laertinsv 
the style of which decidedly marks the transition 
from verse to prose, where he describes as the ever- 
existing principles, Jupiter, time, and the earth ; but 
though the measure was descending to prose, the 
figurative language of poetry was still retained wiiile 
he celebrated " the robe large and beautiful which 
Jupiter wrought, and in it depictured the earth, and 
the ocean, and the ocean dwellings." Slight frag- 
ments, but which have a value from their high anti- 
quity, and being the first lessons which Pythagoras 
received in philosophy, and shewing the wide inter- 
val between the instructions he received in his youth 
and the learning he acquired in the east. 

Anaximander and his scholar Anaximenes, main- 
tained the glory and the spirit of the school of Mile- 
tus, still seeking for a material principle, but placing 
it not in water, like their master, but in the infinite, 
and in the air. 

Anaxagoras, said to be the scholar of Anaximenes, 
but shewn from dates to be only of his school, car- 
ried the Ionic philosophy to its greatest height ; the 
beginning of his work is brief, simple, and sublime. 
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"All things were together; when mind coming^ 
separated them into order." The chaotic state 
arose from the seeds of all things existing every- 
where intermixed, being " all in all," and the order 
which mind introduced was the law of affinity which 
drew " like to like." This is the " homoiomereia" 
exaggerated by Lucretius, but which evidently de- 
served the praise, instead of reprehension, of the 
Atomic philosophers, having been copied by Demo- 
critus. The sayings imputed to the early philoso- 
phers, having been changed and transferred by the 
idleness of the later sophists from one great name to 
another, deserve the less notice, but some of those 
ascribed to Anaxagoras are stamped with the im- 
press of his lofty character. Neglecting politics to 
observe the stars, he was asked if he had no concern 
for his country ? " Yes, the greatest for my country, 
but it lies there," pointing with his finger to the hea- 
vens. Told of the death of his children, he said, 
" You tell me nothing unforeseen ; born as they were 
of me I necessarily knew them to be mortal." When 
condemned to death for his sublime views of the uni- 
verse, he said, " Nature had already passed that sen- 
tence both upon him and upon his judges." It is a 
noble picture, even were it an imaginary one, when 
Anaxagoras, impoverished by neglect of his affairs, 
and overlooked by Pericles in the hurry of public 
business, sat down to die of fsimine and covered his 
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head in his cloak, aad turning to Pericles, at last ap- 
prised of his design, and beseeching him not to de- 
prive him of the counsel of so wise and fidthful a 
friend, said, " O Pericles, those who wish a lamp to 
shine upon them, must feed it with oil." In his old 
age he was universally reverenced, but when oflfered 
all funeral honours, he only desired that the anniver- 
i»ary of his death might be a perpetual holiday to the 
scholars of Lampsacus. And when asked where he 
chose to be buried, he said it mattered not, the road 
to the invisible world was every where alike open. 
Ilie VK*lief of a Deity forming the world has been 
ascribed to Thales by some, and to Anaxagoras by 
others ; the reason of this discrepancy is, that Thales 
held a mundane, Anaxagoras a supramundane soul. 
'Hiales considered mind as immersed in matter, act- 
ing upon it, and at the same time reacted upon. An- 
axagoras considered mind as without the world, im- 
passive and immaterial. 

While the Ionic school were endeavouring to de- 
duce the material changes of the world from its sup- 
posed original state, Pythagoras was attempting to 
discover the laws of nature from the contemplation 
of the divine mind. Kthe Ionic school are difficult 
to be understood from the broken fragments that 
alone remain of their tenets, Pythagoras is darker 
still from the additional veil of religious mystery 
which is drawn over his opinions. Bom at Samos, 
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taught by Pherecydes, then undergoing a long ini- 
tiation in Egypt, perhaps visiting the Chaldeans and 
the Magi, at least becoming acquainted with their 
doctrines, he returned to his country like the tutelary. 
Deity of his own Dorian race, " the Apollo from the 
Hyperboreans," to whom, for the beauty of his person, 
he was often compared ; bringing light from afar, 
and the promise of " a golden summer;" restoring 
the Italian cities to the ancient Doric institutions, 
and reforming the manners of Grecian Italy. 

We have to regret that we owe the account of the 
Pythagorean mode of life to so late a writer as Jam- 
blicus; an account which blends the Doric institu- 
tions with the sacredness of the priesthood of Egypt, 
and with some later traits intended to rival the 
Christian Eremites of Egypt. Pythagoras studied 
the physiognomy of his disciples before receiving 
them, — ^weighed their manners, habits, and pursuits, 
and appointed them, when admitted probationers, a 
term of silence, varying according to their supposed 
dispositions. Those who failed in perseverance were 
dismissed; what they had thrown into the public 
stock was returned to them, and a tomb was erected 
to them as if deceased. But if their term of proba- 
tion was completed, they were admitted within the 
veil where Pythagoras himself taught. There they 
might talk, questiqp, write or express their opinions. 
These Esoterics, from living with their wives and 
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children in one spacious house, and forming but one 
large family, subject all to the same rules, were first 
called Cenobites. And this was the manner of their 
life : On awakening they pondered what they were 
about to do, as at night they considered what they 
hj^^ done, during the day. Then they rose with the 
rising sun, adoring it. Morning and evening they 
sang songs accompanied by the lyre, to attune their 
minds, and cast away the cares of secular business. 
Then they went to the prescribed studies and to con- 
templative morning walks in silent and undisturbed 
retreats ; nor till their mind was thus prepared, held 
they converse with any one. Having walked, they 
met together, in temples, if possible, if not, in places 
of similar solemnity. Then preparing for bodily ex- 
ercise, they oiled their limbs, ran or leapt. This 
done, they dined on bread and honey ; wine was not 
tasted through the day. After dinner they treated 
of worldly affairs. In the evening they walked, not 
solitary, but by twos and threes. From their walk 
they went to meet in a party of not more than ten. 
When assembled they made a libation and offered 
incense, and went to a supper which ended before 
sunset. After supper, and a second libation, they 
read — ^the youngest reading, the eldest presiding. 
Then came the concluding libation, when the elder 
dismissed them with an exhortation to observe all 
the moral precepts of life. « 
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The great aim of Pythagoras was to unite the 
Dorian discipline with eastern learning. He was no 
less a politician than a philosopher, and his utmost 
wish appears to have been to revive the Doric aris- 
tocracy in Italy, which was falling into decay, and 
with the aristocracy, the ancient institutions andman- 
ners. The Dorian differed from the modern notion 
of aristocracy — ^their nobility consisted not in riches 
or in titles, but in being well bom, or of an heroic 
race — well taught and well disciplined, and asserting 
their pre-eminence in the state by superior knowledge 
and virtue. The riches which the Italian colonies 
early obtained by commerce, first disturbed the ba- 
lance of power — ^then the losses which the Dorian 
nobles sustained in war, from having the post of hon- 
our and of danger, not to mention the gradual relaxa- 
tion of discipline, had thrown the Italian cities into 
that state of anarchy which forebodes the change or the 
dissolution of the government. Pythagoras restored 
the ancient manners, and with them the ancient laws; 
his pupils, three hundred in number, (and the nmnber 
is remarkable as coinciding with the threefold divi- 
sion of the Dorians into tribes,) retaining in their 
hands the supreme power, formed, according to the 
Doric notion, nearly a perfect aristocracy where the 
state was best administered by the best men. But 
the changes which time was introducing were too 
strong for the changes which philosophy was attempt- 
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ing ; an<] the citizcDs rose against their rulers, 
Pj'tliagoras iu his old age, tf rumour is correct, pe 
cd with his disciples in the tumult. But if Pj 
goras could not enlbrce good laws upon the Italian 
Greeks, hiu school at least lumished excellent law- 
giverg, who proved that the discipline of Pjthagoras 
was otill superior in polity to what it was in specu- 
lation. None of the sayings imputed to Pythagoras 
dispLay a profounder genius than that which implies 
how greatly men are moulded by the laws under 
which they live; and that if good laws are ineffica- 
cious without good morals, good morals can never 
be permanent without good laws. " How shall I 
best educate a son ? by seeing that he is the citizen 
of a state with well ordered laws." It may be pj 
Bumcd that Pythagoras, observing the aristocr; 
were losing the reverence derived from their ancient 
and heroic birth, endeavoured to bestow upon them 
the veneration which he saw conferred on the priest- 
hood in Egypt, and as he could not separate them 
by the mysteries of religion from the rest of the com- 
mmiity, he substituted for these the mysteries 
philosophy ; and by his secret doctrine hoped to se-- 
cure to the Doric nobility a long pre-eminence in 
wisdom and virtue. Pythagoras founded his philo- 
sophy upon abstractions. The most natural form of 
these abstractions were the ideas and exemplars sub- 
sisting in the divine mind, such as afterwards were 
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adopted by Plato. Pythagoras chose numbers for a 
less obvious reason, but with greater utility, perhaps, 
to the advancement of knowledge. The original 
number is the monad dwelling in the divine mind. 
All other numbers flow from that; and by move- 
ment from that central point complete the sum of 
existence. Number is either pure in itself, or arith- 
metic ; — or in movement, when it becomes music ; — 
or proceeding into magnitude, when it becomes 
geometry, in which a point is as one, — a line as 
two, — a superficies, three, — a body as four ; — or 
lastly, when magnitude itself is considered as in mo- 
tion, it becomes spherics, and affords the laws which 
regulate the movements of the spheres. 

The most remarkable singularity of the ancient 
philosophers is, that they entertained right notions 
respecting the solar system, borrowed, as they pro- 
fessed, from the Egyptians. This anticipation of true 
knowledge has never been rightly accounted for ; we 
eagerly turn to Aristotle, not for the sake of the 
poor sophisms with which he opposed this doctrine, 
but to get a glimpse of the arguments which were 
used on the other side; as far as the meagre account 
which Aristotle gives allows, we may conclude that 
these reasons were not philosophic but religious, 
which placed the sun in the centre, the most digni- 
fied position for that body which was most divine. 
A less arbitrary reason might perhaps be found in the 
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system of emanation, which, considering the sun as the 
secondfountain of existence, deduced all other existence 
from him in concentric spheres of descending life. 

The end of philosophy is this, according to Pytha- 
goras, that by contemplating the eternal numbers we 
may become like to the gods, and gods ourselves ; — 
that this may prosper, let God be invoked, and the 
tutelary genius. For Pythagoras adopted the opinion, 
prevalent all over the east, of the soul's being a por- 
tion of the divine substance, imprisoned in an earthly 
body ; and the consequent belief that the soul ought 
to be weaned from the senses to a more intellectual 
life, in order that it may anticipate the time when 
freed from its dungeon it shall return to that ocean 
of bliss from which it had been exhaled like a vapour. 
As the foimtain to the stream, so is God to nature. 
Nature and the stream ever renovated from their 
source, are eternal, but individuals, like the drops 
of water, are fleeting away. The objects of sense 
being infinite and continually changing, cannot be 
the objects of knowledge, which must be conversant 
about things which are definite in their number and 
permanent in their being. Matter, therefore, with 
its ever varying forms and ever shifting appearances 
lies under the sway of variable and shadowy opinion; 
while the Deity and the eternal natures alone are 
the high and immutable objects of knowledge. The 
earth, the air, and the sea are filled with innumerable 
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and various beings, the unseen spectators and guar- 
dians of mankind. Death is but the renewal of 
existence — the soul passes in endless change from 
one body to another — ^again and yet again must it 
hope and fear — again feel the glow of youth, and 
again approach to a second birth by the slow decay 
of age. But while all on earth are whirled about 
with unceasing change, and mortal life alternately 
rises and sets in darkness, the soul that purifies its 
heavenly fire from the soil of matter, at death leaves 
this lower order of things and springs to its own ethe- 
real region upon the wings of virtue. Below the moon 
every thing is fugitive as the unsubstantial vapour. 
All sublunary beings are born but to die ; — and be- 
fore death proceed care and pain, the necessary at- 
tendants on mortality; — but in the pure regions 
above the n^oon, the serene is undisturbed and per- 
petual, its inhabitants partake of its blessed calm and 
freedom from change, and joy waits upon immortality. 
Such were the opinions of Pythagoras, if we may 
be allowed to piece the broken fragments, paraphrase 
the occasional expressions, and decipher the hidden 
characters, which partly revealed and partly concealed 
his doctrines. The historians of speculative opinions 
have not sufficiently observed that Pythagoras uses 
hierophoneties instead of hieroglyphics. Instead of 
the cnibloins deeply engraved upon stone or pBojoct- 
ing on the sacred edifices of Egypt, Pythagoras cm- 
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ploys an emblematic language, at once to assist the 
memory and to retain his tenets within the circle of 
the initiated. 

If innovation in opinions could ever possibly be 
checked, it would have had no place among the dis- 
ciples of Pythagoras, who silenced every rising doubt 
by the Pythagorean " ipse dixit," and aflBrmed the 
truth of their doctrines by oaths as well as arguments, 
swearing by the name of their master, the demigod 
who had revealed to them the innermost secrets of 
Natiu-e. And amidst the general inconsistency of 
the Greek sects, they do present a marvellous exam- 
ple of fidelity to their teacher. But as in pouring 
liquor from one vessel to another, a minute portion 
is generally lost, and a secret taint may be received ; 
so opinions adapt themselves to the mind that re- 
ceives them, and the same words in another mouth 
have no longer the very same significance, for their 
meaning is in some degree qualified or clouded, 
coloured or expanded. To the eye of the passing 
observer, the current of opinion may seem to run 
smooth in its ancient bed, nevertheless it is all the 
while wasting away the opposing banks, and prepar- 
ing for itself another channel. The philosophy of 
Pythagoras, as he himself fabled of the wanderings 
and transmigrations of the soul, gradually descended 
from the height of the empyrean, lost its spiritual 
purity, and became more and more immersed in matter. 



^^^^^^m PYTUAGORAB. 2J 

^^F" The eternal natures of Pythagoras, pictured by his 
^^B sublime imagination, which turned all subjects iu- 
^^B to poetry, as celestial and immortal shapes, whose 
^^a dwelling was in the heaven of heavens, and in the 
inmost mind of man, were aflirmed by Ecphantus to 
be corporeal elements differing in size, and form, and 

■ power ; moved, however, not by impulsion, but by a 
divine mind. Ecphantus too, who was the Tycho 
Brahe of antiquity, tried to make the astronomy of 
Pythagoras meet half way that of the vulgar philoso- 
phers, by supposing the earth to be indeed placed in 
the middle of the world, but that it revolved round 
its centre eastward. 

From the soaring spirit of Empedocles, the philo- 
sophy of Pythagoras received a rebound into a higher 
region. This lofty-minded sage, who refused thekingly 

■ power at Agrigentimi from the citizens, grateful for 
the royal benefits he had conferred upon them ; and 
who, from the ardour of his pursuit of science, was 
foolishly fabled to have thrown himself into the crater 
of Etna, maintained that all was dark to mere sense ; 
that not sense but reason was the judge of truth; 
and that all existence must be traced to an active 

iEUid a passive principle, — to the monad, and to mat- 
ter. In general, he agreed with Pythagoras, but 
placed beyond the world not a void but a chaos- 
Prior to the elements, there are small molecules which 
are the elements of the elements — they are round. 
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and similar, and eternal. The first elements have 
two original qualities, friendship and discord, (a poe- 
tical personification of attraction and repulsion) which 
are excited or restrained by the monad or divine in- 
telligence. The poet Delisle is surprised, but with 
little reason, that Lucretius, who, as an Epicurean, 
renounced the agency of the gods, should yet at the 
commencement of his poem, assign an active part in 
carrying on the order of nature to Mars and Venus, — 
but the Mars and Venus of the Roman poet are the 
friendship and discord of our philosopher, whose 
works the Epicureans were in the habit of studying 
and of admiring, though, at the same time they ridi- 
culed the too lively sallies in which he indulged his 
fancy. 

Philolaus,or his widow, by breaking the oath which 
bound the disciples of Pythagoras to secrecy, and by 
selling the mysterious volumes of their sect to Plato, 
transferred to another school the peculiar doctrines 
of their master, and the Pythagoreans gradually dis- 
appeared, till a desire to penetrate into the secrets of 
remote antiquity, gave a partial revival to the tenets 
of Pythagoras in later times. To the last the school 
maintained its pre-eminence in mathematical science. 
The celebrated Archytas of Tarentum was renowned 
for his mechanical skill ; and Eudoxus, who closed 
the sect with mathematical lustre, wished that, like 
Phaeton, he might be burned up in the chariot of the 
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sun, provided that, by the sacrifice of his life, he 
might obtain a nearer view of what it was com- 
posed. 

The sect of the Eleatics, which flourished contem- 
poraneously with the Pythagoreans atElea or Velia in 
Italy, proceeded upon still more abstract principles 
than those of Pythagoras. Xenophanes of Colophon 
who founded it, maintained, that since nothing can 
arise out of nothing, whatever is, is eternal, — ^what is 
eternal is infinite, — ^what is infinite is everywhere si- 
milar, and one, that is, the Deity, who is thus identical 
with the universe. Hence, Xenophanes exchangedthe 
emanative system of the Pythagoreans for strict Pan- 
theism, and arrived at that stage of speculation so 
well described by Gravina in his " Wisdom of the 
Ancients." " A similar opinion to this, of all things 
being God, and God all things, was prevalent among 
the Egyptians, for they believed that all things had 
one conmion nature, immense and infinite, which 
produces all species and forms from its own infinity, 
jfrom its innate and everlasting motion, and its conti- 
nual circumvolution on itself, and that this nature 
expanded itself into the twofold universe of matter 
and mind, by the unceasing production of individual 
bodies and individual souls; bestowing as much of 
itself upon each created thing as the nature of what 
is finite would receive of infinity." This opinion was 
represented by the Egyptian deity Proteus, who 
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escapes from the senses, by assuming all forms except 
his real one. 

Hence the opposition between sense and reason, 
which occupies the largest portion of the attention of 
the Eleatics, and which has been so little understood 
by many of the commentators, — the senses represent 
existence as many and finite, — the reason of the 
Eleatics represented it as infinite and one. Hence 
the continual war which the Eleatics waged with their 
senses, and the treasury of sophisms which they heap- 
ed up against the reality of sensible objects, and 
which enriched the later sceptics with most of their 
arguments against an external world. As the Pan- 
theism of the Eleatics finds its counterpart in the 
Vedas, so the sceptism of the Eleatics is reflected in 
the Maya of the Hindoos. And this is the key to the 
dark fragments of the verses of the Eleatic school, 
while they are continually contrasting science and 
opinion, the purity of essence, and the multiplicity 
of appearances, and complaining that " opinion every- 
where prevailed amongst mankind," while science 
was the attainment of so few. 

Parmenides takes up the same strain in the verses 
in which he continued the doctrines of his sect, — 
" Firm is the heart of faithful truth, but there is no 
true faith in the opinions of mankind." He seems, 
however, to have relaxed from the highly metaphysi- 
cal system of Xenophanes in giving less abstraction 
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to his notion of the universe, and allowing a part 
(while Xenophanes merged all parts in the whole,) 
to be more active and divine than the rest. This 
«oul of the world, or proper deity, is " the crown 
which circles with intensity of light the circuit of 
the heavens." 

His pupil Zeno, who accompanied him to Athens, 
and whose noble countenance was worthy to be trans- 
ferred to brass and marble by the hand that sculp- 
tured the Phidian Jupiter, and whose contempt of 
death and undaunted love of liberty entitled him, ac- 
cording to his country's creed, to an eminent station 
in the Isles of the Blest, may be justly considered 
as the bestower of a doubtful gift to mortals. He 
has the best title to be esteemed the author of logic, 
but»his logic is directed against a no less adversary 
than nature herself, and as the mode of his argiunents 
gave birth to logic, so the matter of them afforded 
strength to scepticism. They may be ranked under 
four heads, — 1st, Plurality of existence implies con- 
tradiction, for, if there be two objects, they must be 
similar in order to enable them to be classed as two 
— dissimilar, in order to enable us to individualize 
them. 2dly, Extension or divisibility implies contra- 
diction, for that which is divisible is finite, and yet 
it is infinitely divisible. 3dly, On the same principle 
he attempted to prove that space was both finite and 
infinite ; and ,4thly. That the notion of space involved 
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this absurdity, that every portion of space was con- 
tained in space, and that ad infinitum. 

In the midst, however, of this scepticism with 
respect to external existence, the Eleatic school were 
acute in deducing inferences from the appearances of 
nature, — from the existence of shells in marble, they 
concluded that that marble had been deposited in the 
depths of the sea, and as what was once sea had be- 
come dry land, so in the cycle of changes dry land 
would again become sea, — the human race would be 
swept away by the ocean, and a new world would 
arise out of the ruins of the former. 

The philosophy of early Greece was derived from 
three sources : the Ionic from Thales ; the Italic from 
Pythagoras, of which the Eleatic may be considered 
as a branch; the third origin still remains to be 
considered in the speculations of Heraclitus, who, 
though he formed no proper sect in his own time, 
yet derived great reputation from his dark and-ora^ 
cular tenets, and contributed, in after ages, much to 
the foundations of the Stoical philosophy. By many, 
Heraclitus is thought to have borrowed his doctrines 
from the Pythagorean school ; it is more likely that 
he obtained them directly from the east. Ephesus 
his native city, and Diana of the Ephesians, whose 
temple was a usual resort of Heraclitus, were central 
points of mutual communication and intercourse, and 
the Diana of the Ephesians more resembled the alle- 
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gorical objects of worship in the east than the sim- 
pler and more beautiful forms that were enshrined 
in Greece. Like the orientals, Heraclitus considered 
that the universal fire was the principle of all things, 
and, like the orientals, ascribed to its action periods of 
intensity which formed ever recurring cycles of re- 
novation and destruction, during which the material 
worlds were alternately produced and reabsorbed 
into its universal essence. The soul a divine spark, 
by abstraction, quits appearances and attains to 
truth, withdraws itself from matter and tends to re- 
unite itself to the infinite mind. Appearances are 
vanishing and deceitful, " the universe is flowing like 
a stream." Two principles prevail — ^war and peace ; 
peace, like the eddy in the stream, seems to unite 
the conflicting particles for a moment, but the force 
which is about to disunite them prevails, and hurries 
them away. There is no lasting pea6e, no undis- 
turbed repose till individuals are again restored to 
the universe, and the stream of finite existence be 
again absorbed in the ocean of being. 

So we interpret his dark oracles. *' They say" that 
when Euripides brought his works to the notice of 
Socrates, Socrates answered, " What things I under- 
stand are noble, perhaps what I do not understand 
are so too, but they have need of a Delian diver.'* 
If the works when entire, were obscure, the few scat- 
tered fragments that remain are like the Sybilline 
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leaves. All that remains of him are, indeed, as So- 
crates observed, noble, breathing a lofty and inde- 
pendent spirit, indignant at the corruptions which 
were spreading over the republics of Greece. " The 
democracy," he said, " should defend the law as they 
would defend the wall of their city." Nothing can.be 
more admirable than the ironical decree which he pro- 
posed when the Ephesians expelled his firiend Hermo- 
dorus on account of his public spirit and his many 
virtues. " Let no one among us be profitable, (to his 
country), but if there be any such, let him be else- 
where and with others." 

So far the philosophy of the Greeks bears some 
resemblance to that of the barbarians from which 
it sprung. After this, it may be considered as di- 
viding itself into two unequal streams which are 
purely Grecian, and without foreign mixture, — the 
material or atomic theory of Leucippus and his fol- 
lowers, — and the moral philosophy of Socrates, and of 
those to whom the genius of Socrates gave their first 
impulse and direction. 

The philosophy of Leucippus, which is sometimes 
termed the lower Eleatic school, sprang from that of 
the former, as contraries rise jQrom each other. The 
elder Eleatics had extended the bounds of reason by 
depreciating sense, and heaping up sceptical argu- 
ments against all sensible appearances, till reason it- 
self was undermined by what was so injudiciously 
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'intended in its favour. Leucippus, by a not unfre- 
quent revulsion, discarded the transcendental uni- 
verse of the elder Eleatics, and placed the founda- 
tions of his theory in the world of the senses. The 
world, according to him, consists partly of a plenum, 
anti, partly of a vacuum ; where it is full, it is filled 
with atoms. As the world is infinite, and these 
atoms are continually in movement, their rapid and 
incessant motion occasion a number of immense vor- 
tices, and these in their turn form worlds, the heavier 
bodies tending to the centre, and the lighter to the 
circumference ; and as heat proceeds from movement, 
the bodies at the circumference which are whirled 
most rapidly round, kindle by their velocity into 
warmth and light, and become the stars. 

The opinions of Leucippus the master, and Demo- 
eritus the scholar, as might naturally have been ex- 
pected from their sameness, are much intermixed by 
the historians of speculative opinions, nor is it pos- 
sible altogether to appropriate to each their peculiar 
share in forming the sect. What is certain is, that 
Leucippus gave the outline, and that Democritus 
filled it up by his superior genius, and gave much of 
its plausibihty to the atomic theory. The report that 
Democritus received much of his learning from the 
Magi in return for the hospitality which his father 
shewed to them and to Xerxes, is not countenanced 
by any of the tenets that Democritus held, altogether 
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averse to the genius of oriental learning. He evi* 
dently addicted himself entirely to complete the 
theory of Leucippus, retaining howeTer many of the 
arguments of the elder Eleatics against sensible ap* 
pearances, to such an extent as by some to have 
been considered one of the founders of sceptidgpi ; 
so that the sceptics had stoutly to defend their ori- 
ginality against the charge of having borrowed firom 
Democritus, not a portion of their arguments, which 
might well be, but even the whole. 

There appears a remarkable coincidence, which 
does not seem to have been noticed, between Demo- 
critus and Anaxagoras, the atoms of the elder Ato- 
mists are not similar but dissimilar, the variety of 
bodies arises not from the varieties of combinations 
of atoms so much as from the variety of atoms them- 
selves. Hence the elder Atomists stop short in their 
theory, and do not recede in effect from the homoio- 
mereia of Anaxagoras, and they employ the same law 
of affinity that he does — ^the affinity of like for like. 

The atomic theory in the hands of the three great 
successive masters, Leucippus, Democritus, and Epi- 
curus, is still evidently imperfect ; and what is re- 
markable, instead of gaining improvement by time, 
is most imperfect in the last ,of these, Epicurus^ 
who, as Cicero justly observes, did not attain to the 
acutencss or the reach of mind of Democritus. All 
of them are apt to forget their own principles^ They 
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*pace infinite, and yet tliey assign descent as 
the direction of motion in infinite space. In another 
place, however, Deraocritus describes the atoms in 
everlasting motion through the endless void, in which 
there is neither height, nor depth, nor middle, nor 

I extremity. Again, inconsistently with their own 
theory, they fall into the notion prevailing in their 
times, of returning cycles of existence. Now, when 
time is infinite, and the number of possible changes 
finite, sucli a repetition of events would perpetually 
take place in equal periods ; but the movement of 
^^ innumerable atoms through an infinite void, would 
^^bibrm an infinite number of changes which can never 
^^Abe exhausted, and would exclude, in the atomic the- 
^^Hory, the necessity of the recurring circle. 
^^H Democritus resolved all knowledge into sense, and 
^^Ball sense into touch and tangible form. The senses 
^^H^rceive by means of the idola, or images, which were 
continually flowing off from the surfaces of things. 
The deities themselves were some of these images, 
whose abode was in the air, and who, appearing to 
men in dreams, gave the first origin to religion and 
f religious terrors. So huge are some of these sha- 

■dows, that they might almost encircle the world. 
Time is the imago of day and night, and, on the same 
principle, eternity might be considered as the image of 
time, the shadow of a shade. The chief good, and 
(he end of all our pursuits should be cheerfulness, 
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for the best of all things is a joyful mind. To this 
definition of the summum bonum, Democritus owes 
his reputation as the laughing philosopher, while the 
dark and retired disposition of Heraclitus, in order 
that Democritus might not be without a contrast, 
gave rise to the fable of the propensity of the philo- 
sopher of Ephesus to shed tears. The mind is well 
regulated when it is cheerful with its present posses- 
sions, and does not regret that which is out of its 
power. Democritus distinguished in motion between 
action and reaction. He anticipated Darwin in 
accounting for the young of animals immediately 
sucking, from the way in which they had been nour- 
ished previous to their birth ; and in some degree he 
anticipated the monads of Leibnitz, by attributing to 
every atom an approximation to life. 

Protagoras the disciple of Democritus, is chiefly 
celebrated for his sceptical maxim, that " man is the 
measure of all things," and thus assigning only a subjec- 
tive existence to truth. What we perceive exists, and 
nothing more, thus resolving all things, according to 
the phrase of Kaut, into phenomenism, and being to 
a certain extent the preciu'sor of Hume. 

The sophists, amongst whom Protagoras may be 
considered a distinguished leader, furnished with 
the sceptical arguments of the Eleatics, and prepared 
and practised to speak upon either side of every 
question, were perplexing the boundaries of right 



and wrong, truth and falsehood, when the genius of 
Socrates arose a salutary light to Greece, and more 
than revived the spirit of ancient philosophy. The 
father of Socrates was a statuary, and the additional 
aid of his mother was required whenever the Athe- 
nian matrons invoked the assistance of Lucina. And 
to this it were needless to advei-t, did not Socrates 
in a spiritual sense consider huuself of his mother's 
profession, and borrow his metaphors from it, when 
adverting to the education of the mental faculties, in- 
stead of drawing more beautiful allusions from the 
profession of his father. We have the portrait of 
Socrates, it appears, by universal consent, in the 
image of Sileuus, or of the satyrs, but what hand, 
save that of Shakspeare, could draw the effigies 
of his mind — so versatile, and almost contradictory. 
The stranger who observed him must first have been 
struck with his appearance, and then with his man- 
ners, — so like, and yet so unlike the Sophists ; every- 
where, and at all times in the open air, generally in 
the pubUe places, accosting all who would converse 
with him, and the Athenians were by no means 
averse to display their talents in conversation ; by 
his irony and profession of ignorance inflating the 
vanity and self-importance, in the first instance, of 
^HjdK persons whom he addressed ; then striking them, 
^^Be they expressed it, with the benumbing touch of 
^^B^e torpedo, when he forced upon them the convic- 
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tion that their ignorance was real, aod that his i 
only assumed. The mortification of some, the anger 
of others, and the derision of the surrounding idlers, 
might be suddenly interrupted by the appearance of 
Xanthip[fe, in her peculiar style of eloquence recall- 
ing her husband to the consideration of his domestic 
affairs, and when arguments were ineffectual, extend- 
ing her hand, and rending away his cloak ; while the 
B[jectator9 loudly encouraged Socrates to return blow 
for blow, Socrates replying, " No, by Jupiter ; all yoa> 
want is, that you may cry out in turns, while we a 
using our fists, Well done Socrates — well done Xan- 
thippe !" No wonder and amall blame that Aristo- 
phanes should mistake Socrates for one of the 
Sophists whom he opposed, and should judge his fa« 
too admirable for a mask to be omitted in his comedyj 
But how different is Socrates in the day of battla 
Alcibiades is in danger, or Xenophon lies bleeding 
on the ground, and the genius of Homer alone can 
do justice to the lion-like retreat of the sage — rather 
Ulysses already represents him, rousing his magnani- 
mous heart to stand firm, whilst the bravest of the 
Greeks aredesertingthecoutestaround him. Thestem 
and prominent eyes of Socrates turn upon every sideiil 
like the eye of the bull when spuming the ground, an(t 
preparing to rush upon the enemy ; but the hostili 
spears respect him and pause, and he bears upon t 
back the most beautiful of tlie Greeks, — (a satyr c 
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Tying the youthful Apollo — a model of contrast for 
the statuary), — and preserves Alciblades for the ruin 
of Athens, and Xenophon to be the saviour of the 
ten tliousaiid Grecian heroes. 

Again, what a contrast at the banquet of Agathon. 
The beautiful Agathon expects the admirer of the 
beautiful in vain ; Socrates sits in the vestibule 
plunged in deep thought — in such a trance of medi- 
tation as occupied him at .the siege of Potidea for a 
day and a night, insensible to the clash of arms and 
to the misery of war. Tlie attendants long seek to 
rouse him, and when he does join the party, he still 
seems of another world. But Alcibiades appears, 
with all the graces of person and gifts of mind, to do 
honour to the festival of Agathon, and compares So- 
crates to the images of Silenus that were ordinarily to 
be met with for sale — that were rough andhorrid with- 
out, but which opened and divided into two, and then 
jou beheld the exquisite imagesof the gods within. He 
then bears testimony to the steadiness of Socrates' head, 
who, though he drank as much as any one, had never 
yet been seen intoxicated — who delighted his com- 
panions by his cheerfulness and serenity amidst the 
hardships of war, while he traversed the field of 
battle with as much composure as if he were pacing 
up and down his accustomed walk in the Agora of 
Athens ; then he speaks of the fascination of his con- 
^^1 yersation, which, like the melody of Marsyas, charmed 
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not only when performed by an exquisite musician, 
but even when repeated by the stupid and the illite- 
rate. Then Socrates, whetlier warmed by the praise, 
the wine, or the presence of his two beautiful friends, 
shews himself, even in the friendly description of 
Plato, more in the character of Silenus or the satyrs 
than of those celestial intelligences that were sup- 
posed to inhabit his breast. 

Again, we behold him in a different point of view, 
when, for a wonder, he leaves the streets of Athens, 
and breathes the air of the neighbouring fields. Un- 
sandled, as usual, he wades with bare feet through 
tiie cool current of the Ilissus, his friend following 
him, urged by his example ; and they find the chill- 
ness of the water not unpleasant, fi"om the time of 
the year and of the day. Socrates, as unused to ru- 
ral scenes, admires the lofty planes, the consecrated 
fountain that gushed out at their feet, the reviving 
breeze of spring, that sighed through the branches,and 
thescentof theopeningblossoms; yetspoke of this easy 
and neighbouring pleasure as one in which he would 
but seldom indulge. The country taught him nothing : 
he must be ever learning, and from the conversa- 
tions of men in the city — those conversations which 
brought upon him universal odium, a violent death 
to himself, and a lasting disgrace to his country, 

Knowledge, according to Socrates, is the only 
good, and ignorance the only evil ; but knowledge, 
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with Socrates, stands for the knowledge and the 
practice of duty. Happiness consists in the observ- 
ance of duty. To the practice of virtue we require 
two things, — self-knowledge and self-controul. The 
deity is the foundation of duty and of morals. He 
is discerned internally and externally, from the na- 
ture of the mind, and from the structure of the uni- 
verse. Socrates himself practised strict and habitual 
temperance, grounded upon the maxim, that he who 
has the fewest wants approaches nearest to the di- 
vine nature. The best State is that, where the great- 
est encoiu-agement and largest rewards are proposed 
to virtue. Tried by this rule, how low would his 
native Athens stand in the scale of governments ; and 
yet, in condemning him t ) drink the poisoned cup, it 
conferred upon him a nobler and more lasting im- 
mortality than if it had enrolled him among his 
country's gods, and erected altars to his worship. 

Socrates is to be admired for what he thought 
himself — for his few tenets, but of excellent use — still 
more for what he did not think, for the vain and 
frivolous disputes which he rejected — most of all, for 
the thoughts which he excited (and this he con- 
sidered his proper vocation) in the minds of others. 

As all the Greek poets are indebted to Homer, so 
all the later philosophers are indebted to Socrates. 
Each, according to the scholastic maxim, received 
according to the capacity of the recipient. jEschines 
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repeated, without mixture or addition, the lessons he 
received; Cebesgave them a slightcolouringof thePy- 
thagorean philosophy; Xenophon transferred them in- 
to action — what Socrates spoke Xenophon performed. 
The Cynics exaggerated both his tenets and his 
manners. Socrates walked without his shoes in- 
deed, but Antisthenes threw away his tunic, took up 
the scrip and staff, and imitated the appearance of a 
strolling beggar. Socrates asserted that the end of 
man was to live virtuously. The Cynics, as foreign 
to this great aim, neglected the civil arts, and all the 
improvements of life. They rejected all but naked 
virtue — even the decency of drapery. Diogenes only 
requested of Alexander that he would not deprive 
him of the sunshine. The critics have been still 
harder, for they have deprived him of his tub also, 
assuring us that it is a vain and foolish figment. No 
one, however, can justly deprive him of that pine 
crown which he placed on his own head at the Isth- 
mian games, as having overcome more formidable 
assailants than the Greek athletse, having conquer- 
ed poverty and the passions, — a noble anticipation of 
those frequent allusions in St. Paul between the 
Christian warfare and the games of Greece, between 
the obtaining a crown of everlasting life, and a fading 
chaplet. Diogenes justly laid the greatest stress up- 
on exercise, both of body and mind : nothing valu- 
able in life can be accomplished without it. The end 
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of philosophy with him is to overcome the passions. 
In this more is to be assigned to Nature than to 
law ; for her laws are truly efficacious, and the state 
of the world alone is well governed. 

The Megaric and the Eretriac school chiefly culti- 
vated the logic of Socrates. Euclid, before he had 
attended Socrates, had previously studied with the 
Eleatics, and made use also of their arguments 
against the Dogmatists. Euclid, and the subtle 
Stilpo of Megara, are said to have limited truth to 
identical propositions ; but the records of these 
schools are obscure and uninteresting, and they are 
chiefly distinguished for that over-acuteness, so con- 
genial to Grecian genius, in the subtleties of logic, 
and for having, at a later period, furnished with ar- 
guments the Dogmatism of the Stoics, and hedged it 
in with some of the most thorny refinements of 
Dialectics. 

Socrates had united pleasure and virtue. Aristip- 
pus of Gyrene retained pleasure as the chief end, 
making virtue the handmaid of pleasure, instead of 
pleasure the attendant of virtue. According to the 
philosophy of Aristippus, our senses, on account 
of their imperfections and distance from their ob- 
jects, and these objects being continually changing, 
are inadequate fully to discern external things. Our 
impressions, indeed, are true, if they are considered 
as indicating merely the manner in which outward 
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things affect us ; but false, if they are believed to re- 
present outward things themselves. Therefore, just 
reasoning relates either to our impressions or sensa- 
tions. Sensations are of two kinds, -^-pleasure and 
jiain. One pleasure does not differ from another in 
kind or in dignity. Happiness is not different from 
pleasure, but is merely the sum of pleasures past, 
present, and future. The basest pleasures were 
therefore e(jually valued by Aristippus as the most 
honourable, provided the enjoyment was equal in 
amount. The pains and pleasures of the body are, in 
his view, more lively than those of the mind, for the 
latter are but the copies and reflections of the former. 

No wonder that this school of pleasure closed in 
deep shades of melancholy, and that Hegesias the 
Cyrenaic was called the death-persuader, and for- 
bidden to lecture, for fear of inducing men to escape 
from the pleasures of a life so greatly over-balanced 
by pains ; where pleasures are imaginary and fugi- 
tive, but pains are real and intense ; where pleasures 
quickly reach their height, and put an end to them- 
selves by satiety, but where pain is only terminated 
by the termination of life. 

But by far the most illustrious of the philosophers 
who sprung from the school of Socrates, was Plato, of 
reputed divine descent, tracing his line on the fa- 
ther's side, through the family of Codrus to Neptune, 
or in prosaic language, to those strangers who brought ^ 
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civilization to Athens over the sea ; and allied by the 
mother to the family of Solon — sl writer of dithy- 
rambics, and of epic poetry, which he burnt after 
he had compared his productions with Homer ; after- 
wards, by the advice of Socrates, he gave up public 
business for the pursuit of wisdom, though still re- 
taining in the midst of his philosophy his poetical 
imagination, and his ideal politics. Socrates, just be- 
fore Plato attached himself to him, dreamt that a 
cygnet came from the altar of love, and alighted in 
his bosom, thence soaring to the heavens, it soothed 
men and gods with its song. Plato, however, was 
never a pure Socratic, he had previously studied the 
opinions of Heraclitus and Parmenides ; and Socra- 
tes, at every period of his discipleship, might justly 
have complained, how many things does this young 
man put into my mouth that I never spoke. After 
the death of Socrates he added still a larger accession 
of foreign materials by his intercourse in Italy with 
the Pythagoreans, and his purchase of their books, 
and united with these the traditions of ancient times, 
and the learning of distant countries. It seems hard 
that Socrates should be introduced as uttering all 
these strange poetical and foreign doctrines which he 
would have been the first to have attacked with his 
irony, and to have shewn how much they were averse 
from the scope of his philosophy, while the character 
of Pythagoras, to whom they really belonged, is not in- 
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troduced, though in bringing him forward the imagi- 
nation of Plato might have had ample scope in half 
withdrawing the veil that hid the mystic teacher 
from the general view. One reason, perhaps, for 
the employment of the name of Socrates in dialogues 
which have no reference to his opinions, might be 
suggested. Socrates was never initiated, and the 
coincidence of what he spoke, with the purer re- 
ligion taught in the mysteries, would be no betrayal 
of those secrets which might have subjected others 
to punishment. As it is, it requires all the genius 
of Plato to harmonise the two discordant elements 
which exist ii is writings — the irony and Socratic 
doubt of Socra >es, with the dogmatism and almost 
inspired tone of -Pythagoras. 

From this mixtiu-e, it is not wonderful that several 
learned men have thought with the poet Collins, 
that 

" Science pranked in tissued vest, 

Bjr reason, pride, and fancy drest, 
Comes like a bride so trim array'd, 
To wed with doubt in Plato's shade :" 

Or that the later academics should have become scep- 
tics, and losing the transcendental light of Plato's 
ideas, should view the world, now suddenly darken- 
ed, in a state of doubtful twilight. The opinions of 
Plato have probably never had full justice done them, 
nor is it easy to do it. Commentators, and historians 






ofspeculative opinions, engaging at once on the high 
questions of what were Plato's tenets concerning the 
Deity, and the universe, its formation, and its ulti- 
mate laws, might lead one to the belief that Plato 
was chiefly a visionary, and like his pretended fol- 
lowers of the school of Alexandria, was solely intent 
upon abstractions, and a fantastic theology. Yet 
Plato, though speculative and poetical, has a keen 
eye for the every-day world lying around him. Attica 
and the Athenians formed the foreground of his 
thoughts ; Sparta is embellished, and Persia has its 
faults concealed by distance ; it is only in the empy- 
reum, and blended with the shining tBikev, that the 
celestial shapes appear, the immortal i^as of Plato, 
dwelling in the brightness of the infinite mind. 

Though without contemplation truth cannot be 
reached, yet study and action, according to Plato, are 
always to be united, otherwise the studious would 
conduct themselves, not as if they were Uving among 
ordinary men, but as if they were already translated 
to the islands of the blest. Yet with him, philosophy 
is properly the pursuit of that wisdom which con- 
templates absolute existence. 

With respect to matter, we may remark, that 
lough the ancient philosophers were precluded by 
the way in which they understood the maxim, " out of 
nothing, nothing can arise ;" from beheviug iu abso- 
lute creation, yet that they reduced matter so low in 
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the scale of existence, that it was possessed rather of 
possible than of actual being, and was with many 
solely the capacity of receiving forms. At the same 
time that matter was so far reduced to the border 
of nonentity as to consist chiefly of negatives, it 
was allowed a certain perversity, very useful in an 
hypothesis which accounted for the origin of evil, de- 
ficiency, and decay. Too soft to retain the forms that 
were impressed upon it, and too stubborn to sub- 
mit entirely to the laws prescribed to it, the vestiges 
of heavenly objects might yet be traced in its con- 
formation, but in imperfect and perishable lineaments. 
The material world, according to Plato, consists of 
two principles — ideas and matter — ^and our impres- 
sions of outward objects are the produce of both. 
The soul has ideas within itself, copies of the eternal 
exemplars that reside in the divine mind, and these 
it remembers the more it sees of their imperfect co- 
pies without. But hence a distinction arises between 
the world that is perceived by sense, and the world 
that is discerned by intellect. The senses present us 
only with imperfect objects, ever varying, because 
ever diverging, though in various ways and degrees, 
from the central and eternal types. The intellect 
possesses the copies of these types, certain and un- 
changing like the types themselves. As the copies 
reside in the human mind, so the eternal exemplars 
dwell in the divine mind. 
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The first existence is the infinite mind, the second 
the logos, or Intel lectual world of ideas ; thirdly, mat- 
ter with its capability, to a certain extent, of receiv- 
ing the stamp and impression of tliose ideas; and, 
lastly, the soul of the world, imparted to that world, 
after it has been fashioned according to the patterns 
existing in the divine intellect. And as the soul of 
the world is derived from the infinite mind, so are 
individual souls in their turn derived from the soul 
of the world, whether they be the intelligences that 
guide the stars, or of beings superior to man that oc- 
cupy the higher regions, or lastly of man himself, 

Plato establishes that virtue consists in conformity 
to the Deity as far as it is in our power. Plato 
also adopts the fourfold division of virtue Into wis- 
dom, fortitude, prudence, or temperance, and justice. 
These are to be attained by liberation from the sen- 
ses, and a return to the divine life. 

But it is not so much what Plato thought as the 
manner in which he expressed his thoughts which 
gives their charm and immortality to his writings. 
His style is the highest union of eloquence and phi- 
losophy. In his works, by the magic of genius, the 
dead are recalled to life, and the absent are presented 
to the eyes. Athens not in ruins, but with its walls, 
and its temples rises before us. We are in the pa- 
trimony of Plato, in the academy which he left as an 
inheritance to philosophy. We are under the shade 
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of those lofty planes which were esteemed sacred by 
the Athenians, and before the temple which Plato dedi- 
cated to the muses, and where Speusippus placed the 
figures of the graces, surrounded by the tombs of 
ancient heroes, and by the monuments of those who 
perished at Marathon. There are assembled the 
followers of Plato — ^the men who were considered, if 
not demigods, at least the survivors of the golden 
age ; there the improvements of later philosophy, are 
blended with the fragments of that more ancient 
learning, which appear to have descended to posterity 
like relics from the ruins of a former world. There 
we hear the anticipation of another continent. At- 
lantis, which first appears like the country beyond 
mount Atlas, with its herds of " elephants," then re- 
cedes as an island into the ocean of darkness to which 
it communicates its name, at last expands into a new 
world " larger than Lybia and Asia put together," 
and finally disappears with its temples and towers 
beneath the waves, there to rest till Columbus again 
recalled it from the abyss of darkness and oblivion ; 
and its renewed inhabitants are again reviving its 
free and noble institutions. 

The genius of Plato, like that of Pythagoras, was 
too imaginative and too meditative for the temper 
and spirit of the Greeks ; the school of Pythagoras 
began immediately to recede from the eternal num- 
bers, and that of Plato from the exemplars in the 



tBvine mind, not with Intentional innovation, but 
thoughts which are foreign to the mind, and above 
the reach of the faculties, gradually disappear. Aris- 
totle remarks of his fellow disciple Speusippus, that 
he made less use of ideas than his uncle Plato had 
done ; and the same, of course, may be remarked of 
Aristotle himself, who seems neither to have admir- 
ed, nor to have understood the higher flights of his 
master. Xenocrates, who succeeded Speusippus, ap- 
pears in several instances to have substituted the 
phraseology of Pythagoras for that of Plato. 

Polemo, that greatest instance of philosophical 
conversion, who, coming intoxicated one morning, 
with his festal dress and garland, into the school of 
Xenocrates, was so struck with the discourse upon 
temperance, that he drank nothing afterwards but 
water, changed still more the aspect of Plato's philo- 
'Bophy, and became, without desiring it, the real, 
though not the nominal, founder of the Stoic sect, 
by simplifying and contracting the Platonic doctrines. 
Instead of the refinements and the quaternity of Pla- 
to, Polemo simply pronounced the world to be God, 
and maintained that the chief good was to live accord- 
ing to nature, meaning that better nature either in 
us or in the universe — the divine nature. Happiness, 
according to him, consists in self-sufficiency, and can 
have no existence without virtue. Zeno, the founder 
of the Stoics, was the scholar of Polemo, and, as was 
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well perceived by his master, came with the fixed 
intention of appropriatiug Polemo's opinions as his 
own. 

The Platonic philosophy was partly sceptic, partljj 
dogmatic, and the latter portion of it being appr< 
priated by the Stoics, nothing remained for the aca- 
demy, by which to distinguish itself, except insisting 
and enlarging upon the sceptical portion. Thus Plato 
was divided into two halves — the academy retained 
the irony and the disputative logic, but discarde^J 
the end for which Socrates and Plato used it — th^fl 
attainment of religious and moral truth ; while the 
Stoics retained these truths (without the imagmatioii, 
which augmented their beauty, but diminished their 
appearance of reality,) fencing them with more pofd->^ 
tive arguments, and carrying them with more enei^ J 
into the daily business of life. 

Hence the new academy may be considered, if wel 
may use the term, as a relative sect ; it rose from 
opposition to the Stoics, and existed in vigour only 
while the war was carried on between them. Thig | 
point of view gives a simple explanation concemin 

I the second, the third, and the fourth academy iiito^ 
which the new academy, probably unnecessarily, hasiM 
been subdivided, since even Cicero, the most illustri'^ 
ous disciple of the new academy, seems at a loss t 
state the difference between them. The new academyJ 
was armed at all points against the Stoics ; when the J 
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Stoics changed their weapODS, they necessarily drew 
on a corresponding change in the weapons of the aca- 
demy. When Chrysippus added new subtilties to the 
Stoic logic, Carneades was forced to add new aJ^u- 
ments to the scepticism of the academy, and justly re- 
marked, that, if there had been no Chrysippus, there 
would have been no Cameades. This then is the sole 
distinction of the third academy, and the fourth aca- 
demy arose from a contrary cause, a degree of compro- 
mise between the Stoics and the Academics, when 
the causes of their rivalry subsiding, the last Acade- 
mics departed in some measure from the extreme of 
scepticism, and partially reverted to the general out- 
lines of their first founder, Plato. 

Arcesilaus, the founder of the second academy, 
and therefore the first academic sceptic, went a step 
farther than the irony of Socrates, who affirmed that 
all that he knew was that he knew nothing ; even 
this Arcesilaus affirmed could not be known with cer- 
tainty. The aim of their philosophy being to main- 
tain the incomprehensibility of all subjects, the Aca- 
demics had abundance of materials and a sufficient 
number of assistants ; for, as the Grecian schools, like 
the Grecian republics, were all at war with each other, 
whatever sect they proposed to attack, they were 
sure to be joined by a number of auxiliary assailants. 
Did they wish to disparage sense, the Rationalists 

ould furnish them with innumerable proofs of the 
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treachery of the senses. Or if reason was to be 
sailed, those who established their philosophy upon 
the senses, however ill able to defend their own 
werewellfumished with innumerable weapons; 
their adversaries the Rationalists. Both the Aca-' 
demies and the Sceptics, however, guarded against 
applying their arguments to the common af£urs of 
life ; in these, probability or custom was all that a phi- 
lowpher should require — their warfare was not with 
the senses of mankind, but with the speculative o] 
nioos of the dogmatists. 

The Sceptics are so nearly allied to the Academi( 
that the followers of either could not point out ani 
radical distinction between them. Pyrrho of Eli 
professed himself to be much indebted to Democ! 
tus, who though quitting pantheism for the atoi 
theory, yet retained many of the ar^ments of tl 
elder Eleatics against the certainty of the sei 
The end Pyrrho proposed was undisturbedness of 
mind ; and the means to arrive at it — the restraining 
our assent, by perpetually balancing opposite argu- 
ments, and by a continual consideration of the in- 
comprehensibility of existence. As in two connected 
volcanoes, when one finds a vent, the other becomes 
quiet and silent, so while the Academics continm 
to make the world resound with their arguments, 
sect of the Sceptics in Cicero's time became exham 
ed, and were considered as extinct. 
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^^V But when the Academics had wearied themselves 

^Bvnd every one else with their learned doubting^, and 
endless disputes, ^nesidemus of Crete revived the 
sceptic philosophy, blamed the new Academy for its 
want of generalization and philosophic depth, and in 
order to give a blow at the root of all philosophy, at- 
tacked the doctrines of causes and effects. He pro- 
fessed that he had derived the same benefit from the 
works of Ileraclitus that his predecessor Pyrrho had 

^K^ne from those of Democritus. 

^^K Sextus, called Empiricus, (from being one of the 
empiric or tentative physicians, who so ably support- 
ed the sceptical philosophy, and proved what an in- 
timate alliance it had with medicine,) completed the 
whole system in his very able work, which yet re- 
mains. 

kThe sceptical faculty, according to his view, is that 
hich opposes the conclusions of intellect to the im- 
pressions of sense. The great base of scepticism is 
this, that to every reason, a reason of equal weight may 
be opposed; and what is gained by this, is imperturba- 
bility and freedom from hope and tear ; for the Dog- 
matists, in imagining that certain things are good or 
bad, are necessarily disturbed either at the absence of 
the one, or at the presence of the other. 

There are ten topics for restraining assent. First, 
Different animals, being differently organised, must 

Kve different impressions. Secondly, Different men, 
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having bodies of diverse temperaments, must also 
have different impressions. Thirdly, Difference of the 
senses from each other, e. g. balsam sweet to the 
smell — bitter to the taste. Fourthly, Difference of 
the same sense in different circumstances — in health 
or in illness, &c. Fifth, Difference of the same ob- 
ject from difference of situation. Sixth, From mix- 
ture ; the mind, when perceiving, mixes its own feel- 
ings, and acts, with the object perceived. Seventh, 
From composition, and the impossibility of exactly 
resolving compounded objects. Eighth, From rela- 
tion — since our mind takes notice only of the rela- 
tion of things, we ought to suspend our opinion of 
what things are, absolutely, in themselves. Ninth, 
From frequency and rareness of occurrence altering 
our opinions, — ^how differently do we regard stars and 
comets, from the latter being seldomer seen. Lastly, 
From custom, which influences all our judgments,** 
and yet the customs of different nations, and the re- 
ceived opinions of mankind, are everywhere various, 
contradictory, and opposed, and therefore mutually 
destructive. 

Syllogism, which reasons from universals to indivi- 
duals, implies a previous induction ; but induction is 
impossible, for it is impossible to go over all indivi- 
duals. Definition is absurd, if considered as the en- 
trance to knowledge ; for he who defines justly, must 
thoroughly understand the subject to be defined. 
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Ofeitber can causes be comprehended, for the cause 
determined by the effect, — and the effect has al- 
ready been shewn to be incomprehensible ; besides, 
we must shew the cause of each cause, and that 
would lead us to infinity. He who affirms motion, 
has the evidence of his senses, — he who denies it, has 
that of his reason. In practice the deities are to be 
'orshipped, but the notions of them are to be re- 
tcted. 

The most illustrious of Plato's disciples was Aris- 
>tle, — the philosopher of antiquity who has exerted 
the widest sway for good and evil over the progress 
of knowledge. The son of a physician who claimed 
descent from jEsculapius, bom at Sta^a, he had 
the rare good fortune of rebuildhig his native city 
from its niins, and of perpetuating its name, by asso- 
iiKating it with his own. Twenty years the scholar 
tof Plato, and rightly appreciated by his master, who 
justly named him Mind, — he appeared easily to ad- 
mit that the claim of relationship was stronger than 
that of merit, wlicn Plato appointed his nephew to be 
his successor. Had Aristotle succeeded to the aca- 
demy, we should probably neither have possessed the 
;ru morality of the Stoics, nor the ingenious sophis- 
■y of the new Academics ; but the authority of Plato 
id Aristotle, which the Alexandrian school attempt- 
to unite at a later period, would have been early 
ilended together, and it would have been more diffi- 
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cult to have distinguished their genius, and discrimi- 
nated their opinions. 

" Matter is merely power," or matter is only the 
capability of being^; it is form which gives it energy 
and actuality, or what Aristotle names " Entelecheia." 
Our knowledge has its origin in the senses — our per- 
ceptions are the impressions of the forms of external 
objects upon the senses. Aristotle anticipates Hobbes 
in defining conceptions to be merely a feebler per- 
ception. He had also the merit of pointing out the 
distinction between memory and reminiscence, or 
voluntary and active memory ; the first common to 
the brutes, the latter peculiar to mankind. And he 
had the still greater merit of investigating the train 
of thought, or what has more lately been called the 
association of ideas, and assigning as its connecting 
links proximity in time, or place and custom. He 
also anticipated, but with less deserved praise, the 
opinion which makes memory depend on the agita- 
tions of the humours about the sensorium. 

Truth is the conformity of our thoughts^ with the 
nature of things; in order, therefore, to arrive at truth, 
we must become acquainted ^vith external things by 
means of induction. Induction, therefore, according 
to Aristotle's principles, is the great source of know- 
ledge. Dialectics only arrange the truths we have 
already acquired. But here there is a great opposi- 
tion between the principles and the practice of 
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Aristotle; he has sedulously cultivated dialectics, 
and neglected the true logic — the method of induc- 
tiou. 

The reason of this contradiction is found in a pe- 
culiarity of Aristotle's philosophy, — which, tliough it 
alone sufficiently explains his tenets, yet appears to 
be neglected by his commentators, — he set aside the 
principles of Plato, without substituting any certain 
principles in their stead. lie rejected the ideas of 
Plato as absurd, because they were nothing more 
than " eternal objects of sense ;" but what is the form 
(" eidos") of Aristotle, but the idea of Plato, mutilat- 
ed and imperfect ? Each take the same view of mat- 
ter, that it is mere capability. Plato explains whence 
it derived the forpis which we see it possessed of, but 
whence are the forms of Aristotle ? they are the very 
absurdities that he attributes to his master, " eternal 
sensibles;" whereas the ideas of Plato are eternal 
intellectuals, which leave only transitory and imper- 
fect copies of themselves, impressed upon this fleet- 
ing and changing world. 

The same defect attends the deity of Aristotle, 
when compared with the deity of Plato, — the theory 
of Plato may be visionary, but it is complete, — 
no links are wanting to the hypothesis — its only 
want is the want of reality. The deity of Aristotle 
is the deity of Plato stripped of the logos, or in- 
tellectual world, — stripped of his moral attributes. 
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and reduced to be only the first mover, and the first 
cause. 

The same explanation applies to dialectics and in- 
duction. Dialectics are the art of carrying on a dis^ 
pute, — for dialectica is the art of dialogue, — ^and a 
dialogue possessed little interest unless the speakers 
disagreed. Dialectics were an engrossing pursuit of 
the Greeks ; the search after truth was less thought 
of than the victory over an antagonist. This, indeed, 
was the great fault imputed to the Sophists, but none 
of their philosophers, not even Socrates himself, was 
entirely free from sophistry. As sects increased, 
disputes multiplied likewise, — and their time, their 
thoughts, and their writings were expended upon 
endless strifes. The Pythagoreans furnished the ten 
categories, and the Eleatics abundance of arguments, 
which Zeno, Euclid, and Stilpo reduced into dialectics : 
and Aristotle completed the logic, falsely so called, 
of the Greeks, by perfecting the syllogism. Aristotle 
had justly remarked, that induction of particulars 
must precede dialectics, or the inference from uni- 
versals. This was true according to his metaphysics, 
which referred the origin of knowledge to the senses. 
The logic of the Greeks was, therefore, more suitable 
to the philosophy of Plato, who considered the uni- 
versal notions inherent in the mind as the basis of 
knowledge, than to the opinions of Aristotle, who, if he 
had formed his dialectics according to his own theory. 
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should have laid the chief stress upon induction, and 
considered dialectics as a very subordinate branch 
in the conduct of the understanding. Aristotle did 
not neglect fiacts — his principles led him to be most 
diligent in collecting them ; nor did he altogether ne- 
glect the method of collecting them, or induction, for 
which he gave some rules, by Bacon not unjustly 
termed puerile ; but the strength of his mind was 
turned to the employment and advancement of his 
organum, — ^the instriunent, not of the discovery of 
truth, but of obtaining barren victories in the inter- 
minable war of words. 

From the same cause, — ^the giving up a portion of 
Plato's opinions, without providing how the vacancy 
was to be filled up, — may be traced much of the in- 
distinctness of Aristotle, and most of the disputes of 
his scholars. According to Aristotle, is the soul of 
man mortal or immortal ? both sides agree that Aris- 
totle held the passive intellect to be dissolved at 
death, but what becomes of the active intellect, con- 
cerning the origin of which Aristotle is nearly silent ? 
If his silence be interpreted according to the doctrines 
of the church, then the soul is immortal, but if ac- 
cording to the spirit of ancient philosophy, and ac- 
cording to a rule not unsafe, that when Aristotle 
does not expressly dissent from Plato, he partly agrees 
with him, then are the Averoists right in judging 
that the only immortality reserved to man by Aris- 
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totle, consists in the permanence of that common in- 
telligence of which each individual is only a partici- 
pant during the brief period of his life. 

Having abolished the intellectual worid of Plato, 
and therefore having no receptacle for his forms when 
separated from matter, Aristotle naturally held the 
eternal formation of the world, yet he did not 
maintain this doctrine without admitting an "i£" 
and the possibility of the contrary. Existence, with 
Aristotle, has three regionis ; the lower world, where 
things are both moveable and destructible ; the hea- 
vens, which are only moveable but not destruc- 
tible, as having a perpetual motion ; and lastly, the 
Deity, who is immoveable and indestructible. 

In morals, the end is happiness ; the means, the 
activity of the soul. In the regulation of this acti- 
vity, virtue consists; and as this energy may err, 
either by defect or by excess, virtue constitutes the 
mean between two opposite extremes. 

The politics of Aristotle coincide with his morals, 
the end of both public and private well-being con- 
sisting alike in the union of virtue and happiness. 
The subject on which the Greeks pre-eminently ex- 
celled, and in which they are still in several respects 
superior to the modems, is polity. The shocks which 
they were continually feeling from the neighbourhood 
of those little volcanoes, the Grecian republics, ar- 
rested the attention, and recalled the thoughts which 
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would otherwise have wandered entirely into an ideal 
world. Other governments are the complex work of 
time, the Grecian republics were in part the construc- 
tion of their legislators; it was therefore easier to trace 
their origin, and to account for their structure. Be- 
ing on a smaller scale, their interior machinery was 
more easily discoverable ; and requiring a nicer ba- 
lance to adjust their movements, they were more sub- 
ject to interruptions and sudden changes. Hence the 
Greeks had both stronger motives and greater faci- 
lities for studying the art of government. The great 
defect of the Greek politicians arose from their hav- 
ing only one class of governments to study; they were 
imperfectly acquainted with the ill-managed empire 
of the great king ; and the barbarians who, to them 
appeared to divide the rest of the earth amongst 
them, from their ill-regulated liberty, afforded no 
m^jdels to contrast with the Grecian republics. These 
republics furnished the only points of comparison, 
and the only reasons for preference. If there was a 
single exception, it was the kingdom of Macedon, 
which still retained the vestiges of the heroic govern- 
ments of Greece in the three estates of the king, the 
nobles, and the people. 

The republic of Plato has justly incurred both 

blame and ridicule ; but it scarcely deserves the 

epithet of visionary, which has been frequently ap- 

^^plied to it. It was merely the ideal of the republic 
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of Lycuigus, but in which the principles prevailing at 
Sparta, were pushed to the utmost extent. The Spar- 
tan government itself was but the Doric system pursu- 
ed to a further length than in the other Doric states ; 
and Plato has given the theory of the Spartan go- 
vernment, which diflFers from the practice, by being 
imfettered by circumstances, and uncontrolled by 
the general feelings and practical judgment of man- 
kind. Socrates was no friend to the extreme demo- 
cracy of Athens, and his pupils fully shared in his^ 
sentiments. Had they been better acquainted with 
Sparta, they would better have understood the pe- 
culiar evils under which it laboured, and would not 
have given to it so decided a preference. As it was, 
they inclined to aristocracy ; not to the aristocracy^ 
of real life, but of theory and philosophy, the perfect 
government of the wise and virtuous, where the best 
men were in the highest ^station, and where doubt- 
less no ordinary place would have been assigned to 
themselves. 

Whatever objections there, may be to the republic 
of Plato, every praise is due to the practical judgr 
ment and perspicacity with which he surveyed and 
described the revolutions to which republics were 
incident, the action and reaction of their internal 
movements, and the changes which spring out of 
each other. 

The industry also of Aristotle deserves equal praise^ 



for Kis enumeration of the various forms of republics, 
extending his view beyond Greece to its most distant 
colonies, and not suffering the foreign but excellent 
government of Carthage to escape his notice. Here 
he casts away the subtilty of dialectics, and employs 
observation and judgment, unfettered by artificial 
rules, and with no common success. In morals, too, 
he has touched with the hand of a master the vari- 
ous forms of mind, aud its moral dispositions; his 
sketches of generosity and maguanimity might have 
been drawn from his puj)il Alexander, before he was 
corrupted by victory and unbouudcd power. Theo- 
phrastus followed the footsteps of his master in his 
celebrated characteristics, it may be, with more ipi- 
nute accuracy of observation, but with less of the 
flowing outline of genius. The magnitude of the 
mind of Aristotle can alooe be estimated from a ge- 
neral survey of his works, which embrace the whole 
circle of Grecian knowledge and attainment. The 
extent of his industry and obser^-ation is immense. 
Here there is no want of facts ; all that is wanting 
is the method of observing, aud the mode' of register- 
ing, the skill to separate the false from the true, and 
that sound judgment, which, excluding verbal subtil- 
ties, would, from ascertained facts, deduce only legi- 
timate and solid conclusions. As a poet, his odes 
are not unworthy of the Grecian muse ; as a critic, 
his remarks are always Jngenious, sometimes philo- 
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sophical ; but his taste has been chiefly modelled 
upon the theatrical exhibitions of Athens, and con- 
tracted by considering the drama too much as the 
supreme rule of poetry, and the point of perfec- 
tion. His natural history shews that he had ran- 
sacked both the land and the sea for iuformation, 
but which, from the want of discrimination, far more 
in the pupils than in the master, long furnished the 
world with fables rather than facts. We have be- 
fore observed, that Aristotle excelled rather in dia- 
lectics than metaphysics ; but this deficiency might 
be turned by a panegyrist to his praise ; his good 
sense rejected the splendid visions of Plato, and if he 
cast into the shade the ideal world of his master, he 
at least reflected some additional light upon the real 
study of the mind. 

Tlie obscurity which the anti-idcal philosophy of 
Aristotle threw over the nature of the soul, and over 
the nature of the Deity, had a hurtful effect upon 
several of his followers. Dicaearchus and Aristoxenes 
became decided materialists with respect to the soul, 
and Strato of Lampsacus, changed the " first mover" 
of his master Aristotle, into nature acting sponta^ 
neously, from inherent qualities and forces, without 
the intervention of a higher power. 

As the followers of Aristotle derived their name 
of Peripatetics from the peripaton or walk attached 
to the temple of the LyciaTi Appollo, so the Stoics 






Kerived their name from the stoa, or portico, 
f which was adorned by the works of Polygnotus. 
The age of invention was over, but the two most 
popular sects had yet to arise, — the Stoics and the 
Epicureans, who, out of borrowed materials, con- 
structed a system more complete ia all its parts, and 
which bore more directly on life and morals. 

Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, was accused of be- 
liog an inventor of words, rather than of things, and 
b was suspected that he was still in reality a Platon- 
We have before remarked that he agreed gene- 
rally with Polemo, who had innovated on pure Pla- 
tonism, or rather, who had drawn down the Platonic 
dogmas from the Empyreum, and contracted them 
within the " visible diurnal sphere." 

According to Zeno, philosophy is wisdom, or ^he 
perfection of the mind. Philosophy has three sub- 
divisions, Logic, Physiology, and Ethics. Our know- 
■■ledge arises from perceptions; from these, reason, the 
■Ruling faculty, forms our principles. The principles 
or maxims, which arise from the comparison of our 
perceptions, are either intentional, or involuntary, 

i(prolepseis.) In noticing the latter class of princi- 
ples, the Stoics made a great advance in the obser- 
vation of the mind, and anticipated, though obscure- 
ly, the excellent remarks of Reid. These notions, 
which are the conditions of our intelligence, are 
involved in the exercise of thinking, and form the 
I ^ 
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koinos logos, or common sense. A perception thi 
called fantasy, from the manifestation of light, b< 
cause it reveals at once the object and itself, tl 
thing perceived and the act of perceiving. Of pi 
ceptions some are strictly sensible ; others less so,' 
and which are perceived by sense, only as it were 
an instmment. The senses are faithful, and their 
perceptions are free from that incomprehensibility of 
which the Sceptics complained. The notions and 
principles founded upon perceptions are generally 
just, and men commonly agree in them ; the diffi- 
culty, and the source of disputes, arises from the ap- 
pUcation of general notions to individuals. The 
Stoics, like many other Grecian sects, but perhaps 
beyond them all, laid the greatest stress upon 
speech, as the instrument of thought. Instead how- 
ever of profiting by their own doctrine, and refoi 
inglanguage on philosophic principles, as an Lmprovi 
instrument of thinking, they abounded in verbal sul 
tleties ; and though they simplified the ten predii 
ments by reducing them to four divisions, — substance,'' 
quality, absoluteness, and relativeness, — they farther 
perplexed Logic, already over-run with vain distino- 
tions, by the addition of other illusory refinements. 

The physiology of the Stoics, who were gem 
borrowers, is taken from Heraclitus. There are ti 
principles, the passive and the active — matter 
the Deity, who is the universal fire. They ca^efuUJ^, 
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distinguished the Deity, however, from the nature of 
common fire. He was rather to be considered as the 
purest and most liquid aether. He is everlasting, in- 
corruptible, and unbegotten. Though residing chiefly 
in the outward circumference, he yet pervades the 
world of grosser matter. Fate and the divine will 
are the same, and constitute the laws of the imiverse. 
Matter is subject to these laws — it rose from, and 
will again be resolved into the Divine essence, during 
successive periods of inflammation, (ecpurosis.) The 
burning of the world is a favourite catastrophe with 
the Stoics, an abundant topic for eloquence, and 
theme for philosophy. The genuine Stoic dogma ap- 
pears to be, that the soul perishes with the body, but 
some are willing to assign it a longer date, and if it 
had lived a heroic life, placed it amid the stars, till 
the general conflagration should re-unite it, with all 
other finite existence, to the divine essence. 

In ethics the Stoics followed the outline of Po- 
lemo, and held that virtue consisted in a life confor- 
mable to nature — a phrase which has been ridiculed 
for its vagueness, but which appears to have been 
imperfectly apprehended. The conformity to nature 
is twofold — ^the conformity to our own nature, which 
is reason ; and conformity to the laws of external na- 
ture and to God, who is the reason, or logos of the 
universe ; and these two conformities coincide, for 
the soul of the wise man, similar in its nature to the 
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Deity, reflects the image of the divine wisdom. The 
Stoics exhausted all their distinctions in logic, and 
left none for morals, except the sole distinction of 
virtue and vice, — according to them, the only real 
good and evil. They had formed to themselves the 
model of an imaginary wise man, who was not only 
to be above the weaknesses, but also above the wants 
of humanity. In order to resemble this ideal perfec- 
tion, all that was required was to extirpate the pas- 
sions. Having attained to apathy, and guided by 
reason alone, their wise man resembled the l)eity in 
every thing but the duration of his existence. Nor 
was this difference of much moment, for as time is 
not necessary to virtue, so neither is it necessary 
to happiness, which is inseparably conjoined with 
virtue. 

As both the Stoics and the Epicureans were more 
distinguished for their mode of life than for the ori- 
ginality of their tenets, and as both sects have been 
made popular by two distinguished poets, — ^the Stoics 
by Lucan, the Epicureans by Lucretius, — a slighter 
notice of each is sufficient in the present instance. 

Epicurus was anxious in all things to represent 
himself as self-taught, whereas the reverse was the 
case, being in all things a borrower. His philosophy 
is that of Democritus, disguised by new terms, and 
a few alterations and additions, which are by no 
means improvements. Philosophy, according to Epi- 
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curus, is the exercise of reason, which, by means of 
thought, arrives at the end which a wise man pro- 
poses to himself, a happy life. A wise man will 
neither be swayed by authority nor antiquity ; for to 
a philosopher nothing ought to be more venerable 
and ancient than truth. In ai^uments and opinions 
a wise man will adhere to that which is clear, and 
to that only. The senses are the test of truth. The 
senses are never false : as in perception there is no 
judgment, so there can be no falsehood. It is the 
opinion alone that is deduced from perceptions which 
can possibly be erroneous. Opinions are true or 
false, as they are ratified or not by the senses. 

A& our senses are the criteria of truth and false- 
hood, so are our feelings the test of good and evil. 
Pleasure without pain is to be embraced, and pain 
without pleasure to be shunned. Where, as usually 
happens, they are mixed, prudence must strike the 
balance between them. Prudence, therefore, is the 
chief of the virtues, because an Epicurean philosopher 
only uses the virtues as means to attain to happiness. 
There are two kinds of pleasure — ^that which consists 
in rest, and that which consists in motion or action. 
The first alone can properly be considered as happi- 
ness, for that which consists in motion, like all mo- 
tion, must tend to a state of rest. 

We have here a distinguished instance of the pla- 
giarism of Epicurus. He borrows his thoughts from 
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Democritiis, but his phraseology from Aristippus. 
He agreed with Democritus, that the chief end, or 
summum bonum, to be sought, was not bodily plea- 
sure, but cheerfulness and tranquillity of mind ; yet, 
to disguise his obligationsr and to recruit his ranks 
from the voluptuaries, he uses the language of Aris- 
tippus, and affects to pay his homage to pleasure, 
whereas tranquillity was the private idol of his sect. 
In opposition to Aristippus and the Cyrenaics, he 
maintained that the pleasures of the body are in- 
ferior to those of the mind. Bodily pleasures are too 
nearly allied to pain, being but the satisfactions of 
the appetites, where the craving is long and the re- 
lief short ; but the pleasures of the mind are more 
lasting and sincere, less subject to change and acci- 
dent, and, instead of being evanescent, augmenting 
upon reflexion. 

The true Epicureans were nice in their choice of 
pleasure. Their maxim was never to buy it too dear ; 
and upon such terms, in this world, they found they 
could seldom be purchasers. A wise man, according 
to these severe and philosophic voluptuaries, will 
abstain even from music and poetry, as far as they 
are the incentives to passion. The common herd of 
the Epicureans, however, were far different, and let 
no flower of the spring pass by them, however in the 
end they might transfix themselves with thorns, and 
*' pierce themselves through with many sorrows." 
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Hence the reputation of the leaders served merely as 
a screen for the vices of many of their disciples, while 
I the profligacy of the scholar threw back an obloquy 
F upon the teachers, rather deserved by the doctrines 
[ vhich they taught than by the lives which they led. 
Though the senses are to be the test of truth, yet 
' Epicurus builds his worlds upon materials which 
escape the notice of the senses — atoms. These atoms 
are also to be innumerable, though the senses take 
* no uote of the infinite. They are also to move through 
an infinite vacuum, which again is no object of the 
ises ; so that Democritus, when he attacked the 
I authority of the senses, acted more consistently than 
Epicurus did. Though there is neither height nor 
depth in infinite space, the atoms of Epicurus are 
possessed of two absurdities, — they move downwards 
through infinity, and they possess unequal weights, 
with equal celerities. Notwithstanding all these 
ridiculous assumptions, Epicurus, perceiving that his 
theory would not work, added a slight declination, 

■ " clinamen principiorum," with no other argument for 
its existence than that it mended an indiiferent hy- 
pothtais, and enabled him to introduce chance into 
the universe, and freedom into the mind of man, — 
" Fatis avolsa voluntas." The gods which Democri- 

Ktus allowed to haunt the regions of the air, and who, ■ 
as shadows only, though gigantic ones, might be eon- 
Bidercd sufficiently innoxious, yet, as Democritus 
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confessed, they were troublesome in dreams, Epi- 
curus banished to a Utopia of his own invention, — 
those quiet inter-mundane spaces of perpetual sun- 
shine and serenity where, undisturbed by storms from 
without, or cares from within, these deified Epicu- 
reans might enjoy in full perfection the " dolce far 
niente" of the Italians. 

Such a theory as this were alone sufficient to con- 
vince us that the eagle-eyed genius of Greece was de- 
scending fast from " its pride of place," and about to ' 
fold its wings for ever. After this the human mind 
lay fallow and unproductive for ages, exhausted by 
its previous and abimdant harvests of flowers rather 
than of fruits. 

Philosophy was continued in a state of suspended 
animation, rather than of living energy and original 
production, under the Romans — ^in some degree un- 
der the Saracens also ; we can scarcely add under 
the schoolmen. 

The Romans had no turn for invention or specu- 
lation ; but seized with a strong hand, and with no 
feeble judgment, on what was immediately fitted for 
life and practice. Cicero became an Academic, not 
from being perplexed with speculative doubts, but 
because he thought it suitable to his profession as a 
lawyer to plead on both sides of every question. His 
joke upon Aristoxenes might be retorted upon him- 
self, when Cicero observed, upon the philosophic mu^ 
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sician calling the soul a harmony : " Hie ab arte su.-! 
nou reeessit." Even in the pursuit of philosophy 
he ever kept a steady eye on his own profession. 
While the liepublic lasted, the Romans had some va- 
riety of choice amidst the diversity of sects ; after 
the establishment of the empire they were chiefly di- 
vided into two ; if pliant to the existing tyranny, 
they became Epicureans ; if they stiHened themselves 
against arbitrary power, they encased themselves in 
the armour of the Stoics. While the rest of the uni- 
verse was enslaved, the Stoics at least remained free 
— free during life in the recesses of the mind; but if 
that last retreat of liberty were violated, ready to pro- 
cure for themselves by violent hands the liberation 
of eternity. 

The only sect during those times which has some 
claim to originality is that of the Alexandrian school. 
The theories of the east and west had been encoun- 
tering each other, and intermingling along the con- 
fines of the lloman dominion in Asia, and had given 
rise to Gnosticism among the heretical Christians, 
and to the commencement of the cabbala among the 

, Jews, which in its first origin was not dissimilar from 
i emanative theory of the east, already mentioned, 

^with its ocean of light, its secondary fountain of ra- 
diance, and its successive and concentric circles of 
being, though afterwards rendered more complicat- 

Kby a contmnal accession of fable and personifica^ 



^^. Jews 
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tion, of mystery, and even of magic. But the aim of 
the Alexandrian school was far more extensive — to 
reconcile not only Plato and Aristotle, but the con- 
flicting systems of the east and west, and from the 
fusion of these different elements to recast a philoso- 
phy which should be at once new and ancient, and 
which was intended to prgve a successful rival to 
Christianity. Better, and certainly more amusing^ 
information is gained respecting the genius of the 
new sect from Porphyry's life of Plotinus, than from 
any short abstract of their mystical notions, where 
the reveries of Plato and Pythagoras were still more 
attenuated into the abstract notions of the most tran- 
scendental ontology, while these chimeras are pre- 
tended to be deduced and proved by a very subtle 
and refined logic. 

Plotinus, by Porphyry's account, was so much: 
ashamed of his soul having been entrapped into a 
body, that he always blushed whenever the subject 
was alluded to, and never could be brought to say 
when he was bom, who were his parents, and what 
was his country. He was indignant at the mention 
of his picture being taken, and wondered why his 
friends should wish to perpetuate to posterity the 
disgrace he had incurred by appearing in the flesh. 
" A worthy object," he exclaimed, " to contemplate 
the shadow of a worthless shade," for so he termed 
his body. However, his friends and scholars W€re 
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not to be so defeated, and secretly introduced a pain- 
ter as one who wished to be instructed in the higher 
philosophy, and who, instead of attending to the in- 
vectives of Plotinus against the body, was anxiously 
endeavouring to recollect every expression and fea- 
ture of that body, and was thus enabled to give an 
accurate likeness of him. 

Plotinus was very desirous to learn the secrets of 
the Magi of Persia, and could hit upon no better ex- 
pedient to discover them, than to join the invading 
army of Gordian ; but the Magi seem to have had no 
relish for this ardent and warlike disciple, and when 
Gordian was slain and the Romans defeated, he re- 
turned as wise, but in a much greater hurry than he 
came. 

There is considerable dispute whether the Origen 
that Porphyry mentions as a fellow disciple of Plo- 
tinus, was the Christian or a heathen Origen ; it is 
possible, but not highly probable, that Ammoniws 
should have had two very eminent disciples of the 
same name. The chief objection to its being the 
Christian Origen is the friendly footing on which Plo- 
tinus and Origen were together, but it is to be recol- 
lected that Origen was but half a Christian, and Plo- 
tinus half a pagan, while their master, Ammonius, 
was a complete mixture of both. Plotinus did not 
sacrifice to the gods, he hinted that the gods ought 
rather to have sacrificed to him, as more intimately 
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united to the Supreme Deity. The enmity of the 
Alexandrian school against Christianity began with 
Porphyry, from causes not sufficiently ascertained; 
Plotinus wrote against the Christian heretics and the 
Gnostics, but in a slighter manner, and devolved the 
full refutation of them to his disciple, Porphyry. 

With regard to the writings of Plotinus, the titles 
are by no means tempting to a modern reader: 
" How from the first proceed the things that are af- 
ter the first, and concerning the one;" and another^ 
"Kail souls are one." Even " a treatise .concern- 
ing love," were as good a cure for the passion of a 
rejected suitor as to take the lover's leap from the 
Leucadian rock ; if he survived the reading of the one 
or the leaping from the other, the remedy would be 
aUke effectual. When he wrote, Porphyry observes, 
he neither formed the letters perfectly, nor distin- 
guished the syllables, nor attended at all to ortho- 
graphy, so that Porphyry, to whom he bequeathed 
tBe correction of his manuscripts, had a legacy which 
was no sinecure. Though wrapped up in the high- 
est contemplations, and always seeking to unite him- 
self to the Deity, the discernment of Plotinus in 
smaller matters was considered wonderful ; he de- 
tected among a number of slaves the thief who had 
stolen a noble matron's necklace, and he perceived 
the secret intention which Porphyry had formed of 
putting himself to death. 
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I When they were celebratiug the birth-day of Pla- 
to, Porphyry produced a poem upon the sacred mar- 
riage, in which there were many things concealed in 
jnystic expressions, and written with a divine enthu- 
siasm, according to Porphyry's own account ; the 
hearers naturally concluded that Porphyry was mad, 
Jaut Plotinus, who knew when to pay a handsome 
compliment, called out loudly, " You have shewn 
yourself at once a poet, a philosopher, and a Hiero- 
phant." Apollo was still more flattering towards 
Plotinus himselK but his compliments were not so well 
turned ; his verses are exceedingly ill written, and 
shew that Phcehus by this time was in the last stage 
of dotage. 

Plotinus had nearly obtained a ruined town in Cam- 
pania from the emperor Gallienus, where he intend- 
Iedtoretirewithhis philosophic friends,and to establish 
ihe republic of Plato, and had already called his intend- 
ed town Platonopolis, but courtiers, who in every age 
«f the world have opposed every useful design, en- 
vied the philosopher the piece of waste land that 
was assigned him, and contrived to defeat the cm- 
|>eror's intentions. When Origen once entered his 

■ achool, Plotinus, covered with blushes, wished to rise 
from his seat, and Origen desiring him to continue 
his discourse, he replied, " All desire of speaking is 
taken away, when the speaker knows that those he is 
I ebout to address are acquainted with all he has to 
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say," and then making a very few observations he 
rose from his seat. 

His house at Rome was crowded with children of 
both sexes who were intrusted to him by tteir pa^ 
rents, so that it resembled a temple where all found 
refuge, and though his^life was averse from business, 
yet he was often appointed the arbiter of their differ- 
ences by the Roman citizens. 

He attained to the intuition of the Supreme God 
in the way recommended in the symposium of Plato, 
who was manifested to him neither by form nor idea, 
but existing in a manner above all that is intelligi^ 
ble, to which Porphyry modestly adds : " I also, Por- 
phyry, once approached and was imited to the Su- 
preme Deity in the 68th year of my age." 

The last of words of Plotinus were, " I am endea- 
vouring to rejoin that which is divine in me to that 
which is divine in the universe," saying this, he ex- 
pired, and immediately a serpent issuing out from 
below his bed, disappeared through a crevice in the 
wall. 

Plotinus is the chief of the later Platonists, who 
blend the doctrines of Plato with the logic of Aris- 
totle, and unite in some degree the superstition and 
mystery of the emanative philosophy, then prevalent 
in Egypt and in the east, with the tenets of the west. 
They are in substance the same opinions which have 
prevailed from the earliest times of Chaldea down to 
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the Pantheists and mystics of later ages, though the 
whole is conceived by Plotinus with more subtilty of 
logic than beauty of imagination. What is most re- 
markable is, that his work has been made a text^ 
. book, and has furnished the ground-work for nume- 
^M JFOUS other systems ; and many have chosen to draw 
^1 their notions of Plato from Plotinus rather than from 
Plato himself, from the mistake of supposing that 
Plotinus correctly represented the Platonic doctrines. 
^^ The aim of the Alexandrians was to attain abso- 
^V lute knowledge by union with the Divine mind, and 
^^ this was to be reached by what they termed theory, 
or contemplation. They cited the authority of Plato 
^^ for their fundamental maxim, that all true knowledge 
^^kmust proceed from the union of the mind and the 
^^B object ; hence intuition in the All-being is necessary 
^^■libr the perfect discernment of truth. Absolute ex- 
^^K^ence is unity — this primitive unity is without qua- 
^^B^ties, " pure existence without accident." This unity 
^^B^ifl pure light continually overflowuig. From unity 
^^* proceeds (nous) or mind, which contemplates the 
unity. From mind emanates the soul of the universe. 
These three constitute the Triad of Plotinus. 

• Mind contemplates the unity as the all-possible, 
and by this act becomes itself the first actual being. 
What mind thinks, it at the same time creates, for 
thought alone is true existence. Mind, by always 
I thinking, yet with continual variety of thought, be- 
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comes the infinite fountain oflife. The soul of the 
world, which is the produce and logos of mind, thiuks, 
hut more darkly, and through the medium of mind. 
It also produces, but less perfectly, for instance, it is 
the origin of human souls. 

Virtue consists in simplification, by means of more 
or less perfect union with the Divine nature. 

The absurdities of the Alexandrian school have a 
degree of interest attached to them, which would not 
otherwise belong to them, from their original hosti- 
lity to Christianity, and from their afterwards be- 
coming the source of Christian mysticism,~froni 
their throwing light, such as it is, on the writings of 
Jacob Behmen and of Schelling, who are obviously 
Indebted to them, though, in the first instance at 
least, receiving their tenets at second-hand. 

It is striking to observe the coincidence between 
the last being of Aristotle, matter, and the first be- 
ing of the Alexandrians, the primal Deity. " Mat- 
ter is capability," according to Aristotle, and the 
Alexandrian deity is nothing more. The first is th^-j 
possibility of becoming all forms, and the last is t 
mere possibility of becoming all existence, 

The error of the Alexandrians consisted in mista 
ing the abstraction of the mind for the reahty of e 
istence ; their thoughts could go no farther than e 
stract, or absolute existence — the first step, 
second step was to blend their own consciousne^ 
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' with the abstraction thej had formed. The third 
error was a similar mistalie of the subjective for the 
objective, aud the considering tlieir own thoughts as 
equivalent to actual being. Such are the very mis- 
takes prevalent to this day in Germany, and the still 
more absurd, and more blasphemous tenets of Fichte 
and Schelling. 

A writer of a more extended account of Specula- 
tive Opinions, might point out the cui'ious coin- 
cidence between the first being of the Alexandrians 
and the first bciug of the Hindoos ; trace their exact 
similarity, and compare the Triads of both, and then 
enter on the more difficult inquiry from what central 
point these two similar systems proceeded. 

The historian of Metaphysics must confess, when 
he reaches the Saracens, that his materials fail him, 
— that few works are preserved of Saracenic phi- 
losophy, and that even if these were fully master- 
ed, still his knowledge would be only fragmentary, 
that the works would require a larger collection to 
elucidate them, and that the volumes which should 
supply the chasms, have perished. 

There, however, remains this consolation, that 
what is lost scarcely deserves a regret. The Sara- 
cens are only philosophers by courtesy, — the servile 
scholars of Aristotle, who thought they were follow- 
ing his precepts, when they were often misled by 
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the interjtretatioiis of the Alexandrian school. Wha^j 
indeed, coidd be expected but a Babel of error andi 
confusion, when the rhapsodies of the Koran formed 
the foundation, and the log^c of Aristotle reared the 
superstructure. The more eminent among the Ara- 
bian philosophers, aware of the discordancy of thi 
materials with which they were buihling, flung asidi 
the Koran as the greatest rubbish of the two ; buti 
how little could they imderstand of Aristotle tram 
lated from bad Syriac into unfaithful Arabic, and' 
frequently interpreted upon principles which were' 
adverse to his own. 

The Scholastics, so called from Dialectics being' 
sedulously cultivated in the schools of Cliarlemagne, 
were still less entitled to bo esteemed philosophers 
than even the Saracens. Their chief employment 
consisted in applying the spurious logic which then 
prevailed, to theological dogmas, and in deducing in- 
ferences from the tenets of St. Austin. An additional 
gleam of light reached them occasionally from tlie 
Greeks in the east, or the Spanish Saracens in the 
west. Scotus Erigena, in introducing mysticism, 
broke the drowsy acquiescence in received opinions, 
and possessed ever after, in the Catholic church, a 
small interior sect, who could deduce their hostility 
to the schoolmen from his introduction of the writ- 
ings of Dionysius, the false Areopaglte. On the other 
hand, Pope Silvester brought some scientific and me- 
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chanical improvements from his intercourse with the 
Arabs in Spain. 

Abelardj who was accused of forsaking some of the 
errors of Romish superstition for others which he 
borrowed from the Gentile writers, excited an interest 
by his classic style, and his supposed adherence to 
Ethnic opinions; and his school, freed from the 
trammels of prevailing authority, exerted a freedom 
of thought, and soundness of judgment, if we except 
some errors in religious opinions, which placed them 
considerably above their contemporaries. 

England did not forget her precedence in teaching 
the nations how to live, and how to think. John of 
Salisbury first perceived, and forcibly exposed, the 
futility of the Scholastic system ; while Friar Bacon 
made the first distinguished attempt to renovate the 
philosophy of nature. 

Aquinas is justly considered the chief of the Scho- 
lastics, and his works give rather too favourable a 
picture of what was considered the philosophy of his 
age. Instead of appealing to reason and to facts, he 
first perverts a passage of Scripture, and then endea- 
vours to eke out his argument by the misinterpreted 
authority of Aristotle. Of the various questions pro- 
posed, nearly one-half are above, and the other below 
the human faculties. He descends from the highest 
mysteries of the Divine nature into questions the 
most trivial and puerile, and is equally ready, with the 
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help of the Bible and with Aristotle, to find the ex- 
act nature of the Trinity, or to determine whether 
the angels sing matins and vespers. Still, in the 
midst of the absurd discussions which occupy the 
schoolmen, he leaves traces of his native strength of 
mind. Like eyes long accustomed to the darkness, 
his view is peculiarly discriminative amid the dimness 
and shadows of ontology. 

His arguments for the unity of the Deity would 
not lose by a comparison with Dr. Clarke. Aquinas 
shews well that motion supposes a mover, and effect 
a cause ; and secondary causes, a first cau^e ; that 
the laws of nature imply a lawgiver, and its order an 
ordainer. And as no one can give to another that 
which is not in his own possession, the Deity must 
possess all perfections in the highest degree; and 
since His essence is original, and therefore unlimited, 
he must possess in His own existence the greatest 
well-being and all-being. 

Aquinas's argument for the unity of the Deity, in 
its native dress, is sufficiently scholastic. God is 
" purus actus," pure activity, without mixture of pas- 
siveness, therefore without form, for form implies a 
previous passiveness to the assumption of form. But 
the assumption of form is that which constitutes ge- 
nera and species, and genera and species give rise to 
numbers. Therefore the Divine nature not admitting 
form, the Deity is alone and solitary in his class, and 



strictly identical with his own nature. This argument, 
though highly metaphysical, and confined in its forai 
to the scholastic philosophy, may yet be both simpli- 
fied and strengthened. Whatever constitutes a being, 
an individual, is not communicable to another indivi- 
dual, otherwise it would not possess the principle 
of individuation. The properties which constitute 
Aquinas a man, arc common to the kind — the 
properties which constitute him an individual, are 
confined to himself; on the supposition of two 
gods, each is possessed of absolute being and all 
perfections ; but absolute being and all perfections 
constitute the Divine nature, — they are therefore 
identical with it, and by mathematical demonstra- 
tion are identical with each other. Secondly, 
number implies difference; but on the supposition of 
two Deities, they both possess all perfections, there- 

Ifore there is no difference, and of course no number 
and no plurality. Thirdly, in the universe all are 
parts of a whole, co-ordinate and subservient one to 
another ; but things which differ do not assume one 
order unless under one ordainer, for many are more 
easily brought into one order by one than by many. 
One design is the natural result of one mind, but 
not of many minds, except contingently, that is, as far 
as they happen to be at one with each other. But 
since that which is original is absolute and necessarily 
existent, and nowise contingent, it follows that the 
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Original Cause which reduced all things under one 
order should itself be one ; and this first and single 
cause is God. 

But " the spider has woven her veil of seclusion," 
and spread her cobwebs, scarcely more attenuated 
than the arguments which they cover, over the works 
of the Scholastics. In vain Leibnitz exhorts us to 
search in them for hidden treasure, and exclaims, 
" there is gold in that mud." Alas, of all employments, 
that of the gold-washer is the least remimerative ! 

The schoolmen long paid the blindest deference 
to Aristotle ; but at the revival of letters they felt 
as the Magi would have done at the rise of a dou- 
ble Sim, not knowing which luminary to worship. 
The original and Greek Aristotle was found to be 
different fi-om the often translated Aristotle they had 
received from the Moslem. His followers took dif- 
ferent sides — ^a house divided against itself cannot 
stand — ^and the authority of the Stagirite began to 
totter. The school of Plato was also revived, another 
source of weakness ; but it was said to be discouraged 
by the Church of Rome, as bearing too great a simi- 
larity to the doctrines of that forbidden book — ^the 
Bible. Soon all the ancient sects appeared to rise 
from the dead, and each found a patron, who suc- 
ceeded, if not in permanently supporting them, at 
least in distinguishing himself These were in gene- 
ral sprung from the nurse of modern arts, Italy ; but 
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their fame was soon overshadowed by two of their^ 
countrjracn. Cardan and Giordano Bruno. 

Cardan may be considered as the first great inuo- 
vator in plulosophy in naodern times ; not from pos- 
sessing any new system, but from his restless and 
unquiet temper opposing and altering whatever was 
received. Aristotle and Plotinus still gave the ma- 
terials of speculative philosophy, though the autho- 
rity of the fonner was questioned. The books that 
Cardan recommends to his sons are few ; and he 
says if they leave these to read others, they will only 
get in exchange brass for gold. In poetry. Homer, 
Virgil, Horace ; in grammar, Priscian ; in rhetoric, 
Cicero and Quintiiian ; in history, Xenophon, Sal- 
lust, Suetonius, Plutarch ; in mathematics, Euclid, 
ApoUonius, Archimedes, Vitruvius, Ptolemy ; in me- 
dicine, which was his own profession, Uippocrates, 
Galen, Avicenna, Rhasis, Dioscorides, Bellonius, Ges- 
ner, and Vesalius. 

The tliree Italians, Cardan, Bruno, and Campan- 
ella, who distinguished themselves most in their at- 
tempts to form a new philosophy, have many things 
in common ; the same contempt for established 
opinions ; a similar tendency to enthusiasm and ex- 
travagant fancies ; and a certain degree of madness 
appearing in them all. Their minds were also much 
infected by the peculiarities of Aristotle's writings, 
even while they were struggling to free themselves 
from his yoke. All of them attempted to supply his 
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place by the dogmas of the later Platonists, and es- ' 
pecially by Plotinus; and Bruno, in some measure, 
and Campanella, in a greater degree, have joined ^ 
atomic and sensible tenets to the doctrines of a mys- ' 
tical philosophy. 

That the power of imagination was very consider- , 
able in Cardan's mind, appeared in his early child- 
hood, when, being desired by his father to remain 
always in bed till nine o'clock, he saw at the foot of 
his bed, an airy imagery of all sorts of pageants and 
persons, towers, houses, animals, horses with riders ; 
flowers and trees on the one side, and on the other, 
theatres crowded with men of various aspects and dress, 
bearing instruments of music, appeared all sweeping 
along before his eyes ; and he lay delighted with the 
procession that was passing before him ; and when 
asked by his relations at what he was gazing so in- 
tently, he was afraid to tell, lest he should offend 
whatever power it was that afforded him the vision. 
Above a hundred times in his dreams he was ter- 
rified by a red cock that spoke to him with a human 
voice, and predicted misfortunes, which, however, 
never happened. 

When these sights left him, he received in com- 
pensation a faculty of seeing the moon whenever 
he looked up to the sky ; and also the still more 
L wonderful privilege, that in his presence, whatever 
I wounds were inflicted no blood flowed, and no injury 
I was feltj so that he boldly mingled in many quarrels 
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in the street, and joined in the thickest of the fray, 
for the sake of preserving the peace. When he went 
out a-hunting, the hare which had been seized by 
the hounds was found to have received no injury; 
and a man who was surrounded and struck by as- 
sassins, owed his life to Cardan coming to the cathe- 
dral at Milan at the time. 

Cardan was warned by dreams of all things that 
were to befal him. While he was joyous and cheer- 
ful, arid sitting, though a mortal, in the seat of the 
immortals, he beheld himself one night in a pleasant 
and very fair garden, adorned with flowers, and 
loaded with fruits of every variety, so that nothing 
more delightful could be invented by any painter, or 
even by the poet Pulci, or by imagination herself. 
In that garden were two doors, one leading in- 
to the street, the other into the house to which it 
was attached. From the house door a girl came 
out clad in a white garment. While Cardan ran 
forward to embrace her, the gardener shut the door 
leading to the street, and locked it. In vain he 
called after the gardener, and desired him to open 
the door. He could not prevail upon him ; he re- 
mained sorrowing, but still holding the girl by the 
hand, till he was wakened out of sleep. Shortly 
after he made an ominous commencement of ac- 
quaintance with his future father-in-law, by his 
neighbour's house taking fire in the night; and a 
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few days after beheld his neighbour's daughter pass- 
ing through the street exactly as he had seen the 
young woman in his dream. From that time the 
dream began to be fulfilled. He could neither think 
of marrying her with any prospect of comfort, on 
account of his extreme poverty, nor yet give up 
thoughts of her. But his friends did not see the 
same difficulty that he did, and strongly advised 
him to marry the girl, offering to help him forward 
in the world if it were necessary ; so he married. 
His marriage ^he considered bad, but the conse- 
quences worse. Two successive miscarriages of sons 
occurred in the fourth month, so that he despaired 
of offspring, and suspected witchcraft. These two 
were, however, the most fortunate of his male pro- 
geny. His eldest son, " a good, kind, simple lad," 
whose only faults till his twenty-third year, were 
gambling and gluttony, first married a wife without 
fortune, and, as it is hinted, without reputation, and 
afterwards had the misfortune, as the father termed 
it, of being discovered by his own confession, to have 
administered poison to her in her confinement, while 
he attended her both as her husband and physician. 
The father had been warned by a dream, and the 
son by a sow, of what was to happen. The son, 
when he had received a silk gown from his father, 
on his entering into the medical profession, and was 
strutting about the streets attended by a servant, 
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unfortunately disturbed the slumbers of a sow re- 
posing before a butcher's stall, as is the custom 
with these animals, Cardan informs us, in that part 
of Italy. The enraged animal overturned the new- 
made doctor, and had nearly anticipated the execu- 
tioner, had not the butchers come to his rescue with 
their boar spears, and allowed him to escape. Alarm- 
ed at the prodigy, the son ran home to his father to 
consult with him how they were to avert the omen. 
" Beware of leading a swinish life," said the wise 
man, little perceiving, as he remarks, that his son 
was rather threatened with dying a swinish death, 
which was soon accomplished by the executioner 
cutting his throat. His father was warned of the 
danger attending his son, by his bed being violently 
shaken the night before his son's clandestine mar- 
riage, as Cardan supposed, by the guardian demon, 
which was ever warning him, in humble imitation- of 
Socrates and his genius. When his son was in pri- 
son, he was forewarned of his death by the appear- 
ance of a bloody sword at the root of the ring finger 
of his right hand. This sword grew redder and 
redder till it became like fire ; but in the morning 
succeeding the night on which his son's head was 
cut off, the little sword had nearly vanished, and the 
next day it totally disappeared. During the twenty 
days his son was confined in j)rison. Cardan, almost 
continually, while sitting in his library, heard the 
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voice of his son confessing his crime. Seized with 
an irresistible frenzy, he rushed down to the court 
of his house ; and though he well knew what injury- 
he might be doing his son, could not help calling out 
in the hearing of several persons, Alas ! my son is 
privy to his wife's death ; he has confessed the crime, 
and will have his head struck off in consequence. A 
few minutes after, he met his son-in-law, who told 
him that every thing had happened exactly as he 
had forewarned. Cardan, however, had the satis&c- 
tion to think that all who had condemned his son to 
death for poisoning his wife, were overtaken by some 
signal punishment, either in their own sudden death, 
or in th^ loss of some portion of their family. 

As he considered his oldest son who was executed, 
as the honour of the family, so he looked upon the 
younger son as its disgrace, to whose continual folly 
and flagitiousness nothing could be added ; " so that 
I was forced," he says, " to put him more than once 
into prison, to have him condemned to exile, and 
to deprive him of his paternal inheritance." His 
daughter only gave him uneasiness twice ; when he 
had to pay down her dowry, and by her making no 
additions to the noble family into which she had 
been married. " I am well aware," says he, " that 
these circumstances may seem quite immaterial to 
future ages ; but whatsis there in this mortal life ex- 
cept what is empty, vain, and the shadow of a dream ?" 
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The recollection of the cruel death of his eldest 
son poisoned the whole of his life, till one night, as 
he was lying awake deeply occupied with the thoughts 
of his misfortunes, an unknown voice called out to 
him, " put the precious stone you wear about your 
neck into your mouth." Cardan did so, and from 
that moment for the space of two years, he thought 
of the death of his beloved son no more, till at a 
public dinner, the memory of his loss again flashed 
upon him, and he again applied the same remedy, 
and experienced a cure which in no instance ever 
failed. 

The only piece of good fortune Cardan ever met 
with, proceeded from the only lie, he says, that he 
ever told. He had boasted that he could cure a con- 
simaption ; and this was not altogether a lie either, he 
observes, for he hoped to cure it. Hamilton, arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's, having met with the book in 
which this boast was contained, and labouring under 
the symptoms of a consumption himself, enticed Car- 
dan by money and promises first to Lyons, then to 
Paris, and afterwards to Scotland, and though no 
cure was effected, dismissed him with a letter of 
thanks, and commendations at Cardan's own request, 
to stop the mouths of those who would object against 
him as a vain boaster. This journey added much to 
the celebrity of Cardan, for having purchased clothes 
made in the Scottish fashion, and finding none of the 
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old clothes dealers in Italy willing to give him any 
considerable sum for them, he continued to wear 
them, even in the city of Rome itself, to the great ad- 
miration of all the beholders. 

Cardan was eat up with superstition and incredu- 
lity at the same time. He brought great odium up- 
on himself by calculating our Saviour's nativity, and 
deducing the course of his life and his miracles from 
the position of the stars at his birth. He professed 
to believe in the Deity, and in the immortality of 
the soul ; but thought that respect was shewn to the 
Deity by speaking and thinking of him as little as 
possible, and that though the soul was immortal, it 
was difficult to conjecture in what its immortality 
consisted. Yet on account of a dream, he frequent- 
ly paid his court to the Virgin Mary, and to the bless- 
ed Martin, from whom he was warned to expect 
many advantages, his father having told him that 
whatever he asked from the Virgin on the 1st of 
April at a particular hour, he would obtain ; he tried 
this receipt, and found it successful, but was doubt- 
ful whether to attribute the success altogether to the 
Virgin, or to some rather magical practices that he 
was employing at the same time, in order to make as- 
surance doubly sure. 

He mentions that he was by disposition passion- 
ate, voluptuous, revengeful, obstinate, rough, and im- 
prudent, timid, of a cold heart, and of a warm head, 
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little addicted to piety, and much to talking — ^prone 
by nature to every evil and vice. So silly as to keep 
those servants that were of no use to him, but ra- 
ther had disgraced him, and even to suffer the ani- 
mals that were given him in presents, such as kids, 
lambs, and rabbits, to run about and defile his 
whole house. 

Though Cardan was considered one of the earliest 
original thinkers of modern times, his originality con- 
sists more in character than in genius. His writings 
indicate very considerable power, but it is power 
which leads to no great result. The base of his phi- 
losophical system is Aristotle, interpreted by Aver- 
roes, and coloured by a mixture of the writings of 
Plotinus. These are the doctrines upon which he 
proceeds, not however assenting to them, but carp- 
ing at them all the way, and slightly modifying them. 
He is the first of the modem Italian philosophers, 
and in the general powers of the mind he is perhaps 
not inferior to the other two, Bruno and Campanella ; 
but he has not the enthusiasm, nor the imagination 
of Bruno, nor the occasional dark and poetic ima- 
gery with which the unintelligible perplexities and 
verbal discoveries of Bruno are involved. 

The treatises of Bruno are very scarce. Cole- 
ridge, who has extracted some of the finest passages, 
considered himself fortunate in seeing six of them. 
I have only met with four. 

3 
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As the insanity of Cardan's mind took the turn of 
superstition, so Giordano Bruno's did of enthusiasm. 
The latter breathed nothing but contempt for philo- 
sophy, as then taught, and an earnest longing of re- 
joining the Universal Being, according to the method 
of the Alexandrian school. Plotinus was the mas- 
ter and guide that Bruno chiefly looked up to. Gior- 
dano was, however, much occupied with LuUius's art 
of memory, which also had some relation to the Jew- 
ish cabbala, preferring for the system of classification 
the descending steps of emanation, in the eastern 
philosophy, to the categories of Aristotle. 

But though later Platonism gives its chief charac- 
ter to the dark and perplexed theory of Bruno, yet 
he borrows freely on all sides, except from Aristotle, 
whom he passes by with disdain, and mixes without 
reluctance, or any sense of incongruity, the atoms of 
Democritus, to the mystic numbers of Pythagoras. 
He often pours out words with as little meaning as if 
his mind were like the complicated circles of his ad- 
mired " method of LuUy," which, without the aid of 
intelligence, and by their simple revolution, would 
place words in new combinations, to discover propo- 
sitions by a merely mechanical process. 

At other times his genius breaks out in short 
flashes, from the dense smoke with which he has sur- 
rounded himself, and his verses are not unworthy to 
be compared to the fragments of the Orphic hymns. 



^^V^and his guesses appear now and then Hke anticipations 
^^K' of future discoveries. Sometimes Descartes might 
^^B' be suspected of borrowing from him, and sometimes 
^^B Leibnitz. But these coincidences are rather to be 
^^H attributed to the narrowness of tlie human under- 
^^B standing, which is often on tlie brink of errors, as well 
^^B as of truths, though yet from timidity, or wealiness, 
^^B it withdraws itself from the discovery, or the paradox, 
^^B which are to confer celebrity on much later writers. 
^^B Throughout the whole range of being, Bruno be- 
^^B holds nothing but the descent from light to darkness, 
^^B and the return from darkness to light, unity flow- 
^^B ing out into variety, and variety again resolving it- 
^^B self into the one universal existence. As souls, 
^^B by their reversion from the free action of spirit, 
^^B and their turning towards matter, lose their spiritual 
^^m lity, assume bodies, come within the dominion of na- 
^^ft ture, and subject themselves to the laws of mortal 
^^B fete, so, by recovering the true notion of existence, 
^^B and attending to the " harp of the universal Apollo," 
^^ they retrace the steps of their descent, and reassume 

their place in the higher order of being. 
^^ That renovation of metaphysics which was unsuc- 
^^B cessfully attempted by the great but irregular genius 
^^M of the ItaUans, was more successfiilly accomplished by 
^^B the eminent powers of two French philosophers, Des- 
^^B €M,rtes and Malebranche. Descartes has scarcely had 
^^B justice done him, even in his own country. Bacon's 
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ninety-eereDth aphorism, in the first book of his No- 
vum Organum, seems almost prophetic of the great 
attempt made (a generation later) by Descartes : 
" Nemo adhue tanta mentis constantia et rigore in- 
rentus est, ut decreverit et sibi imposuerit theorias 
et notiones communes penitus abolere, et intellectum 
abrasum et fequum ad particularia de integro appli- 
care." "Quod si quis aetate matura, et sensibus ixt-J 
tegris, et meute repurgata, se ad experientiam et ad I 
particularia de integro applicet, de eo melius speran-l 
dum est" I 

Descartes is the first of modern theorists who, cast- 1 
ing off the authority of the ancients, and rejectin^l 
all preconceived notions, has endeavoured to excogi-1 
tate, from the workings of his own mind alone, a sj-s- 
tem of the universe. The ancients, living in a more 
poetical age of the human mind, and setting out from^ 
the &bles of antiquity as their point of departure, fa^M 
excelled Descartes in the richness of their imaginar- 
tion, and in the colours which they have given to 
their dreams ; but Descartes, to use his own expres- 
sion, the single architect of bis own edifice, has given 
more simphcity and unity to the superstructure he 
was rearing. 

The opinions of men, he'observed, were partly bor- ' 
rowed the one from another, without ex^nination, 
and partly the silent and unobserved growth of 
their faculties imperfectly exercised ; and to i 
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these sources of error, he took all his opinions to 
task, not with a view, as he has been erroneously de- 
scribed, to rear a system of opinions without the aid 
of ultimate truths, but simply that he might recon- 
struct his opinions with the unbiassed attention of 
the matured powers of his mind. 

His own existence he found to be involved even 
in his doubts concerning it. " I doubt, therefore I 
think ; I think, therefore I am," was not adduced 
. with a view of proving his existence, but to shew 
that the belief of his existence was implied in every 
operation of his mind. This opinion, therefore, ne- 
cessarily remained, when all others were discarded. 
Amongst his other notions, he formed the notion 
of an all perfect, and necessarily existing Being ; and 
he supposed it absurd to question whether that which 
necessarily existed did actually exist, and thus con- 
founded an hypothetical truth with a question of real 
and outward existence. This want of distinguishing 
between what is subjectively, and what is objectively 
true, has left many very acute men in doubt whether 
Descartes, by his celebrated argument, had proved 

I the existence of a Deity or not ; and the same dis- 
pute was maintained among the schoolmen, when 
Anselm, the real author of the sophism, proposed 
this pretended proof of the Divine Being. The vi- 
cious circle by which he first attempts to prove the 
existence of a Deity by the exercise of reason, and 
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then proves our reason adequate for the discovery of * 
the truth, by proving the existence of an all perfect 
Being, incapable of deceiving us, has .been often re- 
marked ; but it must be observed in defence of 
Descartes, that he considered his proof as an axiom 
whose truth followed as soon as the terms in which 
it was expressed were understood, rather than a pro- 
position which it required any steps of the reasoning 
faculty to demonstrate. Another proof of the Di- ■ 
vine existence, as if not quite satisfied himself with 
the first, he drew from the same notion of an all 
perfect Being, but in a different manner. The effect 
cannot be superior to the cause ; we have a notion 
of an all perfect Being ; this notioB we derive not 
from ourselves ; there must therefore be without us 
an object corresponding to this idea, and that object 
is God, From the existence of God the reality of 
our knowledge seemed obviously to follow ; for since 
God can have no intention of deceiving us, in every 
misapprehension we must deceive ourselves, by the 
imperfect exercise of our faculties, or by imperfectty 
attending to the object they present to us. What ; 
we darkly and confusedly perceive, may lead to erro- 
neous conclusions, but whatever is clear and distinct 
must be true, and carries the stamp of Divine ve- 
racity along with it. Hence, whatever we clearly 
and distinctly perceive, if not actual, is at least pos- 
sible ; for if not existing, yet God could give it ex- 
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istence. Besides these, there are other eternal truths 
innate in the mind, of which it is impossible to doubt, 
such as ex nihilo nihil. 

A substance, properly speaking, is that which 
exists of itself; there is therefore only one substance, 
God. Other beings may also be called substances, 
though in a less strict sense ; these depend on God 
immediately and solely for their existence. " A 
substance may be recognised from any of its attri- 
butes ; but there is one chief property of each sub- 
stance which constitutes its nature and essence, and 
to which all its other attributes are referred ; thus, 
extension in length, breadth, and depth, constitutes 
the nature of corporeal substance, and thought con- 
stitutes the nature of the substance which thinks." 

Extension, with its different modifications, being 
thus the sole essential attribute of body, the causes of 
colours and sounds, or the unknown modifications of 
extension which occasion our sensation, are distin- 
guished as secondary qualities, and the obvious modi- 
fications of extension as the primary qualities of bodies. 
Space has no real existence ; it is only extension consi- 
dered abstractedly, without reference to any individual 
body ; and a vacuum does not denote space in which 
there is nothing, but only in which there are none of 
those things which we naturally think should be 
present there, " quas in eo esse debere cog^tamus." 
' Thus, as au urn is intended to contain water, it is 
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said to be empty when it is filled with air." As there 
is no vacuum which we can place beyond the range 
of matter, the world must be considered as unbound- 
ed ; neither can there be any atoms where there is 
no separating vacuum, but all matter must be conti- 
nuous and united. There can be no motion in vacuo ; 
but change of place is merely the changing the rela- 
tive extension of bodies to each other. Motion and 
rest are mere modes which God impressed upon mat- 
ter at the beginning. 

As there is no vacuum, motion must be circular 
and simultaneous ; but as nothing in nature is per- 
fect, the vortices of which all movement consists are 
not perfectly circular, but only tending towards it, 
and these vortices also suffer new alterations during 
the lapse of years. Thus the orbits of the planets, 
according to Descartes are changeable ; " etiam la- 
bentibus sseculis continuo mutari arbitremur." With- 
in the larger vortices there are lesser eddies, of whicb 
we have an example in the eddies of rivers. But 
while a plenum determines motion to a circular form, 
the original law of motion, which has a tendency to 
move forward in a right line, produces the centrifii- 
gal force, since the motion and rest of the universe 

I are regulated by the first great law of nature, — conti- 
nuance, by which a body in motion ever tends to con- 
tinue in motion, and a body at rest to remain for 
ever at rest. 
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As body consists of extension, and the modifica- 
tions of extension are divisibility, figurability, and 
mobility ; geometry, which is the science of these 
properties, is also the true science of matter, and ma- 
thematical demonstrations are the only principles of 
physics which ought to he admitted ; and by a few 
simple and general principles all the various pheno- 
mena of nature are to be explained. 

It must however be allowed, that sinoe these 
principles may receive an endless variety of applica- 
tion, at the pleasure of the Divine will, what is the 
actual application in any particular instance must be 
taught by experience alone, — an admission which 
renders all Descartes' theoretical reasoning next to 
nugatory. 

As every theory has two sides, by the one of which 
it borders on idealism, and by the other on material- 
ism, so Descartes had his ideal disciple in Male- 
branche, and his material follower in Spinoza ; in- 
deed both these latter theories exist in germ in the 
writings of Descartes himself Speaking of the cause 
of our sensations as existing without the mind, he 
says it admits of doubt and of inquiry whether that 
outward cause is God, or something distinct from 
God, " Querl quidem potest an res ilia sit Deus, an 
quid a Deo diversum ;" and he only takes the opposite 
side of the question to MaJebranche on the ground, 
that our notion of the material world being clear 
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and distinct, (which are the two tests of truth), to 
suppose the material worid not to exist, would be to 
make God a deceiver. 

Malebranche, on the other hand, maintaining that 
our notions of the material world are neither clear 
nor distinct, adopts the conclusion that it is God and 
the images contained in God that we directly per- 
ceive ; for, as Malebranche asserts, no being can act 
where it is not, oor can the soul perceive where it is 
not present ; none can suppose when it thinks of 
the skies and the stars that it actually visits them, 
and must therefore contemplate them only by their 
images. Not only are images and ideas necessary to 
the human understanding, but also according to 
Malebranche, to the Divine ; for without plans and 
models how could God have created the world ? As 
the Divine mind is infinite, and necessarily present 
with every finite mind, each of them can contemplate 
according to its capacity these divine models, and 
from them form some conception of the material 
world. " Demeurous done dans ee sentiment, que 
Dieu est le monde intelligible, ou le lieu des esprits, 
de meme que le monde materiel est le lieu des corps. 
Que e'est de sa puissance qu'Us resolvent toutes leurs 
modifications ; que c'est dans sa sagesse qu'ils trou- 
vent tontes leurs idees, et que c'est par son amour 
qu'ils sont agites de tons leurs mouvemens regies." 
It is thus that Malebranche makes advance to a sys- 
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F tem of pantheism more spiritual than that of Spinoza, 
[ but which yet contains some approximation towards 
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Notwithstanding these portentoiis errors, Male- 
branche made considerable steps in the study of the 
mind. In pursuing his ideal system, he anticipates 
several of the ingenious remarks of Berkely, though 
they acquired now force and depth from the latter, 
Malebranche first perceived that our perceptions 
were more complex: operations than were generally 
supposed, and involved an act of judgment ; he also 
pointed out the association of ideas, and was awai-e 
of the importance of attending to the laws by which 
their association is regulated. 

In fixing upon clearness and distinctness as the 
tests of truth, Descartes and Malebranche transferred 
to their own style a lucid order, not common to 
metaphysical writers ; and though to this clearness 
some depth and subtilty of research may have been 
Bacrificed, they have escaped not a few errors which 
would have lurked undetected by themselves, if their 
writings had been couched in more technical lan- 
guage, and with a greater air of abstniseness. 

As Descartes was upon the verge of the doctrine 
afterwards held by Malebranche, so he laid the 
foundation of the opinions subsequently maintained 
by Spinoza, by defining substance to be that which 
is self-existent, and tliat therefore there is only one 
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substance, strictly speaking, and that is God. " Pi 
substantiam nihil aliud intelligere possumus, qi 
rem quae ita existit, ut nulla alift re indigeat ad ex* 
istendum. £t quidem substantia quse nulla plane 
re indiget, unica tantum potest intelligi, 
Deus." 

From this deBnition of substance, joined with 
pretended mathematical maimer of Descartes, of di 
ducing all things from the nature of the self-existei 
Being, all the doctrines of Spinoza might with faci. 
lity be proved, and more conclusively, certainly more 
clearly, than Spinoza has himself done. Many late 
German authors extol Spinoza as the chief of philo- 
sophers, the first great idealist, who has entirely dis- 
carded experience ; and they are well entitled to do 
so, since they have borrowed largely from his writ- 
ings. He is the model of the German supernatu- 
ralists in biblical criticism, and of the German pan- 
theists in philosophy. Of himself he entertained no 
mean opinion ; for, as he observed, since he had de- 
monstrated his opinions, it was mere waste of tii 
to examine the opinions of other men, whether thi 
either differed -from him or agreed with him. N< 
thing could disturb the course of his argument, 
opposition to his own fiuite existence), that evei 
thing is infinite ; and he reasoned very justly, that 
from an infinite cause, acting according to the neces- 
sity of its iufinite nature, infinite effects must proceed. 
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' and that nothing could be otherwise than as it is ; 
' and all this with as httle consciousness that he was 
I demonstrating; the absurdity, and not the reality of 
I his principles, as if he had been proving that two 
I and two make four. 

Unlike many other pantheists, who, though they 

have substituted the universe in the place of the true 

God, have yet bestowed upon it many divine attri- 

. butes, and whose imaginations have been consequent- 

I ly warmed with the ardours of mystical devotion, 

I and have partaken of that glow of mind which they 

communicated to all nature, the pantheism of Spinoza 

is a mere scholastic entity, which neither affects the 

imagination or the heart, and which serves but as 

the basis of a visionary ontology, whose impiety alone 

has saved it from oblivion. 

■' In morals Spinoza is an equally objectionable 
I guide as in theology ; indeed he allows of no mora/- 
I lity at all ; right and power he considers as synony- 
I mous. In the state of nature men have a right to 
I do whatever they have the power to do. lie is as 
[ slavish in politics as he is immoral in ethics ; and he 
considers, that when men enter into society, they 
malie an unlimited transference not only of the right 

tto act for themselves, but even to think for them- 
selves, and place it in the hands of their governors." 
To the foregoing quotation from " the Errors re- 
garding Religion," where we have treated more 
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largely of Spinoza's opinions, we may add, that his 
theory of morals is not his own, but borrowed from 
Hobbes. The writings of Hobbes became popnlae. 
in Holland at the very time when Spinoza was 
entering upon his speculations. Had there been any 
doubt with respect to time in the priority of this im- 
moral system, we might safely have ascribed it to 
Hobbes, knowing that he had " a sufficient reason' 
for its adoption in his dread of the approaching ci 
contests of his country ; while Spinoza, living undi 
the mild and peaceful protection of Holland, mighj 
well have mjiintained a theory more favourable 
that generous toleration of which he reaped the b( 
nefit. 

Fear at the arrival of the Spanish armada upi 
the coast of England was the cause of Hobbcs's pr&T 
mature birth, and fear became not only his ruling 
passion in life, but even the principle of his writings. 
Peace in politics was the end which he supremely 
aimed at. The state of nature is a state of war. 
All men are«equal by nature ; and his argument for 
this is, that the silliest and weakest may easily kill 
the wisest and the strongest. By nature all men 
being equal, have an equal right to all ; but a com- 
mon right to the property of tlie same things is a 
contradiction, which, if attempted to be carried into 
practice, must necessarily produce a state of wax. 
This state of war can only be exchanged for pej 






^^V%; every man divesting himself of his natural rights, 
^^H and ]>]actng them in the hands of government. 
^^M These rights cannot be resumed, for a contract is 
^^H ever binding. Government must be absolute ; for it 
^^1 requires all the force and all the money of the state 
^^H to be made available against the hostilities to which 
^^H a state may be exposed. 

^^H With respect to the form of government, the only 

^^H choice lies between monarchy and aristocracy ; for 

^^H what is called " a democracy, is but an aristocracy 

^^H of orators, interrupted by the temporary monarchy 

of one orator." Nature favours monarchy, whether 

we look to a family or to the universe. " One Pater 

familias." " One God." Monarchy, like aU earthly 

things, has its faults ; but then its faults are only 

multiplied in an aristocracy, in which there are many 

■ kings, and therefore many evils, without correspond- 
ing advantages. 

A house divided against itself, cannot stand, and 
there must be endless strife if the civil and religious 
power 19 separated ; therefore the sovereign of the 
state must also be the head of the church. 

I Contrary to vulgar moralists, Hobbes says men 
ought to act against conscience ; for private con- 
science must be subordinate to the public conscience, 
which resides in the bosom of the sovereign. This 
may be considered hard, but it will be a hardship of 
short duration ; for all will soon have the same eon- 
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science if attCDtion is paid to a right education at 
the universities ; for men's " minds are as white 
paper ;" and if their teachers please, may have the 
thirty-nine articles fairly inscribed upon them, or 
three hundred and ninety-nine articles, if an addij 
tional number be judged convenient. J 

Kings can do no wrong ; for whatever they do iv 
by authority originally given them by their subjects. 
Whatever injury a man therefore receives from them, 
is done by his own consent, and is therefore no in- 
jury, according to the maxim, volenti non fit injuria^^ 

The raateriaUsm of Hobbes may be considered 
merely as the handmaid of his politics. For the firm 
establishment of political servitude, it was necessary 
to discard both a conscience and a Deity. 

He admired Euclid, not for the subject, but th< 
style. He wished to transfer mathematical reasoning 
to metaphysics, and thought he had succeeded, in the 
clearness and strict continuity, with which he deduced 
his conclusions, from the principles of materialism. 

Perception, according to him, is merely the appa^ 
rition produced by motion on the brain. Hence also 
memory and conception are easily accounted for. 
When the sense is past, a slight " vibratiuncle," aa 
Hartley calls it, continues, and therefore the imaga 
still remains. 

Hobbes insisted much upon the train of though) 
or association of Ideas, and observed, that it w 
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chiefly regulated by contiguity and causation. In 
dreams, the vibrations of the brain are interrupted, 
and consequently the train of ideas also ; and " our 
thoughts appear like stars between the flying clouds." 
It is impossible to read Hobbes without reflecting 
how much he lias anticipated Locke, and still more 
Hume ; and how little, doubtless for wise reasons, 
i' either of them have acknowledged their obligations. 
P Belief depends upon clearness, hence vivid dreams 
are believed, — a favourite speculation of Professor 
Stuart. Experience, causation, and philosophy, are 
only the remembrance of what antecedents have been 
followed by what consequences. 

Bynames alone we are capable of science. Though 

this maxim is the soul of Home Tooke's diversions 

of Purley, as far as that work is applied to philoso- 

I V^7' y^^ Ilorne Tooke is very naturally anxious 

I lather to appear indebted to Locke than to Hobbes 

for the discovery. 

Hobbes has likewise anticipated Hume with regard 
to liberty and necessity. The dispute about liberty 
[ and necessity may be easily reconciled, for both are 
I consistent with each other. He who does what he 
[ wills is free ; and yet he is necessitated also, for his 
I -frill has a cause. 

Hobbes ridicules the summum bonum ; there is 
I no contentment for man but in proceeding. " As to 
what is called an utmost end, there is no more a way 
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to it in this world than there is to Utopia." While 
WG live we have desires, and desires suppose a farther 
end. 

With respect to the belief of the Deity, Hobl 
principles, though not his profession, are clear.'' 
Whatever we imagine is finite ; infinite has no mean- 
ing, and is applied to God, only out of respect, 
Against the charge of atheism, however, he boldlj 
appealed to his regularity in taking the sacrament. 

We have now nearly exhausted his speculative 
principles ; his chief ethical or practical principles 
consisted in the use of beer and tobacco, to promote 
firee-thinking, and the lighting a number of candles, 
to prevent any interruption in his studies from, 
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Locke is most indebted to his own thoughts 
the materials of his works ; but if indebted to otht 
writers, he is more so to Ilobbes than to any one el 
His first book against innate ideas is by consent of 
the best authorities considered the weakest portion 
of his works, — rambling, equivocal, immoral, (with- 
out being intentionally so), and credulous of tl 
I foolish stories related by rash and ignorant travt 
lers. 
In adopting the opinion of the atomists, whi( 
considers the mind as a mere tahula rasa, in oppoa-' 
tion to the innate ideas of Plato, and the transcen- 
dental philosophers, he appears totally unaware 






- the third and the true system, alread}^ indicated, 
though imperfectly, by the Stoics ; those " notions " 
■which spring up in the mind with, and are involved in, 
the very exercise of our intellectual powers. Locke, 
after Hobbes, states the mind to be white paper, and 
the two inlets of knowledge to be sensation and re- 
flection. In sensation, the soul is " merely passive." 
Then occurs the confusion, from which Locke 
never iairly extricated himself, with respect to ideas. 
" Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, that I call 
idea ;" — " which ideas, if I speak of sometimes as in 
the things themselves, I would be understood to 
mean those qualities in the objects which produce 
them." 

Locke, after Descartes and Epicurus, laid great 
stress upon clearness. Unfortunately the style may 
be clear, while the thoughts may be indeterminate, 
and utterly coniiised. The Epicureans were almost 
always clear, but in their thoughts, how shallow, 
perplexed, and contradictory ! The same contrast 
occurs in Locke, — how confused and contradictory 
are his notions, while his style remains popular and 
transparent ! His notions alone respecting space 

I and time, if notions they may be called, sufficiently 
exemplify this. A train of thoughts continually 
passes through the mind — reflection upon this train 
furnishes us with the idea of succession — and the 
distance between any parts of that succession is 
^ J 
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that which we call 



duration — hence time, aceorcU 
t be defined 



distance 

tween two thoughts. As this train has a variable 
swiftness, we should be possessed of a quick time 
and a slow time, were we not able to strike the 
average, and to obtain a medium measure of time 
the ordinary swiftness of our ideas. 

Endless addition, in Locke's estimation, gives us 
the clearest idea of infinity. A strange definition of 
the infinite, that which may continually be added to. 
Locke evidently mistakes the indefinite for the infi- 
nite; that which approximates to the infinite, or, 
correctly speaking, continually tends towards it, 
without ever reaching it ; ho confounds the subjec- 
tive infinite, that to which the mind of man caa) 
assign no term, with the objective infinite, which hi 
no term in itself, by its own nature excluding evei 
limitation. 

According to Locke, the mind, from contemplating 
ehanges either in itself or in the external world, ac- 
quires the idea of power ; agreeably to this view, the 
idea of power would merely be the perception of 
change ; and if the mind were thus constituted, as 
Locke describes it, the mind would be unable to dis- 
criminate between cause and effect. 

We remark those blemishes in an author, 
whom not only the study of the mind, but what n 
of more importance, the cause of civil and religioi 
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liberty, is so much indebted, not with any view of 
detracting from his great merits, but in order to point 
out that sensation and reflection are inadequate to 
account for the origin of all our notions. 

Locke and his followers object to innate ideas, 
chiefly on the ground, that all our thoughts may be 
derived from sensation and reflection. Rejecting 
Locke's enumeration, a third source must be sought, 
not in innate ideas, which are absurd, but in what the 
Stoics named anticipation — Reid, suggestion — or if 
there were any use in varying terms, implication or 
involution, since these notions, not derived from 
sensation and reflection, are involved in our other 
notions, and implied in the exercise of our faculties ; 
being correctly termed by Kant, if we use his ex- 
pression with some latitude, the form or condition of 
•the human understanding. 

Locke deserves much praise with respect to the 
theniy and sophistical question of " the freedom of 
the will ;" he points out the absurdity of the phrase 
— and yet is so inconsistent as frequently to use it — 
he distmguishes excellently well between will and 
desire, shews that freedom is acting according to the 
will, and points out what determines the will — the 
mind. Yet such is the vagueness of his mode of 
thinking and reasoning, that he is generally on the 
point of quitting his hold of the truth at the mo- 
ment he has grasped it. He evidently perceives 
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that true liberty consists in tlie pursuit of true hap- 
piness, and has a more obscure conviction that such 
true liberty can be attained, by the generality of 
mankind, only through the renewal of their inclina- 
tions, or, according to the scriptures, by the renova- 
tion of their minds. 

The remarks of Locke are judicious with respect 
to the adaptation of our senses to the world we live 
in, " If our sense of hearing were but one thousand 
times quicker than it is, how would a perpetual noise 
distract us, and we should in the quietest retirement 
be less able to sleep or meditate than in the middle 
of a sea-fight." In the same way he points out that 
if a man had microscopic eyes, " he would be in a 
quite different world from other people." 

Passing over the unfortunate mistakes which have 
their origin in confining all our knowledge to the 
two sources of sensation and reflection, such as the 
opinion, that personal identity consists in conscious- 
ness, and the enquiry whether consciousness is trans- 
ferable. Passing over the credulity of Locke, which 
made him believe that he had once seen " a crea* 
ture that was the issue of a cat and a rat," and as- 
sert that " jumarts," " from the mixture of a bull and 
a mare, are so frequent in the world." Passing over 
the conversation of the parrot and Prince Maurice, 
and the query in what class naturalists would place 
the animal which had the man's head and hog"! 
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bodj, we may advert to his excelleot remarks on 
language, and his equally excellent directions for the 
conduct of the understanding. 

When Locke, however, supposes that most dis- 
putes arise from the ambiguity of words, his own 
writings might have convinced him that the ambi- 
guity of thought is a still more fruitful source of 
error. In one passage wc have the very objection- 
able assertion, {as well as very unphilosophical,) that 
matter may think if the Deity pleases ; and in 
another, at no great distance, that, vary matter as 
you will, give it what 6gure and movement you 
please, a sphere in movement approaches no nearer 
to thought than a cube at rest. At one time, in 
order to destroy innate ideas, he attacks moral 
principles ; in another part of his writings he goes 
into the opposite extreme, and says, " I doubt not 
but if a right method were taken, a great part of 
morality might be made out with that clearness, that 
could leave to a considerate man no more reason to 
doubt, than he could have to doubt of the truth t^ 
propositions in mathematics," 

In the writings of Locke also we find the germ of 
very opposite errors. We have first the idealism of 
Berkeley, " whether there be any thing more than 
barely that idea in our minds, whether we can 
thence certainly infer the existence of anything 
without us which corresponds to that idea, is that 
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whereof some men think there may be a question 
made ; because mea may hare such ideas in their 
minds when no such thing exists, no such object af- 
fects theirs enses." 

Then we hare the phenomenism of Hume, " 'WTiat- 
soever the mind perceives in itself that I call idea.' 
An idea can only resemble an idea; there is no 
ground for concluding that the idea of matter has 
any existence resembling it mthout, or the idea of 
soul any existence resembling it within. 

Lastly, we have the materialism of Hartley and 
Priestley ; " Matter may think if God pleases;" then 
why have recourse to the unnecessary hypothesis of 
a different and spiritual substance ? The object of 
philosophy must then be, if possible, to deduce 
thought from the changes of matter. 

Berkeley followed hard upon the traces of Locke ; 
if whatever the soul perceives be an idea, then 
matter can have no existence, for an idea can be 
nothing but an idea. It is allowed by Locke, that 
secondary qualities exist in the mind, such as colour, 
— but primary qualities cannot be conceived without 
secondary qualities, — for example, extension cannot 
be imagiucd without colour ; now, if these be inse- 
parable, and one be allowed to exist in the mind, 
then the other must be allowed to exist in the mind 
also. But if all natural qualities exist in the mind, 
what can be thought of matter but tliat it is a most 
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F dumsy, useless, and unfounded hypothesis — and not 
1 only useless, but dangerous ; for if there was no 
matter, there would be no materialists and no 
atheists. 

Ideas can only exist in and depend upon mind. 
Our other ideas we alter at will, but not the ideas 
of sense, — they depend on another wUl, and exist in 
another mind, namely, the divine. The order in 
which ideas of sense arise, contitutes the laws of 
nature. All existence consists of, Ist, Spirits; 2d, 
Ideas. The first, active indivisible substances, — the 
second, inert, fleeting, dependent beings. Berkeley 
flattered himself that he had greatly simpUfied the 
doctrine of the resurrection, by the denial of any 
material bodies ; he also asserted that the common 
people were all idealists like himseli^ and believed 
that objects did not exist if they were not perceived ; 
for let there be a dispute about an apple tree in a 
garden, and all the witnesses will agree that there 
is none such there, upon the simple ground that 
they never perceived it. 

But Berkeley's great effort is to preserve his ideal 
world from the irruption of scepticism, as the Dutch 
must continually labour to preserve their meadows 
from the irruption of the sea. He perpetually feels 
himself on the brink of the doctrines of Hume ; if 
the objects of our thoughts are ideas, the soul which 
I we think of must be an idea also. Berkeley strives 
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I, for a distinction, as the only n 
of escape ; the soul, according to him, is distinguish- 
ed from an idea thus : An idea consists in beii^ 
perceived, the soul consists in perceiving. But this 
flimsy sophistry yielded at once to the detennined 
scepticism of Hume. 

Hume, as far as the outhnes of scepticism went, had 
every thing prepared by Berkeley to his hands. He- 
had only to pass over the assertion of Berkeley, that' 
we think of the soul without the medium of an idea, 
and the system of scepticism was complete. All our 
thoughts, according to Hume, may be divided be- 
tween impressions and ideas, and these differ from 
each other in the vivacity of their images. Belirf 
is only a more lively image. Hence the reasoi 
why we believe in the independent existence of 01 
impressions and not of our ideas. All our thoughts 
are originally Lmpressions ; those who deny this have 
an easy method of refuting it, by pointing out any- 
idea not derived from this source. But when w< 
have recourse to this easy method, and ask fixim' 
which of our senses we can derive the notion of 
power and causation, Hume has a still easier way of 
escaping the difficulty, by asserting that pow( 
means nothing but uniform priority. Cause am 
effect, therefore, are merely invariable concomitancy. 

When Hume, after Hobbes, asserts that the train 
of thought depends upon resemblance and con-^ 
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^ tigiiity, and to these adds causation, he departs, as 
has been often remarked, from his own principles, for 
according to him causation is resolvable into con- 
tiguity. 

Like Hobbes, he asserts that mankind assent to 
I the doctrine of necessity, because they expect a con- 
I stant uniformity in human actions ; while liberty is 
I easily reconciled with necessity, for it is merely doing 
I as one wills, and belongs to every one who is not a 
slave or in chains. 

Hume has a precious argument for the disbeUef of 
the Deity. " In a word, I much doubt whether it 
be possible for a cause to be bnovra only by its effect, 
(as you have all along supposed) or to be of so sin- 
gular and particular a nature as to have no parallel 
and no similarity with any other cause or object that 
I has ever fallen under our observation. It is only 
when two species of objects are found to be constantly 
conjoined, that we can infer the one from the other ; 
and were an effect presented which was entirely sin- 

Igular, and could not be comprehended under any one 
known species, I do not see that we could form any 
conjecture at all concerning its cause." In order, 
therefore, to believe in God, it is a prerequisite that 
there should be two gods, the least number that can 
form a species, and two universes. Nor would this 
probably be sufficient, unless this double pair of infi- 
nites should become the objects of oui' senses, and 
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tfans be dassed amoi^ our impiesEkMis. Botaccofd- 
ing to Hume's philosc^T, theie would be little use 
lor a Deity — notfaiug to create, and notfaing to go- 
TeriL Our impresacMis preseiit us with notfaing but 
tiiemselres — no world widioiit us; no sool witfain os 
— nothu^ bat their own shadowy and deceptive ap- 
neaiance& 

If Home has curtailed the sum of existence, he has 
added coofflderablr to the Ust of Tirtues, holding that 
utility is the criterion of merit, and that whatCTer is 
useful is virtuous. And haying giren a new 2^)othe- 
Offls to wit^ cleanliness, and eren to vanity^ he adds 
what the French call a ^ je ne serais quoi" in manner, 
which, he asserts, ^ must be considered as a part of 
ethics, left by Nature to baffle all the pride of philo- 
sophy, and make her sensible of her narrow boun- 
daries and slender acquisitions." 

We can scarcely conceive a more striking commen- 
tary on the words of St. Paul, how sense forsakes 
those that forsake God — how vain become their ima- 
ginations, and how d^ply and hopelessly the foolish 
heart of the atheist is darkened. 

Hume, at one moment, seemed on the brink of a 
better philosophy. In his treatise of Human Nature, 
speaking of Cause and Effect, he says, '' When I con- 
sider their relations, I can find none but those of 
contiguity and succession, which I have already re- 
garded as imperfect and unsati^&ctory. Shall the 
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;d of an idea which is not preceded by any 
&imUar impression ? This would be too strong a proof 
of levity and inconstancy : since the contrary princi- 
ple has been already so firmly established as to ad- 
mit of no farther doubt." This pretended proof is 
merely the assertion of Locke, Thus Hume believed 
i where he ought to have doubted, and hence he 
' doubted where he ought to have believed. 

Hartley, adopting in preference the third error of 
Locke, foimds all our ideas oq^vibration and associa- 
tion, being indebted for the first error to Briggs, 
and for the second to a Mr. Gay. Vibrations often 
repeated in the brain produce vibratiuncles — to the 
first we are indebted for perception, to the second 
for memory. The doctrine of vibrations is conceived 
r by Hartley to throw great light on that pai't of the 
I constitution of Ujunan nature which he terms " the 
I phenomena of itching," a subject which is treated 
I with mathematical precision, in what he calls his 
26th proposition. Reflection m not a second inlet 
of ideas, for the most complex may be traced to sen- 
sation. The pleasures of imagination arise from as- 
sociation. The mind must be mechanical, for it is 
moved by motives, acting, like other causes, mechani- 

Ically. Our will being therefore only an effect, and 
not a cause, God remans the sole cause of all things. 
Hartley, with modesty inconsistent with his prin- 
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ciples, only doubted of, but did not deny, the immj 
teriality of the soul. 

His follower Priestley, had no such scruples, bul 
held it inconceivable how an immaterial substanca-i 
could act upon matter. According to this reasoning, 
(if by the courtesy of England it may be called rea- 
soning,) not only must the soul be material, but the 
Deity also. 

It is to be regretted that the French, having two- 
such excellent metaphysicians of their own, Descar- 
tes and Malebranche, should have become the mis- 
taken and materialist followers of Locke, instead of 
attempting to correct the errors of their own coun- 
trymen, and then to proceed onward in the traces of 
their genius and discoveries. But in the state of 
French society at that time, severe thought and ge. 
nuine philosophy were out of the question ; it wasi 
necessary for metaphysics to be clegr and amusingj 
and philosophy had to present material images, which 
every one could readily enter into, instead of reflec- 
tions, which demand an effort on the part of the' 
reader to understand them. 

Condillac professes himself the pupil and the illus- 
trator of Locke ; he is praised by his countrymen for 
having improved his master ; he has certainly greatly 
altered his tenets. Instead of two inlets of knowledge 
— sensation and reflection — as in the theory of Locke, 
sensation alone, according to Condillac, furnishes 
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■with all OUT ideas, and what were before considered 
as thoughts proceeding from reflection, are merely 
sensations " transformed." 

As far as Condlllac deviates from Locke towards 
materialism, so much farther do succeeding systems 
recede in the same downward path, and the mind in 
these systems appears no longer the mysterious 
source of thought, but a clumsy piece of mechanism, 
which, in the hands of every theorist, performs all 
its operations upon material principles alone. A 
maxim everywhere prevails in these shallow theories, 
that nothing really exists but what may be traced 
to the senses ; neither the soul nor the Deity can 
produce this patent for their existence, and are there- 
fore dismissed as mere chimeras and bugbears which 
interfere with the dictates of true philosophy, and 
unnecessarily disturb us in the pursuit of pleasure, 
or in following the real business of life. Lofty emo- 
tions and deep speculations are alike unfitted to a 
creature, who has so lately arisen from, and must so 
soon return entirely to the clods from which it 
sprung ; and the only duty which is incumbent on a 
being, that has no author but necessity, and no end 
but corruption, is to calculate how much pleasure it 
may appropriate to itself during its base and perish- 
able existence. The Alexandrian philosophy request- 
ed ra^elyavillage from the Roman emperor, in which 
it might exhibit its principles and practice ; the French 
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philosophy had a beautiful and spacious kingdom in 
which it revelled unfettered and unlimited. " Bj;, 
their fruits je shall know them." Its history is writ* 
ten in characters of blood and of in^llable horror. 

As the French school of metaphysics have shewn* 
a decided tendency to materialism, so the Germans 
to idealism. Leibnitz's method of philosophy was to 
proceed from hypothesis to hypothesis. Whenever 
a theory was likely to be attacked, he immediately 
strengthened it by the erection of another theory as 
an outwork. All these theories have a common flaw 
running through them, — they are subjective and not 
objective ; they pretend to explain the laws of na^ 
ture, while they are merely logical rules, and have _ 
their existence restricted to the mind. ■ 

Leibnitz having laid it down as a law that the" 
quantity of the moving force iu the world suffers no 
change, had to proceed a step farther, and assert, that 
man can exert no energy or force upon matter, but 
that the volitions of the mind and acts of the body 
correspond, by the doctrine of the pre-established 
harmony, and this is illustrated by the supposition 
of two clocks, whose movements coincide, without 
influencing each other. We will to move our han^ 
and our hand is moved, not by us, but by the prt 
established plan of the creation. 

Another theory which he had to advance, iif ordei 
to support a weak position, was the identity of indi* 
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cemibles, transferring the impossibility which the 
mind has to distinguish between two objects which 
present no difference to it,*not only to the laws of 
the universe, but to the Divine mind itself. 

Hence he is furnished with an argiunent to aboUsh 
space and time. Space has no existence, because it 
would be composed of parts which have no difference, 
and^thercforc are indiscernible, and the same may be 
appUed to duration. Space, therefore, is merely the 
order of co-existence, and time the order of succes- 
sion. 

■ Every being, therefore, must be different from 
every other being, and its principle of difference or 
individuation must be a thinking principle ; for 
Leibnitz asserted, and assertion with him was equal 
to proof, that there is 110 other internal principle but 

I that of thought. 
These elementary beings he called monads, in 
which the principle of thought is variously developed, 
in some almost latent, in others half disclosed, in 
some fully expanded. 
Some of these are dominant monads, to which 
other monads may be considered in some sense as 
subservient, — thus the human soul is a dominant 
monad, to which are attached a congregation of 
other monads, which form the human body ; each 
monad performing its own evolutions independently, 
yet so organized by the Great Architect, as to corres- 
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pond with the evolutions of the dominant monad,- 
the soul. 

As the principle of Contradiction is the base o( 
mathematics, so the principle of sufficient reason is 
the foundation of physics or natural philosophy. 
The defect in the theory here, is, that the Deity 
might be able to assign a sufficient reason where 
Leibnitz could assign none ; nevertheless, withou#j| 
hesitation, he proceeds to transfer his own cogi1 
tions to the Divine mind. 

The world must be full of monads, because there] 
is no sufficient reason that there should be a vacuum. 
The Deity is bound by the law of sufficient reason to 
form the best possible world ; and the best possible 
world is that which is fullest of monads. Wheo' 
young, Leibnitz, like others, held a vacuum and 
atoms ; but bow much grander the view which after- 
wards burst upon him, that every corpuscle should 
contain within itself an infinity of other corpuscles, 
and that these infinite monads should all think and 
enjoy themselves. 

The Deity of Leibnitz has the honour of being at 
the head of all these monads, and is respectfully 
termed the monad of monads, and all these monads 
arise as a flash or fiilguration from the Divine es- 
sence. 

Each of these monads is in some degree a mirror 
of the universe ; all are acting spontaneously, for it is 
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-the property of all beings to act, and developing 
their faculties, for every act gives birth to another 
' act. " Tlie present is the child of the past, and the 
mother of the future." All these acts are sponta^- 
neous, and at the same time subordinate to the order 
of the best possible universe. Thus liberty is by 
Leibnitz combined with necessity, through optimism, 
or what Leibnitz sometimes terms Christian fate. 

Tlie opponents of Leibnitz were placed in a similar 
difficulty to suitors at law, who find that all the dis- 
tinguished advocates have already been fee'd by their 
opponents, Leibnitz had laid the whole of nature 
under the embargo of one or other of his theories. 
In vain did they attempt to draw arguments from 
space and time, — they were assured by him that these 
were no longer in existence. On this side they were 
outflanked by the battery of sufficient reason ; and if 
they attempted to retreat, they were suddenly sur- 
prised and discomfited by the identity of indiscer- 
nibles. 

It is much to be lamented that so great a genius 
should have spent his time and his powers in assign- 
ing fantastic laws to an imaginary existence. Even 
these laws, fantastic when unlimited, have a just 

I value, when properly applied and restricted. His 
mathematical discoveries are universally acknow- 
ledged ; he gave its first impulse to etymology in 
Germany; and he did the same service to geology, 
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by the acute remark that many of the rocks of which 
the earth's crust is composed resemble the scoriae of 
mines and furnaces, and thus betray an igneous O! 
gin ; while other rocks including shells, and havii 
the appearance of marine detritus, must equally 
ascribed to an aqueous origin. 

The philosophy of Leibnitz was eminently ideal;' 
all the thoughts of the soul, even its perceptions, 
sprang from the development of its own native en- 
ergy ; and though they corresponded with, were yet 
uninfluenced by, the external world. The same ideal 
character is common to the subsequent systems 
the Germans, If we look to the French metaph^ 
cians, we should be led to consider the universe as 
consisting wholly of matter ; if we were guided by 
the German metaphysicians, we should be certain of 
nothing but the existence of mind. 

The German writings resemble the system froili;' 
which they proceed ; they are marked with the acti- 
vity of the intellect, but they want the reaUty of ob- 
jective existence. Thoughts are continually conflict, 
ing with thoughts ; but like thoughts unrecorded by 
any external monument, they are wasted in mutual 
conflict, and, without leaving any permanent trace, 
pass away. 

Kant was evidently deeply imbued with the writ- 
ings of Leibnitz and his disciple Wolfe. In this 
state of mind lie was struck with the writings 
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Hume, which made a deep, but a different impres- 
sion upon him, from what they would have" done upon 
a disciple of Locke. ITie scepticism of Hume was 
empirical, or derived from the senses ; the defence 
which an idealist naturally opposed to it was to be 
derived from the understanding. Kant's first inquiry, 
therefore, was, whether, from a survey of the condition 
and laws of the understanding, (which prior to expe- 
rience he called the pure reason,) experience itself 
were possible. 

This point of view was new and commanding — it 
was reversing the metaphor of Aristotle. Aristotle 
compares sensation or perception to the impression 
of a seal upon wax. According to Aristotle, it is the 
outward object that gives the stamp. According to 
Kant, more wisely, it is the mind. The truth em- 
braces both opinions ; but there is more of activity 
than passiveness — more of mind than matter, in per- 
ception. 

Kant carried his idealism too far, and left too nar- 
row a basis for the material world. This was the 
first wealt point of his system, where it speedily gave 
way ; but it is a weakness still more manifest in sub- 
sequent systems, and which exposes them all to the 
inroads of scepticism, in the same manner that the 
idealism of Berkeley, delivered over the philosophy 
of Locke, to the doubts of Hume. 

A second error of Kant's consisted in pushing too 
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fsr the consideration that the nature of the mind 
gives its form to all our thoughts ; and therefore as- 
serting that space is the form of sensation, and time 
the form of our thoughts in general. This is an. 
error not original, but an adaptation of Leibnitz's 
hypothesis. It is an error, also, which may be 
brought immediately to the test of facts. If it were 
not false, all our sensations would be localised ; but of 
five senses, only two — touch and sight — spread their 
sensations over extension, and each of these over a^ 
different extenaon. It has justly been said by the ' 
admirers of Kant, that the whole of his theory hangs 
together, and that if one lint fails, the whole falls to 
the ground. 

His doctrine of space alone furnishes a refutation^ 
of his opinions ; but even previous to this, the very 
outset of his inquiry labours under an irretrievable, 
error. The transcendental philosophy involves a fat; 
absurdity. If we must inquire whether knowledge 
is possible, before we can ascertain it to be certain, 
we are entangled in a series of previous inquiries 
that have no end, for we have stronger ground to 
inquire whether the possibility is possible, and whe- 
ther the transcendental philosophy can itself have 
any existence, than Kant can have for demanding 
that the transcendental philosophy should stand as a 
porch, through which alone we can enter the temple 
of knowledge. 
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Understand, and make others understand, the oper- 
ations of the mind, and there is no need to prove 
that such knowledge is possible ; but Kant, like the 
German metaphysicians in general, has a horror of ex- 
perience, and too much resembles the dove, (to which 
he with less justice compares Plato) which thinks its 
flight would be swifter beyond the resistance of the 
lower air, not knowing that that very resistance im- 
pels it forward. 

Kant and the other German writers liave been ac- 
cused of intentional obscurity ; if it were so, they have 
an excuse in that weakness of their countrymen 
which leads them chiefly to admire what they do not 
understand. Obscurity and perplexity, however, 
seem but too natural to the mind of Kant. On the 

■ most common subjects, and uttering the tritest ob- 
servations, his meaning is hard to be spelled, partly 
because he fails to interest the attention, and partly 
because, like the scholastics, he reduces every subject 
to its most abstracted form, till it reaches the verge 
of nonentity — a failing still more conspicuous in his 
followers than in himself. 

Abstract notions are formed in great measure by 
means of words, and thus discussions relating to them 

I are chiefly verbal, and Lf care be not taken, they be- 
come entirely so — the sound remains, while the sense 
is gone — and the dispute continues where the argu- 
ment is lost. The entities and the quiddities of the 
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schoolmen would have had no existence but for this 
abuse of language, and many of the tenns of Kant 
and the transcendentalists may be placed in the sai 
predicament. A plain proof of this is, that it is im-; 
possible to translate them into sense. Take awai 
the transcendental term, and the chimera which wM 
attached to it has vanished along with it. A popu- 
lar account may be given of all the systems of anti- 
quity, even of the darkest of them, that of Heracli- 
tus, but it is impossible to give a popular accoxmt 
either of the scholastics, or of the German transcen*] 
dentalists, — they have only a verbal existence, thi 
are the abstractions of abstractions. 

Hence we have an excuse for Kant's perpetual an- 
swer to his opponents, " You have not understood 
me." An opponent must vary the terms, in order 
to point out an objection, but when the terms were 
changed, the tenets, being merely verbal, were changed 
also. Such a degree of obscurity, though probably 
not intended, gave Kant an unrivalled authority over 
the mind of his disciples. They were like those 
about to be initiated in the ancient mysteries wh<^ 
from being long retained in darkness, and poring 
over vacancy, were easily led to believe that the first 
figures they beheld, though irradiated only with par- 
tial light, were the immortal shapes of the gods 
beaming with the effulgence of Olympus. 

Kant might well have been taught modesty 
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the result of his labours, — his aim was to put an end 
to doubt and division in philosophy ; on the con- 
trary, he terminated no dispute, but gave rise to 
endless new sects, and involved every subject in 
greater confiision than he found it. 

Never having seen the writings of his disciples, 
and the brief accounts that are usually given of them 
being evidently imperfect, we must speak rather 
conjecturally of the theories which might arise, than 
determine precisely what systems did spring from the 
transcendental philosophy. 

The want of realism, or of a base for the external 
world, most obviously strikes us in Kant's system, 
and it is natural to expect that that which leans to 
idealism in the master, should become wholly ideal 
in the pupil. Kant's theory would evidently be 
much simplified by giving up the external world. 
The philosopher who sliould thus free himself from, 
matter would only have to deduce the mind's thoughts 
from its own activity. 

Fichte occupies this place, if the accoimts of him 
may be at all believed. His system may be describ- 
ed in two words — egoistic ideality. His first point, 
like that of the Alexandrians, is existence ; his se- 
cond also, like theirs, is, conscious existence, or mind, 
which form what he terms, the ego ; the third, is, the 
consciousness of the limitation of that existence, 
which gives rise to the notion of objectivity, or, the 
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non-ego. The difference between Fichte and thai 
Alexandrians is, that his views are subjective andj 
theirs objective. His are the changes of the finite, 1 
theirs of the infinite mind. 

Schelling approached a step nearer to the Alex- j 
andrians, — as Fichte's theory may be designated I 
egoistic idealism, so Schelling's, ideal pantheism. It J 
appears to differ, if we may be guided by very brief .1 
and obscure accounts, from ordinary pantheism, by^ 
that strong leaning which all the German systems I 
, have shewn to blend the workings of their own minds , 
with their conceptions of external nature. It ap- i 
pears to form the passage or transition between- 1 
Fichte and the Alexandrians. 

As in consciousness, the mind is both the percei- 
ver and the perceived, and forms a duality which , 
terminates in unity, so in the universe, the universal , 
mind contemplates the universal nature, and this i 
duality forms the absolute, or the Deity. Thus the 
only true philosophy is the knowledge of identity, , 
which traces every thing up to the absolute, who is 
neither spirit nor nature, neither subject nor object, 
knowledge nor existence, for in his fulness all these 
modifications of being are terminated, these being 
the opposite poles of existence, which are blended 
together at the centre. 

Every being is a revelation of the absolute Being, 
but incomplete, since lie can only be fully disclosed 
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Rn AU-Being. Existence forms a Trinity in Unity, be- 
Icause it possesses two poles or extremes of being, with 
an intermediate state that blends both and consti- 
tutes them one whole. 
This, however, is only a notional pantheism, and 

I labours under the same defect as the other German 
systems. The arguments of Hume are still applica- 
ble to it ; nothing can resemble an idea but an idea ; 
with ideas it commences, and with ideas it must end. 
The ideas of Kant and the transcendentalists are in- 
deed derived from a source different from that of 
Locke, still they are ideas, for the mere calling them 
representations will not repel the arguments that 
may be brought against them. 

The proofs against transcendentalism are there- 
fore abundant. It is capable of attack on all sides, 
and incapable of defence. The criticism of the pure 
reason, or the enquiry whether experience is possible, 
is absurd, for it admits enquiry upon enquiry without 
end. The forms of Kant are false, for they are contrary 
to fact. The representation of the transcendenta- 
list, like other ideal systems, is every where open to 

I scepticism. Kant, with respect to Hume, has mere- 
ly changed liis ground, but not defended his posi- 
tion. This, it is said, has been attempted to be 
shewn by the new iEnesidemus, (Schultze). How far 
he has succeeded we are unable to say, not having 
even seen a sufficient abstract of his work. 
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Had the doctrine of the pure reason been ( 
blished in other respects, it fails in two great points 
by the confession of its admirers — in establishing thei| 
reality of the material world, and in the proof of thi 
Divine existence. The sources of our knowledge, ' 
according to Kant, consist merely of experience, and 
of the laws of thought which are previous to expe- 
rience ; from neither of which the notion of the Deity 
can be derived. All that remains is to make the 
Deity a moral hypothesis, in order to solve a difficulty 
and to fill up a blank. lie descends, Uke a Deus ese 
Machinu upon the ancient theatre, to produce a ca^ J 
tastrophe which the unskilfulness of the poet could'l 
not effect without supernatural aid. Virtue, accord-d 
ing to Kant, is worthy of happiness ; but in this world I 
it does not necessarily 6nd it ; therefore, we must I 
invent the moral hypothesis of immortality ; and! 
therefore, to confer this happiness, the existence of'B 
the Deity must also be begged, as another moral j 
postulate to complete the system. 

Both Fichte and Scholling seem duly sensible of 
the weakness of this proceeding, and deduce the 
Deity — the one from the activity of thought, the 
other from the abstract notion of existence. " In to- J 
morrow's lecture I am going to create God," Fichte j 
said, with unnecessary blasphemy, since it was suf- I 
ficiently profane and more intelligible, to point out [ 
how, in a system quite ideal and subjective, (and 1 



therefore where every thing was confined to the 
mind itself) the notion of a Deity sprang up from the 
necessary development of thought. 

According to Schelling, the Deity is under the ne- 
cessity of revealing himself in nature, or in the pro- 
duction of all beings. We conjecture that he adds 
to this the necessity of revealing himself by an as- 
cending scale of being. By this we may explain the 
assertion which has been attributed to Schelling, 
that there are three seras of existence, that of chaos, 
which is past ; that of nature, which is present ; that 
of the Deity, which is yet to come. By this we must 
understand three revelations of the Deity, who, be- 
ing under the necessity of producing all being, pro- 
duces the lowest first, and then crowns and completes 
the whole with the full manifestation of himself. 

The Germans have reproached the English with 
not studying transcendental philosophy — would that 
it were worth studying, Europe owes much to Ger- 
many ; its freedom, such as it is ; and we are the 
more indebted to her, since theGermans, in bestowing 
freedom upon other countries, have kept so small a 
reserve for themselves. We are indebted to them 
for the reformation ; and here they have shewn equal 
disinterestedness, for, with a few exceptions, they 
have forsaken that truth which they once proclaimed 
to others ; and for what mis-shapen idols have they 
forsaken the living God ! 
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The Germaos reproach the English for not under- 
standing the philosophy of Kant ; do they understand 
it themselves ? Not in the judgment of Kant, for 
they have altered it, and every alteration, with him, 
was a mark of ignorance and error ; not in the judg- 
ment of Fichte, Schelhng, and the many other here- 
siarchs who have perverted the followers of Kant, for 
each of these restrict the understanding of transcen- 
dental philosophy to their own narrow sect ; not in 
the judgment of iEnesidemus, who proves, or attempts 
to prove, the transcendental philosophy a total fail- 
ure, which they, without understanding it, and with- 
out agreeing about it, still ignorantly worship. 

The English do not understand Kant, who proba- 
bly did not understand himself. The Germans in- 
cur a graver reproach ; they do not understand those 
English writers, of whose works and opinions they 
profess to give an account ; if they read the works at 
all, they are evidently unable to comprehend their 
spirit. Well might Dugald Stuart see with amaze- 
ment an account of the opinions attributed to him 
in the work of Buhle — opinions which he never held, 
and to which he had constantly been opposed. Nor 
is this injustice confined to the writings of Stuart, or 

I to the criticisms of Buhle, but appears to be com- 
mon to those in Germany who have treated of Eng- 
lish philosophy, since the mind began, in this coun- 
try, to be studied on the inductive principles of 
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Bacon — principles of which the German transeen- 
dcntaUsts have yet to learn the value. 

The rapid succession of theories proceed in nar- 
rower circles. The ancients took the full sweep of 
existence, as presented to the unfettered flight of 
imagination. In more recent systems, facts mingle 
with fancy, and there is an appro-timation to the so- 
briety of truth, except in the instance of the later 
Germans, who have entirely broke loose from expe- 
rience, and escaped into a world of shadows and 
chimeras. 

In some respects, the first theories are superior to 
the last, — the ancient sometimes possess a juster out- 
line, if the recent are more exact in the details. 
The Pythagoreans entertained sublimer and wiser 
notions of the'univcrse than the later Greeks. Ima- 
gination is more early developed than reason ; and 
the conjecture of genius was superior to argument, 
guided by a defective logic, and unsupported by suf- 
ficient facts. First arose the shadow of a true phi- < 
losophy, — Pythagoras, concluding that the universe 
was based on the i)rinciples of number and geometry, 
not only gave an impulse to the mathematical school 
of Greece, but pointed out an "brganum, or instru- 
ment, far superior to that of Aristotle. 

What Pythagoras did for raatheraaties, Plato ac- 
complished for the fine arts. His ideal world, though 
but a vision of its inventor, has subsequently found a 
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local habitation, and has peopled the world with 
images of beauty, not only in ancient Greece, but ia 
modern Italy, where the Platonic theory presided 
over the designs of a long line of genius, from Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, down to Guido. The same j 
doctrine has descended to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who^ I 
however, has ill exchanged the Platonic ideas, and.l 
perfect exemplars, for the more prosaic theory of 1 
central forms. The original theory taught the artistj 
to seek a type of perfect beauty in his own mind, by I 
exalting his imagination, and by leading him to be- 1 
lieve that he was drawing down from heaven, that 
which observation and taste had previously selected 
from the earth. The mitigated theory of central 
forms would rather destroy individuality, without in- 
troducing that heavenly beauty, and mo'^e than earthly 
character, which has sainted with au halo of immor-. 
tality, the works of elder time. 

What the works of Aristotle and the Stoics lost in J 
imagination, they gained in facts, — there is consider- J 
able discrimination in both respecting the workings ' 
of the mind. The Stoics (especially Chrysippus, not- 
withstanding his verbal subtilties,) have nearly givea j 
a true outline of the'origin of our ideas. 

There is a great gulph between former phlloso-'. 
phers and Bacon, who properly belongs to a later I 
age, and a more advanced period of society, than wa I 
have yet arrived at. Bacon stands apai-t from tbnuer 
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or later writers on the mind. It was not his object 
to study the origin of our ideas, but to state the 
measure of our powers. He drew his estimate of the 
mind, not from reflection, but observation. He com- 
pared the fruitless efforts of the genius of Greece 
with the continual advances of art. " In arts me- 
chanical, the first deviser comes shortest, and time 
addeth and perfecteth ; but in sciences the first au- 
thor goeth farthest, and time loseth, and corrupteth." 
The method of excogitation and theory had been 
tried by Innumerable men of genius, and had failed; 
the method of practice and observation had been tried 
by men who had no pretension to genius, and had 
succeeded. How much more would the former have 
accomplished, had they followed the method of the 
latter. Some, however, will " doubt rather than 
object," whether the method of Bacon be equally 
applicable to the mind as to external nature ; but 

I most unwisely. The rules of Bacon apply not so 
much to the subjects of study, as to the instrument, 
■ — to the mind itself; and where the instniment re- 
mains the same, the rules in a great degree continue 
the same also, — for they are founded upon the esti- 
mate of its powers, and their due application. " As 
the common logic, which proceeds by syllogism, is 
applied not only to natural philosophy, but to all 
sciences, so our logic, which proceeds by induction, 
embraces all likewise." 
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Descartes, notwithstanding his rash conclusions 
and erroneous theories, made a great advance, when 
he had pointed out reflection as the source of our 
knowledge of the mind, in distinction from observa- 
tion, by which we become acquainted with external 
nature ; and thus, so clearly separated that which 
thinks, from tliat which is extended — mind from 
matter. Malebranche too, as ingenious as he was 
fantastical, has added several excellent obser\-ations 
to those of his master. 

As much as Descartes is before the ancients so 
much is Locke in advance of Descartes, and though 
amidst many and dangerous errors, we cannot help 
perceivhig a great approximation to the truth. 

Berkeley, though he wasted his powers in attacks 
upon the independent existence of matter, gave the 
first model of the analysis of our mental operations 
in his theory of vision, as we shall subsequently have 
occasion to notice. 

In the works of Reid there are admirable speci- 
mens of inductive enquiry applied to the mind. Reid 
appeared to be fitted by his peculiar cast of intellect 
to be a mental philosopher. Our effort and aim in 
the study of the mind, is to retard the current of our 
thought — this Reid did naturally, — it cost him no 
effort to be patient and profound. The m'ost unfor- 
tunate part of his work is the title page, which has 
misled many of his opponents, (some of whom seem 
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tonave looked no &rther,) and stUl more unfortu- 
nately has misled himself. " The principles of com- 
mon sense" perplex his reasoning and paralyse his 
powers. Sometimes he speaks as if the philosophy of 
the mind were to be determined by the common sense 
of the multitude, and as if questions of the greatest | 
intricacy were immediately to be decided by a jury ' 
impannelled from the street. At other times, and 
this is with him the better and more constant im- 
port of the term, he understands, by common sense, 
" the common principles" of the Stoics — those prin- 
ciples which are the growth of the exercise of our 
faculties, which are common to all men — which can- 
not be contradicted without total scepticism and 
practical absurdity, and which lie at the root of all i 
reasoning. ' 

Another oversight has been committed by Reid. 
These principles of " common sense" may be certain 
without being ultimate principles ; to make them 
ultimate principles, as Reid does, is to revert to the 
absurdity of innate ideas, and to suppose thoughts pre- 
vious to thinking. Their certainty is by no means di- 
minished by their being resolved into simpler elements. 

It perhaps must also be acknowledged, that, in 
some cases, Reid has not made sufficient allowance 
for the use of the word idea in other authors, nor 
adequately discriminated the varying shades of mean- 
ing attached to it, how far it was metaphorical, or to 
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what extent it imposed upon the writer's own mini 
This, however, would form but a slight deduction 
from the triumph which Reid actually achieved, by 
detecting the many errors which lurked under a term 
so vaguely used, and which led to such dangerous 
moral consequences. His comments upon former 
writers are less valuable for their learning and ac- 
quaintance with the spirit of former systems, than 
for the sound and unbiassed judgment which they 
every where manifest. Nothing can be stronger than 
the contrast betwixt the former metaphysics, which 
served only to perplex the understanding and impair 
the moral principles, and the new philosophy of the 
mind, which listens only with more devout attention 
to the voice of nature and of God. 

The slowness with which Reid proceeded in his 
inquiries and published his works, is evident from 
their dates. They were intended as an antidote to 
the scepticism of Hume. Hume's most profound 
work, his Treatise on Human Nature, was published 
in 1739. Reid's first work, his Inquiry, did not appear 
till 1 G64, when he was fifty-four years of age, and his 

I Essays were not published till he was seventy-five 
and seventy-eight. It is true, that Ilimic's original 
work was never much attended to, and his opinions 
only became current from being promulgated in a dis- 
guised and popular form. The dates of Reid' 
lead us to expect what we actually find, somewhat of 
the dimmished vigour and increased prolixity of ad- 
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Tanced age. Still, notwithstandiDg a mixture of al- 1 
loy, thej contain a great mass of original thought 
and profound reflection, I 

It is needless to insist upon his opinions here, as 
they are sufficiently set forth in the ensuing part of I 
the work. Few writers, if any, have been so favour- 
ed as Reid, with such a scholar and sojudicious a sup- 
porter as Professor Stuart. If a popular manner, I 
and a polished style, could have made abstruse think- I 
ing an amusing occupation, the thoughts of Reid, and I 
his philosophy, remodelled by Stuart, would have be- I 
come as widely diffused as the English language. It ^ 
might also have been hoped that a mind so well ] 
trained as Stuart's, and so well regulated, besides 1 
making known the merits of another, would have j 
added new discoveries of his own ; but the changes- 1 
from Reid's opinions are few, and these apparently ] 
not for the better. The connecting belief with ima- ] 
gination, was a return to the tenets of Hume and 
Hobbes. In changing what has been called the con- 
ceptualism of Reid for nominalism, he pushed a use- 
ful truth to an unnecessary as well as erroneous ex- 
treme. Words are the chief instrument of thought, 
is a truth to which all will agree ; that they are the 
sole instrument of thought is erroneous, for the pre- . 
vious exercise of thought is implied in their applic£t- J 
tion and discrimination. 

How admirably Stuart could discourse from hia 
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own proper fiind of thought, is seen in his remarks 
upon the acceleration in the train of our ideas from 
practice and habit. It is much to be regretted, that 
other passages, which are chiefly to be admired, are 
generally reflections upon the thoughts of others, ra,- 
ther than the original meditations of his own well- 
balanced mind ; and it is often a disappointment to 
the learner, who thinks he has secured an incompa^ 
rable guide along the steep and dizzy path that leads 
to mental truth, to find that all that guide proposes 
is a peripatetic ramble over a tessellated pavement 
of quotations. 

The great barrier to the progress of the Inductive 
Philosophy of the mind consists in the painful men- 
tal effort which it demands on the part of the learner. 
Still more applicable to Mental Philosophy, than even 
to mathematics, is the ancient saying, that there is 
no royal road to it. The mathematical student may 
possess himself of results without the power of mind 
or effort of invention that led to them ; but the men- 
tal student must bring his mind into the same posi- 
tion as the mental discoverer, and, with a painful ef- 
fort of attention, reflect also upon the operations of 
Ms own mind, or he will make no proficiency in the 
study he is pursuing. It is not therefore surprising, 
that the study of mind has retrograded, and that 
teachers have become popular in proportion as they 
have substituted images for reflections. We 
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to animadvert in a note upon some of the numei-ous 
errors of the late ingenious and amiable Dr. Brown. 
[]A] Here we shall only advert to his ingenious" 
criticisms and able remarks on other writers, which 
indeed shew how much easier it* is to detect the 
faults of others than our own ; and acknowledge his 
manj beautiful observations on practical morals, 
which prove how much better fitted he was for am- 
pliijing and ornamenting received notions, than f(M" 
acting as a pioneer where there was no trodden patb 
before him. 

The interest respecting the mind has ceased — thef 
theories are nearly forgotten which promised to dis- 
close the nature of existence, and which chiefly kept 
up that interest, by the false hopes which they ex- 
cited. Next to imposing theories, dangerous errors 
principally attracted attention. They have passed 
away likewise, or if they exist, are no longer danger- 
ous, because they no longer draw any notice or ex- 
cite any interest. Severe and solitary thought is 
nearly extinct also. What is every where required 
is present amusement, or immediate utility. Ger- 
many forms an exception, — there the energy exists 
but entirely misapplied. Yet we need not doubt, that, 
sooner or later, there will be a revival of the philo- 
sophy of the mind, if not in the old, at least in the 
new world ; the efforts of so many generations, and 
of so much genius, will not be entirely fruitless, 
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and every discovery, with req,ect to the mmd, will 
amply repay the toil of the mquirer. Neither the 
errors nor the truths, relating to the mind, are con- 
fined to the mind itself. The mind is the universal 
organum of all sciences, the instrument by which all 
discoveries must be made ; and, therefore, whatever 
relates to it, is unrivalled in its importance, and un- 
limited in its application. As far as speculation is 
concerned, the greatest of errors and the most mis- 
chievous, was the ideal theory, which undermined 
the base of all knowledge ; and the greatest of dis- 
coveries, because the parent of genuine philosophy, 
was that which forms the foimdation of Bacon's in- 
duction — ^his estimate of the human mind. 



THE 



PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND: 



PART 11. 



INVESTIGATION BY INDUCTION. 

In the following pages we have chiefly animadvert- 
ed on writers whose talents we admire, and to whose 
opinions we generally assent. Where we disagree 
with any writer, a few remarks may be sufficient to 
detect the fallacy of his principles. On the other hand, 
where an author approximates to the truth, our very 
admiration of him leads us to point out what we 
conceive to be his few remaining blemishes. On this 
ground the opinions of many esteemed to be erro- 
neous, or at least defective, are passed over with the 
less notice ; and passages of Beid and Stuart, on ac- 
count of their very excellence, are the more care- 
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fully scrutinized. In the following pages, novel- 
ty has been less sought after, than that central 
point of view, which reconciles conflicting opinions ; 
and changes those who deem themselves mutually 
opposed, into fellow-labourers, co-operating, though 
unconsciously, in the establishment of the same ul- 
timate principles. 
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SECTION FIRST. 



PERCEPTION. 

The Philosophy of the Mind, in its utmost perfection, 
would consist in the history of all its thoughts as 
they rose, first simple, then with the various combi- 
nations into which they enter ; and, lastly, in the 
enumeration of the ultimate laws which regulate all 
their changes. But, it is necessary to repeat, that of 
all subjects, we are least acquainted with our own 
minds. Our thoughts naturally flow outwards, and 
diffuse themselves over the external world. The 
elements of thought can never be said to exist un- 
combined ; but, like the elements of matter, have so ' 
strong a tendency to unite, that it has not yet been 
in the power of man to exhibit them in a separate 
form. 

The true science of mind is but in its infancy, nor 
is there any hope of its rapid advancement. It is 
with the combinations, and not with the elements of 
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thought, that we have to do in the ordinary business- 
of life ; and it is owing chiefly, if not altogether, ta 
dangerous or conflicting theories respecting the mind, 
that we have ever recourse to the painful effort of 
turning the attention inwards, in order, amidst the 
darkness that gathers round the secret springs of 
existence, to discern the objects which are there in- 
visible, till the eye is gradually accustomed to the 
surrounding dimness. The internal world is a laby- 
rinth in which we can only proceed slowly, by the 
thread of inductive investigation ; the thoughts soon 
become confiised by the intricacy of the way ; and 
one inquirer must succeed another, each bringing a 
fresh eye, and availing himself of the slight progress 
of his predecessors, before the mind of man shall be- 
come known to itself; and the recesses of that myste- 
rious existence be discovered to us, which is ever 
present, and yet ever shaded from the view. 

The origin of oiu" knowledge, like every other sub- 
ject respecting the mind, has been a fruitful source 
of endless disputes. Notwithstanding the number of 
sects, the theorists of the mind may be classed under 
two great subdivisions, according as their theories 
were chiefly drawn from the opposite world of matter 
or of spirit. The first considered our ideas to be 
only the slender images of things received into 
mind through the inlet of the senses ; the other 
ceived that the soul of man possessed within 
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though folded up till fitting occasion should expand 
them, faint copies or reflections of those models which 
existed from eternity in the Divine mind, and cor- 
responding to which, as their pattern, the external 
world was fashioned. 

Amid all disputes, we have at least the consolation 
of knowing, that the truth must lie somewhere be- 
tween the contending parties, especially in a contro- 
versy about the mind, where both sets of disputants 
must have some knowledge, however imperfect, of 
the subject of controversy. Yet, it is not by halving 
the difference that we arrive at the truth. The truth 
stands apart from both opinions, but, when known, 
explains and reconciles both. 

Those who contended that the mind derives its 
ideas from the impressions on the senses, are now 
generally, and justly, allowed to be so far right, that 
unless the mind were awakened from without, for 
anything we know to the contrary, it must remain in 
a perpetual slumber. The mind, to act, must first 
be acted upon, — it must be passive before it can be 
active, — it must receive impressions from without, 
before it can originate thoughts from within. It 
cannot will any one of its own operations without a 
previous knowledge of itself and its powers. It can- 
not possess thoughts previous to thinking. 

On the other hand, they who confined knowledge to 
the senses were still more widely mistaken. The 
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impressioiis on tbe bodil j oigans are only the ooea- 
sums of thoi^t. There is no lesemblance between 
ai^ posoble morements of the neiTes» or the chaises 
in external nature, and the thoughts which these 
changes excite in the mind. 

Hie most remai^able part of the mental process 
consists in the arbitrary interval which occnrs be* 
tween the act of pereepti<m and the ol^ects perceived. 
It is not the changes of the brain, — it is not the 
ch2u:^es in the nerves, whidi the mind attends to, — 
it overlooks what is passing in the body with whi<^ 
it is c<Mmected, and its attenticm is immediately di- 
rected, by the arbitrary, but wise disposal of Pro- 
vidence, not to the proximate causes, but to the 
ultimate phenomena. When we look throi]^ a 
telescope, and receive into the eye the light of a dis- 
tant star, we perceive not, we think not, of the im- 
pression of light upon the retina, of the irritability 
of the nerves, or of the impression made upon the 
brain, but our attention is directed to ^lother world 
moving along the immense, though distant path, 
which the hand of the All-wise has traced. 

This of itself is a refutation of materialism or 
atheism. The whole of the process is evidently not 

the result of blind matter or resistless destiny, ^not 

even what we would naturally expect from the usual 
laws by which the Deity governs the world. It is 
one of those apparent anomalies that mark more 
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strongly the Divine contrivance, while they appear to 
depart from the ordinary course of His proceedings, 
and which may be called the miracles of nature ; not, 
like the miracles of religion, rare and temporary, but 
ever constant and recurring ; and while they arrest the 
attention by their deviation from the more common 
mode of procedure, they shew that they deviate only 
to reach more fully and speedily the end proposed, 

" Except ye become as little children, ye cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven;" and except we be- 
come as little children, as Reid justly observes, we 
cannot enter the regions of true philosophy. One of 
the greatest and the most difficult portions of mental 
philosophy, is to recall the thoughts of childhood, and 
again to receive our first impressions, and to think 
over our earliest thoughts, 

A child is a metaphysician without liuowing it; 
and the philosopher may envy, but in vain, the first 
gleams of thought in the countenance of infancy, 
while he seeks to unlearn, for a moment, that long 
train of acquired thought which the child is already 
weaving together, in a band, which, like the thread 
of the Fatal Sisters, may be abruptly cut, but which 
can never again be untwined.* 

* " My thrend ia siaull, my thread is fine ; 



A strong-er tlian thee. 
Who can break this thremi of a 
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But if we cannot revert to childhood, and the in- 
fant growth of the faculties, we try to place ourselves, 
like Adam in Paradise, with mature, but yet unex- 
erted faculties, awakening, for the first time, to sur- 
rounding objects. The king of nature, and yet un- 
conscious of his dignity, receiving the first tribute of 
his dominions, in the incense of nature's flowers- 

Metaphysicians have often chosen to present arose 
to their newly awakened image of humanity, as if, in 
the language of the Italian poet, their thoughts were 
all roses, though, had they awakened it to life by the 
thorn, instead of the flower, it would be more in 
accordance with the painful and fruitless difficulties 
that were about to follow. Though many have at- 
tempted to analyse what takes place in the sentient 
mind at the approach of the rose, Reid alone has 
succeeded in distinguishing the train of thought, 
which is consequent upon any single impression on 
the organ of the senses. Former writers, under the 
vague and variable terms of ideas and impressions, 
had confused many things that wpre dissimilar, and 
in stating several facts under one denomination, had 
included a reference to some erroneous theory. Reid 
separated the passive sensation from the act pf per- 
ception, and distinguished both from the object per- 
ceived. 

" Suppose a person who never had this sense 
(smelling) before, to receive it all at once, and to 
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smell a rose; can he perceive any similitude or 
agreement between the smell and the rose, or indeed 
between it or any other object whatsoever ? Certainly 
he cannot. He finds himself affected in a new way, 
— he knows not why, or from what cause. Like a 
man that feels some pain or pleasure formerly un- 
known to him, he is conscious that he is not the 
eanse of it himself; but cannot, from the nature of 
the thing, determine whether it is caused by body or 
spirit, by something near, or by something at a dis- 
tance. It has no similitude to anything else, so as 
to admit of a comparison ; and therefore he can con- 
clude nothing from it, unless, perhaps, that there 
must be some unknown cause for it." 

There is, however, no perhaps in the case, nor is 
the mind left to deliberate what it is to conclude. 
With the rapidity of lightning, or what is still greater, 
with the rapidity of thought, an " unknown cause," 
according to Reid's own excellent term, is immedi- 
ately suggested, and the sensation is instantaneously 
thrown out upon that unknown cause, with a force 
and a tenacity which no after efforts can entirely 



Stuart has justly observed, that a man who had 
only the senses of smell and of taste would have less 
difficulty in becoming a metaphysician, because his 
thoughts would not have the complexity which they 
acquire, by being united to the wide and various 
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world which hearing, touch, and sight, discloses to us. 
The remark would be still stronger, were it restricted 
to the case of one who had only received a single 
intimation of an external world. 

It does not seem to have been sufficiently observed, 
(perhaps Condillac may be deemed an exception,) 
that though an impression from the senses is neces- 
sary to rouse the dormant faculties of the mind, yet 
that one single impression would afford matter for 
endless thought. By the approach of the rose, the 
mind is conscious of the sensation of odour, and at 
the same time becomes acquainted with its own act 
of perception, and is carried beyond itself to the un- 
known cause that has excited that sensation. We 
cannot, in strict speaking, say that it has become 
acquainted with the external world, because in ex- 
ternal, is involved the notion of extension, and exten- 
sion is only acquired by the inlet of two of the 
senses ; but by the smell of the rose we become ac- 
quainted with an existence which is separate from, 
and independent of our own. 

To shew how little the state of our mental process 
in perception has been analysed, we have no word, 
either in common or in recent philosophic language, 
that expresses that existence, before extension is yet 
attributed to it. We must revert to scholastic lan- 
guage, and borrow the term objective, as contradis- 
tinguished from what is subjective, or in the mind 
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itself. As soon as we smell the rose, our thoughts 
are carried at once to objective and subjective exist- 
ence, — ^the sensation refers us to the unknown ex- 
trinsic cause, and the act of perception suggests to us 
the existence of a mind which perceives. We not 
only begin to discover the relation between what is 
objective and what is subjective, but between what 
is active and what is passive. In the sensation, the 
mind is felt to be acted upon ; in the perception, we 
are conscious that we ourselves are acting. In the 
supervision of the sensation over the unknown cause, 
we have an example, according to the noble lines of 
Young,^of the plastic power of the senses, which 
" Half create the woudroua world they see." 

" Like Milton's Eve, when gazing on the lake, 
Man makes the matchless image man admires," 

And in the tenacity with which the sensation is 
united to its cause, we have an example of that inve- 
terate union between matter and mind which can 
only be dissolved at death ; when the soul shall dis- 
cover that it is its own sun ; that it was itself, not the 
material sun, that had been shedding light on all 
surrounding objects, and that it was not this lower 
world which is grown dark to it, but that it has 
withdrawn the splendours which it once diffused over 
outward existence, and is about to rise and to illumi- 
nate another sphere of being. 
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From that siugle impression i 
most all the other powers of tli 
unfolded, and many of its notions acquired. We 
should know nothing of extension, or of the biilliant 
appearances of colours, and the rays of light, which 
come to us, as messengers from distant worlds ; or of 
sounds, which, through the medium of a material 
vehicle, keep up a still more wonderful intercourse 1 
with other minds ; but by the memory of that one | 
sensation, we should acquire, as we shall afterwards 
consider, the notion of succession, and of time, swell- 
ing out into infinite duration ; and of number recep- 
tive of continual additions ; of identity and of diffe- 
rence ; and of the soul, which remains the same, 
while its thoughts are perpetually changing and mul- 
tiplying, from its inherent and restless activity, when 
once roused to action, even though the external 
world, except in one single instance, were excluded 
from its view. 

Smell, taste, and hearing, not su^;esting extension, 
but merely an unknown cause foreign to the mind, 
as the origin of their peculiar sensations, a person 
who had only these three senses, would form no con- 
ception of the material world, such as it is conceived 
by us ; instead of defining matter as that which is 
extended, or which occupies space, he would define 
it merely as that which occasions sensations. He 
would be fi-eed from the material images which have 
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SO often perplexed metaphysicians, though he would 
have the same difficulty of dissolving the bond which 
so firmly unites our sensations with the occult quali- 
ties which produce them. 

But sight and touch introduce us into a new world, 
acquainting us not only with the secondary, but with 
the primary qualities of" matter, and instead of mere- 
ly indicating obscure changes in bodies, occasionally 
afteeting our senses, furnish the materials by which 
the soul, with its plastic power, builds a solid and 
enduring fabric. 

By the organ of sight, we have the sensation of 
colour, but this sensation has not only reference to 
an unknown cause, like the three former seiises, but 
suggests, at the same time, the perception of superfi- 
cial extension ; and as an odour is for ever super- 
tiised over the hidden quality which produces it, so 
colour is spread over extension, and cannot be con- 
ceived as existing apart from it. Reid observes, 
" however difiicult it may be to attend to this fugi- 
tive sensation, to stop its rapid progress, and to dis- 
join it from the external quality, in whose shadow it 
is apt immediately to hide itself; this is what a 
philosopher, with pains and practice, must attain." 
AH his pains and practice, however, will only enable 

I him to reason as if he could diqoin them ; to conceive 
the sensations of touch and hardness separate from 
the extension to which tliev are united, is beyond the 
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reach of philosophy to attam. So much stronger is 
the mind to huild than to pull down, so much stron- 
ger (we must use a new tenn for an unnoticed power,) 
is construction than abstraction. 

The distinction between visible and tangible mag- 
nitude was first pointed out by Bishop Berkeley, and 
was one of the few great steps which the philosophy 
of mind, yet in its extreme infancy, has ever gained. 
It was the first accurate analysis of any of our senses 
or powers ; and the hght which it threw upon the 
faculty of sight was not its only value, for it illus- 
trates in a remarkable instance the general tendency 
of the mind to combine and modify the information 
it may obtain, from whatsoever inlet ; as we shall 
shew when we come to speak more particularly of 
that great plastic power of the mind to which we 
have, as above, given the name of construction. 

The only truly inductive work upon the senses is 
Reid's Inquiry into the Human Mind, and in that he 
is more indebted to Bishop Berkeley's remarks on 
vision, than to all other metaphysical works besides. 
He resumes the train of his predecessor's thoughts, 
frees them from the errors and exaggerations to 
which the ingenious, but rather fantastic mind of 
Berkeley was ever liable, completes them on the sub- 
ject of vision, and extends them to the other senses. 

When visible magnitude is perceived for the first 
time, long after tangible magnitude, the effect is 
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accurately described in the experience of those who 
have thus gained their sight, " The young man," as 
Reid observes, " couched by Chelsclden, thought at 
first that every thing he saw touched the eye, and 
learned only by experience to judge of the distance 
of visible objects." He could not even have thought 
that every thing he saw touched his eye, unless he 
had been previously acquainted with tangible magni- 
tude. Distance is not acquired by the eye, but by 
the touch. 

As thisdoctrine respecting visible figure has been con- 
sidered, if not unfounded, at least indifferently proved, 
by the late ingenious Dr. Brown, it may be proper 
to quote his words : " The inmiediate perception oi 
visible figure has been assumed as indisputable, rather 
than attempted to be proved, as before the time of 
Berkeley, the immediate visual perception of distance, 
and of the three dimensions of matter, was supposed, 
in like manner, to be without any need of proof; and 
it is, therefore, impossible to refer to arguments upon 
the subject. I presume, however, that the reasons 
which have led to this belief, of the immediate per- 
ception of a figure termed visible, as distinguished 
from that tangible figure, which we learn to see, are 

I the following two, the only reasons which I can even 
imagine, that it is absolutely impossible, in our present 
sensations of sight, to separate colour from extension, 
and that there are, in fact, a certain breadth and 
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length of the retina on which the light feills." It id 
striking, that a third argument should have escaped 
Dr. Brown's notice^ especially as it had been used by 
Reid) not, indeed, as an argument, but as an illustra- 
tion. The true theory of vision is clearly deduced 
from painting ; a picture of Raphael is only a coloured 
board. How is it, that, looking upon it, we behold 
depth and figure, passion and beauty ? It is that we 
have learned to interpret the shadings of colour 
when in infancy, when we were combining sight and 
touch, visible magnitude with tangible ; interpreting 
the information of our eyes, by the experiments we 
were making with our hands. But even this consi- 
deration is needless, for Berkeley had satisfactorily 
shewn, what, indeed, is sufficiently obvious upon con- 
sideration, that the rays of light, falling on the eye, 
indicate extension, but nfft depth or distance, except 
indirectly, by the faintness of colouring. 

Reid has excellently well described what would be 
the philosophy of those who should have their eyesight 
without the sense of touch : " Colour, extension, and 
figure, are conceived to be the essential properties of 
body. A very considerable sect maintains, that co- 
lour is the essence of body. If there had been no 
colours, say they, there had been no perception nor 
sensation. Colour is all that we perceive or can con- 
ceive, that is peculiar to body. If we should suppose 
a body to be annihilated, colour is the only thing in 
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k that can be annihilatGd ; for its place, and conse- 
quently the figure and extension of that place, must 
remain, and cannot be imagined not to exist. It is 
to be observed, that every Idomenian firmly believes, 
that two or moro bodies may exist in the same place. 
For this they have the testimony of sense, and they • 
can no more doubt of it, than they can doubt whether 
they have any perception at all. They often see two 
bodies meet, and coincide in the same place, and 
separate again, without having undergone any change 
in their sensible qualities by this penetration. When 
two bodies meet, and occupy the same place, com- 
monly one only appears in that place, and the other 
disappears. That which continues to appear is said 
to overcome, the other to be overcome." 

The consideration of sight separate from touch, 
and the point of view in which Reid has so well 
placed it, not only points out the limits of one sense 
when not supplied by another, and thus shews us 
how much we gain by uniting the narrow inlets of 
our knowledge, and combining together what are so 
scanty in themselves, yet are suddenly enlarged by 
their mutual junction ; but such views as that of 
Reid warn us of the danger we are in of falling into 
mistakes, by trusting too much to our unaided facul- 
ties, and building a system of philosophy on too nar- 
row a foundation. Sight and touch existing sepa- 
rately would give us scanty or uncertain inlbrmation, 
but the moment they are united together, we perceive 
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how easily their separate notices coincide and augi 
mont in value. How the narrow sphere that waj 
within the reach of our hands, expands as the tablet 
that " touched the eye," recedes into depth and 
distance ; and we no longer see what we actually do 
see, but the intimations of sight become the fugitive 
signs which at once direct the view to a newly dis- 
covered world, which we have neither seen nor| 
touched, but which we perceive from the joint indU 
cations of two very different senses. 

In touch, we arc so engrossf d with tlie material \ 
world, that the sensations which are peculiar to thata 
sense are often entirely overlooked, and many oSM 
them pass without a name, " hid under the shadow," ■ 
as Reid admirably expresses it, " of those external 
qualities," and of that material world, which they in- 
stantaneously suggest. It is touch that gives its solii^ 
dity and reality to the material world. In what wefl 
touch, we trust that we cannot be deceived. Smell, 
taste, and hearing, give us but shadowy and dark in- 
timations. Sight affords us brilliant visions, but 
which, unless we touch them, and feel ourselves in 
the midst of them, would seem like a vision about to 
pass away. Seeing is but half believing, but what 
we touch and handle seems to admit of no farther 
argument. We deem that we have as strong, and ■ 
certainly a more palpable proof of its existence, than I 
even of our own. 

Through the eyes we obtain an acquaintance with j 
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superficial dimension, biit by the touch we become 
acquainted with extension, in length, breadth, and 
depth ; in short, with space, that remains unaltered 
bj the change or the destruction of body, and which 

3 cannot even couceive removed or destroyed ; im- 
mutable as eternal. On this wonderful difference, 
and yet correspondence, of sight and toucli. Bishop 
Berkeley founded a demonstration, not only of the 
existence of the Deity, but of a perpetual revelation, 
though a natural one, that He makes to mankind. 

In Berkeley's Minute Philosopher, the infidel is of- 
fered proof of the existence of the Deity equal to that 
which can be adduced for the existence of any indi- 
vidual of the human race, by the objector himself. 
Certainly the intelligence of the Deity is manifested 
by a greater variety, and more numerous tokens of vi- 
sible design than could be brought for the existence 
of any rational individual, or even for the existence of 
the whole race of mankind, whose derivative wisdom 
has not left such traces of its existence in alt the mo- 
numents and ruins yet remaining, as we discover of 
the vestiges of divine wisdom in every creature that 

I' surrounds us. The infidel, however, contending that 

our chief argument for the existence of other ra- 
tional creatures besides ourselves, is our communi- 
cation with them by speech, — " it is my hearing you 
talk, that, in strict and philosophical truth, is to me 
the best argument for your being." Berkeley, in the 
character of Alciphron, answers, " what if it should 
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appear that God really speaks to man ?" " Eupll.i 
Look, Alciphron, do you not seethe castle uponyon-'l 
der hill ? Ale. I do. — Euph. Is it not at a great di*-4 
tance from you? Ale. Itis. — Euph. Tell me, Alciphroii,T 
is not distance a line turned end-wise to the eye ? Ale. 
Doubtless. — Euph. And can a Hue in that situation 
project more than one single point on the bottom of 
the eye? Ale. It cannot. — Euph. Therefore the ap-'j 
pearance of a long and of a short distance, is of tin 
same magnitude, or rather of no magnitude at all^^ 
being in all cases one single point ? Ale. It seems so. ] 
— Euph. Should it not follow from hence, that c 
tance is not immediately perceived by the eye? Alc.j 
It should — Euph. Must it not then be perceived hy ' 
the mediation of some other thing ? Ale. It must. — 
Euph. To di!=cover what this is, let us examine what 
alteration there may be in the appearance of than 
same object placed at different distances from the 
eye. Now, I find by experience, that when an ob- 
ject is removed still farther and farther oflF, in a c 
rect line from the eye, its visible appearance stilt ' 
grows lesser and fainter, and this change of appear- 
ance being proportional and universal, seems to me 
to be that by which we apprehend the various de- j 
grees of distance. Ale. I have nothing to object to- J 
this. — Euph. But littleness or faintness, in their own- I 
nature, seem to have no necessary connection witb ] 
greater length of distance. Ale. I admit this to be 1 
true. — Euph. Will it not follow then, that they coiUd J 
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^H never suggest it but from experience ? Ale. It will. 
^^1 — Euph, That is to say, we perceive distance not im- 
^^M Mediately, but by mediation of a sign wbich hath no 
^^m likeness to it, or necessary connection with it, but 
^H only suggests it from repeated experience, as words 
^H do things." " Upon the whole, it seems the proper 
^H objects of sight are light and colours, with their se- 
^^H vera! shades and degrees, all which being infinitely 
^H diversified and combined, do form a language won- 
^H dcrfully adapted to suggest and exhibit to us the dis- 
^H tances, figures, situations, dimensions, and various 
^H qualities of tangible objects, not by similitude, nor 
^H^ yet by inference of necessary connection, but by the 
^H arbitrary imposition of Providence, just as words sug- 
^^1 gest the things signified by them " And to the objec- 
^^1 tion, " Will any man say he hath spent time, or been 
^H at pains to learn this language of vision ?" Berkeley 
^H adds, " No wonder we cannot assign a time beyond 
^H our remotest memory. If we have been all practis- 
^^M ing this language ever since our first entrance into the 
^^1 world. If the author of nature constantly speaks to 
^^P tlie eyes of all manldnd, even in their earliest infan- 
cy, whenever the eyes are open in the light, whether 
alone or in company ; it doth not seem to me at all 
^^ strange, that men should not be aware they had ever 
^H learned a language begun so early, and practised so 
^H constantly, as this of vision." "Something tliere is 
^^1 of divine and admirable in this language addressed 
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to our ejes, that may well awaken the mind and de- 
serve its utmost attention ; it is learned mth so lit- 
tle pains, it expresseth the differences of things so 
clearly and aptly, it instructs with such facility and 
dispatch, by one glance of the eye conveying a great- 
er variety of advices, and a more distinct knowledge 
of things, than could be got by a discourse of several 
hours ; and while it informs, it amuses and enter-tj 
t^ns the mind, with such singular pleasure and 
delight ; it is of such excellent use in giving a sta-^ 
bility and permanency to human discourse, in record-; 
ing sounds, and bestowing life on dead languages, 
enabling us to converse with men of remote ages and 
countries, and it answers so apposite to the uses and 
necessities of mankind, informing us more distinctly 
of those objects whose nearness and magnitude qualify 
them to be of greatest detriment or benefit to our 
bodies, and less exactly in proportion as their little- 
ness or distance make them of less concern to us." 

Again, he adds, " Let us suppose a nation of mei 
blind from their infancy, among whom a stranger ar- 
rives, the only man who can see in all the country 
let us suppose this stranger travelling with some of 
the natives, and that one while lie foretells to them 
that, in ease they walk straightforward, in half aa 
hour they shall meet men or cattle, or come to 
house; that if they turn to the right, and^roceed,! 
they shall in a few minutes be in danger of falling 
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down a precipice ; that, shaping their course to the 
left, they will in such a time arrive at a river, a wood, 
or a mountain. What think ye? Must they not be 
infinitely surprised that one who had never been in 
their country before, should know it so much better 
than themselves ? And would not those predictions 
sgem to them as unaccountable and incredible as 
prophecy to a minute philosopher?" 

From the foregoing account of sensation we sec that 
the three first senses, smell, taste, and hearing, do 
not localise their intimations of the external world ; 
they carry the thoughts no farther than objective 
existence ; but sight makes us acquainted with super- 
ficial extension, while touch reveals to us what may 
be denominated solidity, or the impenetrability of 
matter, and space, in its three dimensions of length, 

»i)readth, and depth. 
In all theories regarding perception, there is cer- 
tainly much that is repugnant to the notions that we 
generally and naturally form respecting the world 
without us, and the growth and origin of our own 
knowledge ; but this repugnancy naturally results 
from the constitution of our minds. There is as 
great a difference between the seeds of thought and 
their perfect development, as between the oak and 
the acorn. The mind is ever thinking, and new 
thoughts not only add to our stock of knowledge, 

kbut in some measure alter its appearance. Construe- 
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tion, or the plastic power of the mind, not only 
brings together all the fresh materials we are con- 
tinually receiving, but is changing their place or 
their form, in order to assimilate them together, and 
shape them into a perfect whole. In the ordinary 
course of thought, the change, though great, being 
so gradual, is scarcely attended to, and produces 
no wonder; but in metaphysics we endeavour to 
compare our full formed opinions with the infimcy 
of thought, and are struck with an incredulous as- 
tonishment that the full stream should proceed from 
so scanty a fountain. We are inclined to reject a 
representation which, without the softenings of dis- 
tance and time, gives to one individual, characters 
at once so extreme, if not so opposite ; as the critic 
rejects with contempt the Spanish play, where the 
hero is at nurse in the first act, and appears with 
moustaches in the last : 

" Un Rimeur. sans peril, de la les Pirenees 
Sur le scene en un jour renferme des annees. 
La sou vent le heros d'un spectacle grossier, 
Enfant au premier acte, est barbon au dernier." 

The examination of any part of the mental facul- 
ties, if carried on with the accuracy with which 
Berkeley began, and Reid finished, their inquiry into 
vision, affords us a test by which to try the various 
theories of the mind. Reid has included all the ac- 
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counts of perception prior to his time, in the ideal 
hypothesis, though, in doing so, he has brought a 
more sweeping accusation against them than the 
\ truth will warrant. We cannot aflbrd space to enter 
into many particulars, but shall remark on the op- 
posing statements of Reid and Dr. Brown in a note. 
[B] It may briefly be observed, that the ancients 

iwere Idealists, but of very different schools. Nothing 
can less resemble the eternal models of Pythagoras 
and Plato than the slender images of the Atomic 
iheories, from Leucippus to Epicurus. The ideal 
theory of perception, held by Aristotle, by the Stoics 
&c,, forms a varying mean between these. More 
recent theories of perception are faint copies of the 
' oarUer ones, mixed with the new views of the mo- 
dems, who may be divided, like the ancients, into 
two schools, according to their leaning either to mind 
or to matter. With the former, perceptions are con- 
^ adered as modifications of the soul ; with the latter, 
bodily impressions. Whatever remarks apply 
r merely to the ideal theory, are certainly scarcely ap- 
plicable to some of these, where the theory of per- 
ceiving solely by means of ideas was nearly worn out, 
if not altogether cast aside. Reid did not pay suffi- 
cient attention to these exceptions, if they canaltoge- 
Ither be deemed so, in writers who, if not in their own 
practice, yet by tacit assent, seem in a certain mea- 
sure to admit the ideal theory-; but the censures of 
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Reid affect them on higher grounds, as well as reach 
Brown himselt" : they have none of them sufficiently 
distinguished between sensation, — the act of percep., 
tion, — and the object of perception. All of them, xt\ 
least leave out one element, and by that omission give 
rise to erroneous conclusions, and even to total scep- 
ticism ; provided the legitimate conclusions, from their 
imperfect statements, were pushed to the full length. 
We can also try Kant, and the new German school, 
by the same test. They, far from bearing out Dr. , 
Brown in his remarks, that the ideal theory was in \ 
itself dying a natural death from old age, have given 
new force to it, in their new system of ideas or repre- 
sentations. Instead of detecting any fallacy in ideas 
themselves, the Germans, in general, shew no distrust 
of their existence, and it is not to ideas that Kant 
objects, when reviewing the English school of ideal 
philosophy, and its termination in Hume ; but to the 
account which they give of the formation of ideas; 
The English are empirical idealists, deducing ideas 
through the senses. Kant, on the other hand, properly 
points out the mistake ofiunate ideas, but contends for 
the truth of the third origin of ideas, as neither prior 
to thought, nor yet the mere result of experience, but 
connate with the mind itself, and the forms and the 
conditions under which it necessarily thinks and 
ceives. Now, we can bring, not this theory, which u 
just, but its peculiar exaggerations to the trial, by test- 
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ing them with what wc have already observed concern- 
ing perception, and the relation in which each of the 
five senses stand with respect to the external world. 
Kant, in accordance with transcendentalism, considers 
spaceasthe form of outward sensation, or as, in plainer 
language than he uses, the condition under which we 
perceive external objects. If this were the case, all 
our sensations would be localised in the same manner 
as colour is spread over extension. On the contrary, 
of five senses, two only have reference to extension ; 
and each of these to a different extension ; so that we 
see this general law, laid down by Kant, is not only 
completely imaginary, but contrary to facts. But 
this law being part and parcel of the whole system, 
independent of other arguments against it, the futi- 
Uty of his theory is proved by the laws of perception 
alone. 

It may be as well to subjoin the imaginary law of 
Kant, in the Latin translation, which was inspected 
by himself: — " Spatium nihil est aliud, quam forma 
omnium visorum sensuum externorum, h. e. lex sin- 
gularis, et quara aiunt, subjectiva sensus, qua sola 
esse visio externa potest." 

Nothing, perhaps, exhibits so well the extreme 
difficulty, and the consequent slowness, of aU inquiries 
respecting the mind, as to consider that Berkeley, 
and still more Reid, are the principal writers who 
have thrown any distinct and steady light upon the 
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real process of perception. Our senses are that 
of the structure of the mind, which alone seems to 
have any similarity to physical sciences, in deriving 
any assistance from voluntary and projected experi- 
ments ; yet the anatomist has been dissecting, the 
metaphysician disputing, and nature aflfording expe^ 
riments of her own, in the case of persons deprived 
of some of their senses ; still, for the little we know, 
we are more indebted to materialists, atheists, and*' 
sceptics, than to any of these. Nothing but the most 
urgent motive can overcome our disinclination to 
look into our own minds ; and when we do turn our 
eyes inwards, we feel only the painfulness of the 
effort, and for a time discover nothing but darkness. 
Higher objects and interests must be entwined with 
the study of our own powers, before we think it of 
sufficient importance to fix our attention steadily idp 
wards upon ourselves. Berkeley was goaded forwards, 
both to his errors and to his discoveries, by the in- 
crease of materialism and infidelity in his day ; and 
nothing but the successful scepticism of Himie, which 
threatened to overturn the entire edifice of know- 
ledge, would have impelled Reid, at a rather late 
period of life, to give up his former opinions, to exa- 
mine anew the foundations on which our belief rests, 
and to fix an inquiry into the mind upon the solid 
basis of induction. 
Inquiries into the mind, we must therefore expt 
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to proceed slowly, nor should we almost wish it 
otherwise, if the only stimulaut to so painful and ill- 
requited a pursuit, be the prevalence of some danger- 
ous error. At present, in this country, the Philoso- 
phy of Mind seems dying a natural death, and it is 
sufficient that errors be metaphysical, to prevent 
them from being dangerous. If more interest exist- 
^ ed with respect to mental philosophy, it miglit be 
well to point out the subjects connected with per- 
ception that are not sufficiently analysed. Though 
the view of perception maiutaiiied by Berkeley and 
Eeid rests upon grounds not likely to be easily sha- 
ken, it js not yet perfectly reconciled with the rapi- 
dity with which what is called acquired perception is 
gained by the inferior animals, nor even in all respects 

■ with the phenomena of somnambulism, or magnetic 
tleep. 
Another subject of less importance, is the enume- 
ration and classification of our sensations. Rcid ju- 
diciously observes, " It would seem that a number of 
sensations, or indeed of any other individual things, 
which are perfectly simple and uncompounded, are 
incapable of being reduced into genera and species ; 
because individuals which belong to a species, must 

I have something peculiar to each, by which they are 
distinguished, and something common to the whole 
species. And the same may be said of species which 
belong to one genus. And whether this does not 
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imply some kind of composition, we shall leave to 
metaphysicians to determine." The metaphysicians 
would have an easy task in this, amidst their more 
perplexing inquiries. It is obvious, that all the sen- 
sations with which we are acquainted must at least 
have two elements, one of agreement and one of dif- 
ference, in order to be classed. Analogy also would 
lead us to conclude, that the simplest sensations with 
which we are acquainted are not elements, which 
may never be discovered, but, (which both in mati 
and mind are of more importance in use than ele£< 
ments,) elementary combinations. As in matter, 
in mind, a very few elements, too minute tQ be d( 
■tected by our observation, enter into a certain num- 
ber of primary unions, — these unions are to us in- 
stead of elements, and it is from their combinations 
that we date the origin of the products that are most 
^^ useful to us, whether in thought or in action. 
^B We have said, that the writings of Reid and" 

^H Berkeley not only illustrate the operations of sight*' 
^^B and touch, but, by pointing out the origin of acquired 
^^H perceptions, open to us a view of the manner in which 
^^H the rills of knowledge, entering at the several narrow 
^^M inlets of sense, are united into' one general current, 
^^H and proceed in a common and augmented stream. 
^^1 It is proved, by looking at objects singly, with 
^^H each of our eyes, that the effect of seeing with both 
^^H eyes, is to augment the clearness and intensity 
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vision. Similar to this is the result of union, when 
two senses are combined together. Acquired vision, 
which unites the notices of two senses, gives a like 
augmentation to the objects and the act of percep- 
tion ; adding the certainty of touch to the brilliaucy 
of sight ; filling and occupying the mind with the ca- 
pacity of the derivative and the acquired sense, more 
than if we had brought the two separate organs to 
act upon them individually with distinct and uncom- 
bined notices. The union of sight and touch is not 
a solitary instance of combination between the senses. 
What sight is to the touch, smell is to the taste. 
The first in each case perceives vaguely and widely 
at a distance, what the other concentrates and certi- 
fies when near. And in tasting, we are not confined 
to the taste alone, but the taste in general is bledded 
with the odour, a sort of dim anticipation in the 
lower senses, of that which results from union in the 
higher, in the instance of that sixth and noblest sense, 
- — acquired vision. 

It has not been remarked sufficiently, to what 
an extent the union of the senses bearing on the 
same object augments the vividness of perception. 
With respect to imagination, indeed, it has been 
observed, that the odour of the rose deepens the 
richness of its colour ; the same holds true with re- 
gard to perception. A piece of scarlet cloth of the 
same intensity of colour, would never, even to our 
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eyes, have the glow of the r 
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fragrance. We make the observation, partly to point 
out the utility of what may be called blended percep 
tions, but still more to indicate the similarity thi 
runs throughout the structure and the action of th<ti 
mind. 

The same laws regulate our matter-of-fact and" 
every-day sensations, which govern our poetical aen- 
sibilities ; and the verses of Delisle, which paraphrase 
Akenside, and so beautifully describe the effects of 
imagination, have also a literal truth when restricted 
to the objects of sense : 



" Le fraia gazon des eaux m'embcllit leur inurmure, 
Leur murmnre a son tour m'embellit la verdure, 
L'odoraf sert le gout et I'oeil sert I'odorat ; 
L'haleine de la rose ajoute u. son eclat," &c. 



Even in the operation of the senses, the plastic 
power of the mind is discovered ; not one of the no- 
tices we receive remains exactly the same as when 
we originally obtained it. The mind throws its own 
magic colouring over each, and instead of possessing 
merely five distinct sources of information, which, 
were it not for the uniting faculty of the mind, would 
have remained like so many slits letting in only a 
narrow and far separated gleam of distant day, it I 
converges all into one continuous light, without in-^ 
terval or difference, and looks abroad upon nature, I 
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mi£ if the body were all eye and all ear, and intelligent 

mm every member. 

I It is obvious, however, that the world which we 

I'behold, is far from being altogether the same as the 
world without us ; in nature, theatoms of matter, it may 
be, are performing their mystic dance, like suns and 
planets in miniature, possessing their own revolutions, 
aid finishing their prescribed changes in their appoint- 
1 times ; but neither they nor the heavenly bodies 
Saove in any other light than that which the soul 
tends to them. Each atom fills its appointed space, 
• — each collection of atoms, which we denominate a 
world, moves along its appointed path ; but as the 
mind of the Creator alone gives unity to their scat- 
tered particles, so the mind of the beholder gives 
^^ continuity and colour, and sheds over them the still 
^^V-fiunnier hues of borrowed sensation and life, 
^f Is there, then, no external world ? far from it. 
The Deity has implanted in us a behef of its exist- 
ence, which we cannot overcome ; and in our per- 
ceptions of the primary qualities of matter, has given 
us glimpses of external nature which we cannot rea- 

Isonably mistake, distinct and opposite as it is in its 
jproperties from those of consciousness and thought. 
So we are taught by God, and so we believe, and if 
we acted differently, we should soon be convinced of 
our folly. Still, however, we must distinguish the 
■living and complete map of the world we carry witJiin 
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US, a world made up partly of matter and partly of 
mind, from the dark and broken outlines, which is all 
that we can trace of the world that lies without us, 
and which would exist whether it were perceived by 
the mind or not. 

The errors of great geniuses are nearly akin to 
truth ; the pre-established harmony of Leibnitz, by 
which he supposed that matter and mind, though 
proceeding in entire independence of each other, 
neither acting, nor acted upon, yet executed their 
movements simultaneously, like two perfect pieces of 
clock-work, might here be shewn to have some simi- 
litude to the truth. Innumerable processes are going 
on without us, throughout the whole of nature. 
Thoughts that we cannot number are fleeting, com- 
bining, and again partially resolving, in our own 
minds. The elements in both cases are dissimilar, 
and yet the results perfectly coincide. That the 
mind, with such narrow inlets of sense, should make 
such wide discoveries of nature, is of itself a proof 
of Divine contrivance and skill ; but that proof is 
greatly augmented, when the world within us still 
corresponds with the world without us, and the 
little creation of the mind, when guided by true phi- 
losophy, coincides, though in miniature, with the vast 
creation of God. 

Truly God made man in his own image, capable of 
following the Divine foot-prints, and responding, even 
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now, in the weakness of his faculties, and what is 
worse, in the frequent perversion of his powers, to 
those purposes and plans of the Godhead which em- 
brace all worlds, and all events, and stretch from 
eternity to eternity. It is thus that the mind of man, 
when preserved by the spirit of God from error, and 
with a natural inspiration, with which the Almighty 
giveth him understanding, returns an infinitely small, 
but just reflection of that wisdom which created all 
things ; as the astronomical clock, in its little circle of 
movements, is still true to the mighty revolutions of 
the heavens. 

So deeply imprinted is the seal of Divine wis- 
dom upon creation, that we can trace design where 
our ignorance prevents us from any other discovery. 
The science of mind is yet in its infancy, and even now 
it is full of the instances of Divine contrivance. The 
structure of the eye has long been one of the strong- 
holds of natural theology. The faculty of sight itself 
affords a strong proof, though the argument be less 
sensible, than that which is drawn from the structure 
of its material organ. " If we shall suppose," says 
Reid, " an order of beings endued with every human 
faculty but that of sight, how incredible would it 
appear to such beings, accustomed only to the slow 
intimations of touch, that by the addition of an organ* 
consisting of a ball and socket of an inch diameter, they 
might be able in an instant of time, without changing 
their place, to perceive the disposition of a whole army^ 
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or the order of a battle, the figure of a magnificenl 
palace, or all the variety of a landscape ? If a ma] 
were by feeling, to find out the fig;ure of the Peak d 
Teneriffe, or even of St. Peter's Church at Rome, 1 
would be the work of a life-time. It would appeal 
still more incredible to such beings as we have sup- 
posed, if they were informed of the discoveries which 
may be made by this little organ in things far beyond 
the reach of any other sense : That by means of it 
we can find our way in the pathless ocean, — that n 
can traverse the globe of the earth, determine i 
figure and dimensions, and delineate every region < 
it ; — yea, that we can measure the planetary orbs, 
and make discoveries in the sphere of the fixed stars. 
Would it not appear still more astonishing to sud 
beings, if they should be farther informed, that 1 
means of this same organ, we can perceive the tem-i 
pars and dispositions, the passions and affections ( 
our fellow-creatures, even when they want most to 
conceal them ? That when the tongue is taught 
most artftilly to lie and dissemble, the hypocrisy 
should appear in the countenance to a discerning 
eye ? And that by this organ we can often per- 
ceive what is straight and what is crooked, in thj 
mind as well as in the body? How many myst 
■ rious things must a blind man believe if he vnll gm 
credit tp the relation of those that see ? Surel^ 
he needs as strong a faith as is required of a got 
Christian." 
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Even in what may be considered the inferior sen- 
ses, the marks of design are very evident, lieid ob- 
serves, " There is a manifest appearance of design in 
placing the organ of smell in the inside of that canal 
through which the air is continually passing in inspir- 
ation and expiration ;" and, again, when writing of 
taste, he adds, "it iswith manifest proprietythatlhe or- 
gan of this sense guards the entrance of the alimentary 
canal as that of smell the entrance of the canal for 
respiration." But whether we look to particulars or 
to generals, to the whole structure, or to the minute 
organization, the corporeal formation, or the mental 
powers, every where we perceive the hand of the 
divine artist. The erect form of man, and his coun- 
tenance raised towards the heavens, bespeak, at 
least, what ought to be his character, his authority, 
and his destiny. The same erect position subserves the 
purposes of his intellectual nature, " Prospectatlonea 
fiunt a turribus altis," says Bacon, when he proposed 
a lofty tower of discovery upon the vantage groimd 
of the first philosophy ; nature has given man such 
an intellectual elevation in the position of his brain, 
that lofty sensorium which takes in the surrounding 
horizon, through the ministry of the senses, both near 
at hand and from afar. 

While the taste gives us notices of all that relates 
to the support of our animal life, the smell brings 
these notices from a farther distance, and rofiufsand 
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exalts what merely relates to the preservation of the 
body, and unites it by imperceptible gradations with 
the imagination and the higher faculties of the soul. 
Even these lower senses, not only prove the exist- 
ence of the Deity, but his benevolence also ; and not 
only his benevolence, but his infinite liberality, for 
these notices all relate to the preservation of our 
being, and they are accompanied with delight above 
and beyond their immediate ends, to so great a 
degree, that, amid the incense of flowers, we are 
apt to forget the original design, and attend only 
to the superadded enjoyment, in the profuseness of 
which, the first intention seems almost to be lost. 
As taste and smell open up a conummication between 
the material world, and those properties in it which 
most concern our bodily wants ; so hearing affords us 
the means of communicating between mind and mind, 
through the intervention of matter ; and sounds are 
so associated with thought, that, even when discon- 
nected with mind, they become significant of expres- 
sion. And even when the cries of all animated be- 
ings cease, in the deepest solitude or most deserted 
wilderness, we still hear the voice of nature in the 
murmurs of woods, and in the flow of waters, or amid 
the warfare of the elements. 

From the touch we obtain a perception of the 
material world so vivid, that, amid the many me- 
taphysical tendencies to idealism, with which those 
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are surrounded who reflect much on the opera- 
tion of their minds, the touch alone dissipates these 
illusions, and by its ever present and unyielding 
forms, inclines us rather to lean to the side of ma- 
terialism than spirituality. And the hands which 
contain in them the perfection of touch, contain 
also in their outward and visible structure such 
proofs of the divinity, that the philosophy of even 
Pagan antiquity, on beholding them, could never 
cease from wonder and praise. " Quam vero aptas," 
says Cicero, " quamque multarum artiura minis- 
tras manus natura homini dedit!" while the fin- 
gers act as the human feelers, giving us at once the 
most impressive notices of external nature, and the 
most sure ; highly adding to the certainty of man's 
knowledge, they become to him not only an organ of 
intelligence, but of power ; the instrument of instru- 
ments by which he shapes the whole of nature to his 
use, or subdues it to his commands. While the eyes, 
at once a natural microscope, and telescope, are 
placed upon a moveable watch-tower, where they 
can at once inspect the minute, and comprehend the 
distant ; observe the changes that ai'C passing around 
us, and yet take a survey of the spacious heavens. 

The proofs of a Deity, therefore, from perception 
alone, are very numerous. We may class them under 
four heads. 
^^L They arise, first, from the arbitrary nature of per- 
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ceptlon — our perceptions are limited, and limited 
hy intelligent choice, — our senses perceive only 
what it is useful that they should be informed of, 
and not what they would necessarily, or even natur- 
ally attend to. According to the theory of material- 
ism, it is the changes of the brain of which we are 
semible ; on the contrary, the immediate act of per- 
ception knows nothing of the brain, nor of the nerves. 
It overleaps all these in the chain of changes, and 
has its attention at once fixed upon the obJLcts w] 
it is useful for it to know. 

Another series of proofs arises from the adapta- 
tion of the senses to their proper objects. It is evi- 
dent, that if the unaided eye had the power of the 
microscope, or of the telescope, in either case, 
it would have been less fitted, if not altogether use- 
less, for the actual purposes of life. 

A third series of proofs arises from the adaptatitm 
of the senses to each other. To take the same iU 
lustration: had the eye been similar to the micro* 
scope, we should have been in a considerable degree 
deprived of the largest source of information, acquir- 
ed vision. The sight would no longer have corres- 
ponded to the touch. Berkeley excellently remarks. 
" A microscope brings us as it were into a new world ; 
it presents us with a new scene of visible objects, 
quite different from what we behold with the naked 
eye. But herein consists the most remarkable 
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ference, to wit, that whereas the objects perceived 
by the eye alone, have a certain connection with 
tangible objects whereby we are taught to foresee 
what will ensue upon the approach or application of 
distant objects to the parts of our own body, which 
much condueeth to its preseriation ; there is not the 
like connection between things tangible, and those 
visible objects that are perceived by help of a fine 
microscope." 

A fourth series of proofs arises, as we have shewn, 
from the adaptation of the general structure of the 
mind to the senses by which their scattered notices 
are united, harmonized, and in their varied informa- 
tion, reduced, with the othernotions which we acquire 
through other channels, into one corresponding whole. 

While there are so many more obvious proofs of 
design, and so ably insisted upon in the admirable 
work of Paley, it is needless to dwell upon those 
which may appear to partake somewhat of the ob- 
scurity of the subject. But it is our highest wisdom, 
and should be our chief delight, to trace the opera- 
tion of the Deity in every work of his hands ; not to 
rest the argument upon inferences, which, how- 
ever demonstrable, are remote from ordinary obser- 
vation, and foreign to the usual habits of thought ; 
tjjut having the argument already i)laced on an un- 
•doubted basis, and in a demonstrative, though po- 
|)ular form, to point out occasionally, though briefly. 
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the immense accessions which these argmnents might 
receive, if every field of knowledge were laid under 
its due contribution. 

It is, however, not only the existence of the Deity, 
but the second great tenet of natural religion, which 
begins to be apparent in the structure of our powers 
of perception. As it is obvious, by the current of 
thought setting outwards, that the mind is intended 
for action rather than contemplation ; and when con- 
templative, that it is more readily adapted for external 
observation than for inward reflection ; so it is equally 
becoming manifest, that the outward world, though 
our present scene of trial, and the theatre, in which for 
a short time, we must act our parts, is only the tem- 
porary stage of our early being, and that its decora- 
tions are given to it by the mind itself. And as we 
would judge from seeing the tent of a wandering 
Arab pitched for a night, with no other fixture than 
the pole struck into the sands, that it would proba- 
bly be removed at day-break to fresher wells and 
greener verdure ; so we may conclude, that the mind, 
which garnishes the naked extension of matter and 
its varying movements, with the continuity which 
thought alone gives, and with the colouring and vi- 
vidness of its own sensations, will shortly withdraw 
the shifliing imagery which it spreads over the world, 
and will transfer the colouring from its present pe- 
rishable canvass to more durable materials. 
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MEMORY AND SUGGESTION. 

It already appears from the examiuation of Per- 
ception, that the origin of thought is not single, as 
the materialists or the idealists have maintained; 
the one deducing it solely from matter — the other 
from the innate energy of mind, and its simple ac- 
tivity. Neither is it only twofold, from sensation and 
reflection, as Locke endeavoured to establish, but to 
those two we must also add a third source — sugges- 
tion. Though, perhaps, it would still more correctly 
express the manner in which these thoughts are 
sometimes originated, to say that they are implied, 
rather than suggested, in those acts of the mind 
which reveal them to us. The different operations 
of our minds are so complicated, and so blended in- 
to each other, that it is difficult to use terms regard- 
ing them which are free from objections. 

We must also attend to that which is distinguish- 
able and that which is divisible. These, in mental 
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philosophy, are by no means synonymous. From 
bemg unable to analyse the combinations of thought 
into their last elements, many acts which are com- 
plex must still be considered as simple, and remain 
undistinguished by separate terms, while that which is 
really inseparable, as, for examjjle, consciousness and 
thought, it is expedient to distinguish, {as shall af- 
terwards be shewn,) by a separate consideration, 
is necessary to notice this, owing to the mistakes 
some late metaphysicians. 

None of our powers are exerted singly, not ev< 
perception. Memory blends with perception, and 
what may be called, in a wide sense, imagination, 
with both. Yet we may fairly divide the intellectual 
powers, first, into perception, as distinguished by a 
reference to present objects of thought ; and, second- 
ly, into memory, while wo indicate, at the same time^, 
the origin of those notions of suggestion, several 
which are implied in memory ; and the rest of which 
may be joined with it, as in their origin and their 
formation, they have very strong points of mutual 
resemblance. In the third place, we may naturally 
treat of the train of thoughts, and of the faculties 
which modify them ; and, fourthly, of the mental 
powers which change notions into propositions ; and 
which, by judgment and reasoning, give to our km 
ledge its crowning intellectual character. 

If man, according to the supposition of Hobbea, 
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had only one perception, he would be rather stupitied 
than intelligent. If — changing the supposition — a 
number of various sensations passed rapidly through 
the mind, without his having the power of recalling 
any by memory, he would still gaze at a vain shew, 
though his prospect would be gayer and more diver- 
sified than before. This, it is evident, would be an 
existence even below that of the brutes, an ever-fleet- 
ing present, without reference to the past or to the 
future, like a thunder torrent amid the wilderness of 
sands, that, without leaving any traces of vegetation, 
had no other existence but the quick and crowded 
passage of its waves. Memory is even essential to 
perception itself, at least to those complex perceptions 
with which we are most familiar. Tangible and vi- 
sible magnitudes are discerned by repeated acts, and 
memory is implied in their being united together, 
and becoming a whole. Memory, in its largest and 
most undisputed sense, frees us from the narrow 
boundary of present objects ; and as the eye unites 
the dift'erent portions of the landscape, so memory 
collects the scattered passages of former existence, 

I and fills up the foreground of the present, with the 
wide expanse of the past, however diminishing in 
dimness and distance. 
Memory not only restores to us what we formerly 
knew, but is itself a great inlet of new thoughts. 
The first act of remembrance is our first intimation 
: - 
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of time, for time is implied necessarily in every act 
of memory, and thus we owe our knowledge of the 
power of destruction and change to that faculty 
which is ever resisting their influence. Even in the 
defects and limitations of memory, the hand of the 
beneficent Creator is manifest. There was more 
depth in the answer of Themistocles than he was 
aware of, when asked, if he chose to be instructed in 
an art of memory, he answered, that he preferred to 
learn the art of forgetfulness. The art of memory 
is the art of forgetfulness, and in that we are taught 
by nature herself. Experience is of the utmost va- - 
lue, but it is only when the chaff is sifted out of it. I 
All our former perceptions crowding back together 
on the mind, would produce there an inextricable 
chaos, but a gradual darkness steals over the objects 
to which we cease to direct our attention, and the 
fading light of the past is concentrated upon the cir- 
cumstances upon which we habitually reflect, or i 
which we continue to take an abiding interest ; am 
even when all seems lost to the view, amid a num-' 
her of newer and intervening prospects, a suddeifcj 
gleam, like the evening radiance upon the highe3t'l 
Alps, will suddenly restore, in all their distinctness, J 
each faded outline upon the distant horizon. 

In the structure of the oi^ans of sensation, we per* J 
ceived abundance of evidence for the existence and] 
benevolence of the Deity, and, at the same tim^i 
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some foreshadows of the immortality of the soul ; as 
we proceed, the outlines of natural religion grow 
^ more defined. In memory, and in the sudden re- 
suscitations of past existence, we have not only an 
argument for immortality, but for an immortality of 
retribution. The great remembrancer of the past is 
guilt. Time, instead of diminishing remorse in many 
instances, only augments it, by separating the guilty 
action from the temptations which induced its com- 
mittal. It ia not when the crime is committed, as 
Koussean observes, that all its attendant circumstan- 
ces appear most distinct to the criminal, but when 
the hurried glow of evil passions has subsided, and 
the temptation has been unmasked, and shews all its 
folly, as well as turpitude, then the crime itself ap- 

I pears in all its distinctness, and the memory of it 
grows not dimmer, but more vigorous, with the lapse 
of years. 
By the gradual decay of memory, the aged are 
withdrawn from the world they live in. Their senses 
becoming blimt, and their impressions of these blunl^ 
ed perceptions gradually decaying, they are weaning 
from this present scene, and their only view is a re- 
trospect of their past life, previous to the final review 
of it, in that day of judgment of all the deeds done in 
the body, which shall take place when the great book 
of memory and of the past is opened to the assem- 
bled world. 
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Memory, in disclosing the past, necessarily gives 
rise to the expectation of the future. The present is 
felt to be a moveable point between two great pe- 
liods of duration, and the experience which we have 
acquired from the events of the past, owing to oi 
belief in the continuity of the laws of nature, becomi 
prophetic of that futurity which is approaching. 
The mind of man might have been so constructed, 
for any thing that appears to the contrary, as to have 
looked to the future as well as to the past. We 
suppose, indeed, that we understand the mechanism 
of memory, and that the traces on the brain, and tl 
gradually fading copies of past impressions, aecoui 
for the gradual decay of memory, and the veil that 
slowly let down upon the past. 

Locke, who would have banished images, as Platft^ 
poets, by his philosophic laws, becomes himself ima- 
ginative and metaphorical, when he speaks of the 
im^es in the brain. "Ideas in the mind quickly 
fade, and often vanish quite out of the understand- 
ing, leaving no more footsteps or remaining charac? 
ters of themselves, than shadows do flying over fieldi 
of com ; and the mind is as void of them as if they 
had never been there." " The memory of some, it 
is true, is very tenacious, even to a miracle ; hut 
yet there seems to be a constant decay, even of thos^ 
which are struck deepest, and in minds the most re* i 
tentive : so that if they be not sometimi 
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by repeated ads of the senses, or reflection on those 
kmd <^ objects, which at first occasioned them, the 
print wears out, and at last there renudns nothing to 
be seen. Thus the ideas, as well as the children of 
our youth, often die before us, and our minds repre* 
sent to us those tombs to which we are approaching, 
where, tihiough tihie brass and marble renuun, yet the 
inscriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery 
moulders away. Hie pictures drawn in our minds 
are laid in fiuiing colours, and if not sometimes re- 
fireshed, vanish and disappear. How much tihie con- 
stitution of our bodies, and the make of our animal 
spirits are concerned in this, and whether the temper 
of the brain makes this difference, that in some it re- 
tains the characters drawn on it like marble, in others 
like free-stone, and in others little better than sand, 
I shall not here inquire, though it may seem proba- 
ble, that the constitution of the body does sometimes 
influence the memory, since we oftentimes find a 
diisease quite strip the mind of all its ideas, and the 
flames of a fever, in a few days, calcine all those im- 
ages to dust and confusion, which seem to be as last- 
ing as if graved in marble." 

These images are excellent, if taken only as figures ; 
but when they pass for facts, as they often do, they 
deceive the mind, by the appearance of rendering in- 
telligible that which is beyond our utmost compre- 
hension. The pictiures and images of memory are so 
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natural figures, that we can scarcely speak of remem- 
brance without using them ; and the closeness of the 
analogy appears to lift the veil in part from the 
mental process. But it is like the pictured veil which 
was spread over Isis at Sais, — ^the pictures and the 
images, while they fill the eye and amuse the fency, 
contrive to conceal more entirely that which is placed 
behind them. We imagine that we understand how 
memory takes pla<;e, and that prescience, where a 
similar process could not be carried on, is impossible ; 
and yet there are instances where the mind of man 
seems, according to the old opinion, to have some- 
thing more prophetic than what may be accounted 
for by natural foresight, beholding the reflection of 
futurity in the past, and gaining that gradual ac- 
quaintance with the ways of God and of nature by 
which " old experience doth attain to something like 
prophetic strain." 

We may again quote Rousseau, while the book is 
open before us, for few have lived over their past 
years with such intense vividness of recollection and 
enjoyment : " Le son des cloches qui m'a toujours 
singulierement affecte, le chant des oiseaux, la beaute 
du jour, la douceur du paysage, les maisons eparses 
et champetres dans lesquelles je pla^ois en idee notre 
commune demeure, tout cela me frappoit telleraent 
d'une impression vive, tendre, triste, et touchante, 
que je me vis comme en extase transports dans cet 
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heureux temps, et dans cet heureux sejpur, ou mon 
coeur, possedaiit toute la felicite qui pouvoit lui plaire, 
la goutoit dans des ravissements inexprimables." 
" Je ne me souviens pas de m'etre elance jamais dans 
I'avenir avec plus de force et d'illusion que je fis 
alors ; et, ce qui m'a frappe le plus dans le souvenir, 
de cette reverie quand clle s'est realisee, c'est d'avoir 
retrouve des objets tels exactement que je les avois 
imagines." The utility of attending to these preten- 
fflons to second-sight, is not to suggest the probability, 
or even possibility, of a new faculty, but we derive 
this advantage from recording apparent exceptions, 
that the rules originally laid down are generally too 
narrow, and when we widen them, to admit the ex- 
ceptions, we bring them more nearly to approach the 
standard of truth. 

Every thing shews, that man is under a state of 
probation and trial ; the great law for such a condi- 
tion of being is expressed in Scripture, " Whosoever 
hath, unto him shall be given, and whosoever hath 
not, from him shall be taken even that which he hath." 
We cannot continue to have and to enjoy, unless we 
use, and by using we have more abundantly. No 
feculty more obviously depends than memory upon 
exercise for its improvement. 

There is, indeed, every diversity of degree in the 
I original power, according to the diversity of talents 
[ with which the great task-master intrusts those whom 
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he places under a state of temporary trial ; but to the 
original diversity of power succeeds an acquired di- 
versity in the kiiid of memory, which is still moi 
striking. 

How powerful, and how retentive is the memory n 
individuals, in whom It is supposed to be weakest,- 
in accjulred vision, or in the acquisition of the mothi 
tongue. ITie method of nature, and continual re- 
iteration, have overcome obstacles which would 
otherwise be thought insurmountable. There 
no dunces in this school, — every one learns to use 
eyes ; every one, where there is no natural impei 
ment, acquires his native tongue ; here there appi 
neither difficulty of apprehension, nor yet of reten- 
tion, and yet how much must be learned, how much 
must be remembered ! Where the faculty is weakei 
its weakness is much the etfect of disuse ; wliatev( 
we attend to, we commit to memory ; whatever 
are much interested in, we retain in memory; whal 
ever we continually reiterate, is indeUbly engravi 
on the mind. 

In extreme old age, the memory, indeed, invariablj 
fails ; but then the day is far spent, and the time of 
trial is drawing to Its close. In earlier Ufe, the me- 
mory not only improves, but adapts itself, and takes 
the turn and colour of our prevailing thoughts and ■] 
pursuits, and treasures up either words, or facts, am 
principles, according as the attention is directed to 
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outward events or iuward reflections, to the sayings 
and writings of others, or to the results of solitary 
meditation. In this we see another proof of the 
entireness of the mind's action, and of the mind's 
responsibility ; formed of separate faculties, and fur- 
nished with innumerable thoughts, all these are so 
attracted together as to gravitate to a common cen- 
tre, and even to tend to complete a perfect system. 
In this, as in all other cases, we may perceive, what 
has too little been dwelt upon, — the plastic power of 
the mind. 

We proceed to consider more particularly the third 
great inlet of thought, which, according to the term 
of Reid, is denominated Su^;estion. It is from being 
ignorant of this great source of knowledge that so 
many mistakes have arisen. Locke, confining ali 
ideas to those of sensation and reflection, and not 
being able to find an entrance there for space, dura- 
tion, power. Sec, substituted inadequate representa- 
tions instead of them, where the concomitant circum- 
stances that attend them, take the place of the prin- 
cipal. Thus, extension with him, disappears, and in 
its place we find only resistance. If we inquire 
what is time, he must be driven, as his ultimate 
answer, to affirm that it is the succession of ideas ; 
and if it is inquired what is power, and what are 
causes, it must be replied, on his principles, the 
t changes of our ideas; for ofthesealoneare we directly 
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conscious. Hence the Essay of Locke on the Human 
Understanding being constructed on too narrow a 
basis, and endeavouring to forge all our information 
from too scanty materials, labours under all the evils 
of imperfect induction, undermines those notions 
which are entwined with all our knowledge ; and 
though in the hands of Locke it was never pursued 
to its legitimate conclusions, yet when strictly rea- 
soned on by Hume, opened a door to total scepticism. 

For these are the principles on which Hume's 
scepticism is built — all our ideas are acknowledged 
to be derived from sensation and consciousness. 
Sensation itself resolves into consciousness, therefore 
we have no other knowledge than the impressions of 
which we are conscious. The legitimate conclusion is, 
that we cannot go beyond our ideas, and that in the 
different changes of these we must seek for memory 
and belief; for space and time ; for power and for 
causation ; for the human soul, and for the Godhead 
itself 

The very simple consideration which overturns 
this and all other similar systems, is found in their 
own method of reasoning. The proof that all our 
knowledge proceeds from sensation and reflection is, 
the being able to refer all our knowledge to these 
two sources. Time, space, and causation, are a suffi- 
cient refutation of this imperfect induction. Had 
the mind been constructed as Locke, Hume, or Dr. 
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Brown conceive, it could have obtained no notion of 
power, time, or of space. They themselves have so far 
bewildered their own minds with sophistry, that they 
no longer distinguish between power, and constant 
priority; but every one else must be able to dis- 
tinguish between energy and mere precedency in 
time. Truth, however, is the best refutation of error, 
and attending to the process of the mind, we shall see 
most clearly the mistakes and the omissions of those 
who have neglected to notice the third source of 
mental discovery. 

■ The insufiReicncy of sensation and reflection, when 
considered as the only two inlets of knowledge, is 
capable of a double demonstration; the first and more 
obvious arises from the errors into which those have 
^^- iallen, who, from Locke down to Hiune, have en- 
^^m deavoured to trace all our knowledge to these sources 
^^f alone. The second proof, but more difficult, because 
requiring patient reflection, is to examine in what 
manner the notions of space, time, and power enter 

I the mind. Locke, in endeavouring to trace powerto 
sensation and reflection, could discern no other origin 
for it than the change of our ideas ; but power is 
not change, it is the cause of change. Why is every 
change referred to a cause ? Neither sensation nor 
reflection can explsun this. Others more generally 
have endeavoured to resolve causation into the asso- 
ciation of ideas, — this is equivalent to resolving the 
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whole into a part ; cause and effect are doubtless as- 
sociated together, but the mere joining two ideas, 
however often that junction may be repeated, will 
never produce a third idea — the idea of power. 
Much of the difficulty has arisen from not attending 
to the difFcrence of our notions when in their origin 
and in their full growth. All the laws of the mind, 
and all the forms of thought, expand with the en- 
largement of the intellect itself; in seeking to trace 
their origin, we shall not find them the same when 
first rising in the mind, as when they are fully ma- 
tured and blended with the rest of our notions. 
Looking for the origin of the notion of time, 
example, we should find nothing exactly the same 
the first increments of our thoughts. All our notions 
expand with the growth of the mind itself, and are 
receiving continual accessions, as the mind is ever 
building up the edifice of knowledge. Our notion of 
eternity bears small resemblance to the first hint 
time which we receive as the interval between a p: 
sent thought and a former remembrance. Yet the 
manner in which we obtain our notion of time is that 
which would be least objected to, even by those who 
make the entrances of knowledge too narrow and few. 
Time is so necessarily implied in memory, that it 
might be considered merely as a deduction from that 
faculty, not requiring any additional inlet into the 
mind. It therefore forms the proper subject 
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gin with, and from the origin of time gradually to 
trace the rise of other notions which are farther re- 
moved from the exercise of the mental faculties in 
which they originate. 

Without memory we could have no notion of time 
— we should live in the present alone ; but as soon 
as we remember, we have a conception of time and 
of the past. This diminutive portion of duration, the 
interval between two thoughts, is the unit which 
gradually, by addition, grows into minutes, and hours, 
and ages, until it is stretched out into a period of 
ages beyond ages, even to eternity itself. The mind 
itself is our first chronometer, and while both the 
train of thought which is passing within us is neither 
accelerated or retarded, and while our attention is 
•kept up in an equable degree to that which is pass- 
ing in our own miuds, we form a pretty correct esti- 
mate of the passage also of time. 

But every passion, and every great change of 

I thought, and every absorbing interest, distracts our 
attention, and disturbs our reckoning. We hasten 
to transfer the measure of time from the succession 

I of thoughts to the succession of events, and substi- 
tute for the kindhng and disappearing of trains of 
■imagery witliin us, the rising and the setting of the 
great luminaries of the heavens. These at once re- 
mind us of our mortality and our immortality. God 
gave them to us " for signs, and for seasons, and for 
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days, and for years ;" and while they measure out 
the brief portions of the ephemeral life of man, they 
carry us, by their revolutions through the heavens, 
into those deep and distant tracts of time, when the 
corruptible body shall long have moiddered into dust, 
but when the soid shall be only commencing her 
career of inunortality. 

Extension is not necessarily implied in our sensa- 
tions of touch and colour, as duration is in memory, 
but yet it is so customarily conjoined with them as 
never by any metaphysical acuteness to be separated. 
Not only does colour suggest extended matter ; but 
extension still more intimately implies the existence 
of space. In the suggestion of extension and space, 
we have one of the clearest instances of the relative 
nature of our knowledge. All that we know of ex- 
tension is its relation to space ; — ^all that is suggested 
to us of space has relation to extension. They are 
two unknown quantities — ^we know nothing of their 
absolute, only their relative value. Space and ex- 
tension, in the first intimation we receive of them, 
differ as much from the full formed conception of 
absolute space, and of matter invested with all its 
properties, real or supposed, as the first interval of 
time which is suggested to us, differs from our con- 
ception of " round eternity." Matter and space, it 
has always been remarked, present peculiar difficul- 
ties. One obvious reason of this is the inadequacy 
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of our notions respecting them. Strip matter of the 
colouring and continuity which our minds lend to it, 
and what remains to it but impenetrability ; in other 
words, it only fills a portion of space, and precludes 
every other particle of matter from existing in the 
^ace which it occupies. All that is intimated to us 
of space in our ori^nal conception of it, is, that it is 
the place of matter — that imknown expanse in which 
matter is extended. 

Another source of error is, that we build a higher 
edifice than our narrow foundations will admit. By 
the plastic power of the mind, we change that which 
was relative into that which is absolute, — we aug- 
meut place into space — the receptacle of individual 
body into that vast ocean without bounds, in which 
the globes of matter sail, not few indeed, but far be- 
tween. In doing so, we are borne out by that bent 
of our faculties, which their Author has given them; 
but we must bear in mind, that this bent is not a strict- 
ly logical, but partly an imaginative process, and in- 
tended to extend our thoughts beyond the bounds of 
what we see of the imi verse, and to enlarge our notions 
of its invisible Author. But we pervert this tendency 
of our thoughts when we draw out these shapings of 
the mind into subtle sophistries and air-built argu- 
ments. We have no data to reason upon; we have 
only some slender original intimations of relative 
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existence, enlarged from their minute origin, and 
swelling out into immensity, bj the construction of 
the mind, which finds no barrier to the continued re-'j 
petition of its own acts, and which is able to add s] 
to space, without obstacle and without end. 

It is a common mistake to say that space is infi- 
nite. All that we can affirm is, that it is indefinite. 
It has a subjective infinity ; it is infinite as far as oi 
minds can discover ; we can augment it without em 
and divide it without end ; every division and aug- 
mentation leaves our mind as free to repeat the 
as it was before. A still greater mistake is to main- 
tain the infinite divisibility of matter, though this 
doctrine is laid down as a certainty, not only by ma- 
thematicians and natural philosophers, who are sel 
dom great metaphysicians, but what is more striking, 
even by a profound and cautious thinker like Reid 
himself. He says, " We carry on the division and 
subdivision in our thought far beyond the reach 
our senses, and we can find no end to it : nay, 
think we plainly discern that there can be no limit 
beyond which the division cannot be carried. For 
if there be any limit to this division, one of the two 
things must necessarily happen, — either we havecome 
by division to a body which is extended, but has no 
parts, and is absolutely indivisible ; or this bodj 
divisible, but as soon as it is divided it becomes 
body. Both these jwsitions seem to me absurd, 3 
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one or other is the necessary consequence of sup- 
posing a limit to the divisibility of matter." 

In all the pretended demonstrations of the infinite 
divisibility of matter, it is amusing to observe the 
double confusion between matter and space, and be- 
tween subjective and objective division, — between a 
division carried on in thought and a real division of 
the particles of matter. We prove that there is no 
limit to the division of space in our thoughts, and 
thus most absiu-dly leap to the conclusion that the 
atoms of matter may be sliced to infinity. Far from 
matter being infinitely divisible, it is more than 
doubtful whether matter be divisible at all. All the 
changes that take place in nature leave the elemen- 
tary atoms the same. There is separation, but no | 
division. One atom is not divided into two, but by 
a superior attraction the force is overcome which 
holds many of these atoms together in an aggregate 
body. 

It is not only the infinitely little, but the infinitely 
great of space, which perplexes the soberest and the , 
soundest thinkers. " Sir Isaac Newton," Reid ob- ( 
serves, " thought that the Deity, by existing every- 
where, and at all times, constitutes time and space, 
immensity and eternity. This probably suggested to 
his great friend. Dr. Clarke, what he calls the argu- 
ment a in-iori for the existence of an immense and | 
eternal Being." In justice to Dr. Clarke, it must be 
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remarked, that both Reid and Stuart have confound< 
ed a portion, and not an essential portion, of his 
argument, with the whole. Take away Clarke's 
reveries about space and time, and the argument 
will suft'er no blank, but will gain by the omission. 

" These," Reid continues, " are the speculations of 
men of superior genius. But whether they be as. 
solid as they are sublime, or whether they be the, 
wanderings of imagination, in a region beyond th( 
limits of the human understanding, I am unable ta' 
determine." The ori^ of all these difficulties con- 
sists in our notions of space and time being partly 
drawn from that which exists without us, and inde- 
pendently of our perceiving it ; and partly from their 
being the formation of our own minds ; a blending 
of that which is objective and that which is subjec- 
tive, which is not confined to this instance, but which 
runs through the whole texture of our thoughts. 
Neither space nor time have the characters of abso- 
lute infinity ; they are limited, modified, and made 
up of parts. Time indeed has a relation to all 
events ; but space is only connected with matter, and 
not with mind. None of our mental operations have 
any relation to extension. The omnipresence of the 
Deity is very different irom what we imagine to be 
infinite space, and which is indeed indefinite, being 
subjectively infinite, or infinite as far as we can con- 
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God is present to every thought, — a presence not 
limited and bounded, like the dimensions of space, 
but a presence, one, infinite, and indivisible, — deter- 
mining and constituting all existence but its own 
being, which, from its nature, is necessarily absolute 
and undetermined. 

It is the same with time. Reid has greatly mis- 
taken the notion of the Divine and Eternal existence, 
when he observes, " The schoolmen made eternity 
to be a nuncs stans, that is, a moment of time that 
stands still. This was to put a spoke mto the wheel 
of time, and might give satisfaction to those who are 
to be satisfied by words without meaning. But I 
can as easily believe a circle to be a square, as time 
to stand still." 

The question, however, is not about time standing 
still, but about the eternity of the Self Existent. We 
easily and naturally ascribe to God duration without 
end, because wo can add ages to ages in our own 
thpughts, without approaching to any term. With 
more difficulty we ascribe sempiternity, duration 
without beginning as well as without end, to Him , 
who must always have been, in order that anything 
might be. Our reason is convinced, though our 
imagination finds more difficulty ; because, in heap- . 
ing ages upon ages, to form the notions of a future 
eternity, it moves in its natural order ; but not hav- 
ing tlie same habit of counting backwards, it attempts 
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to begin at the beginning of past eternity, and thence 
mvolves itself in an obvious absurdity. This is the 
reason why so many have thought that they could 
frame a notion of the immortality of the soul, but 
not of that past eternity which preceded the creation 
of the world. There is also another reason for this 
difficulty, which has also a reference to the mistake 
of Reid. The lapse of time is connected with finite 
existence. Creation and time take their birth toge- 
ther. The Divine duration is of a higher order, and 
neither admits of increase or diminution. When we 
ascribe sempiternity to the Deity, we still ascribe 
too little. To Him nothing is past and nothing is 
future. All ages are as present with Him as the 
moment in which we live. It is therefore wifh strict 
propriety and true philosophy, that not only the 
schoolmen, but the ancient sages, like Plato, and the 
modern divines, like Watts, have described him in 
words similar to the latter : 

** He fills His everlastiog Now, 
And sees our ages waste." 

In the philosophy of the mind, when we attain the 
true point of view, we obtain also that central point, 
where diverging opinions may again be most easily 
re-united. In tracing the origin of our notion of 
time, from its being originally evolved in the exer- 
cise of memory, and appearing only as the interval 
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between two successive thoughts ; we behold it grar- 
duallj augmented by the working of the mind itself, 
till it swells into eternity ; while place, which is a 
mere co-relative to extension, expands, in like manner, 
into boundless space. In thus connecting the semi- 
nal origin, with the mature development of our no- 
tions, we unite the varying shades of opinion that 
have prevailed among our own less qpaginative sects, 
with the higher notions of transcendental philosophy; 
whether considering time or space as the fleeting 
image of a more real existence, or, with the Germans, 
as the form under which we perceive what is passing 
within us and without us. Most of these varying 
views are necessarily mistaken ; but the mistake 
originates in a partial view of the actual process of 
the mind. 

The final cause of the mind thus extending its 
notions of space and time, is evidently to lead it 
to the belief of an infinite and eternal existence. 
Space and time in all their amplitude, are no longer 
reaUties, but imaginations. They swell irom defined 
existences into boundless shadows ; but they become 
the shadows of an infinite substance. Tiiey axe the 
passage from what is seen, to that which is unseen ; 
they shew, that all we can discover by the senses, is 
but the threshold of that magnificent temple of nar- 
ture where the Divine Presence manifests itself, but 
to which it cannot be confined. Existing beyond it 
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the same as in it, with an infinitude of Being to which 
all created existence makes no additions, nor the 
endless lapse of ages add aught, or take away. 

Connected with our notion of space is the idea of 
motion, which Stuart strangely supposes to be prior 
to that of space. But our only idea of motion is a 
change of place. It is true, we may acquire our first 
conception of space in consequence of moving, for 
instance, by the movement of our hands ; but till we 
frame an idea of extension, all that we perceive in 
muscular movement is the connexion of will and 
action — the energy of the mind over the body — ^the 
effect of which energy we then term movement, when 
by touch we have acquired the notion of space. Mo- 
tion being merely change of place, is not the source 
of any new idea. We become acquainted, indeed, 
by movement, with moving forces ; but this is mere- 
ly a particular application of the more general law 
of cause and effect. 

Here it may be proper to point out the origin of 
our notion of number. We cannot exert an act of 
memory without the notion of identity being sug- 
gested to the mind. He who now remembers is the 
same as he who formerly perceived. Difference is 
necessarily implied in the notion of sameness and 
identity ; and perhaps it is not sufficiently attended 
to, that it is not number, but only difference, that 
we should be acquainted with, were it not for the 
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exercise of a faculty not yet mentioned, generaliza- 
tion, or the power of classing objects into genera 
and species. Had we within our Icen only one ob- 
ject of each kind, we should be acquainted with diffe- 
rence, but not with number. Each would stand 
single, having no other being with which it could be 
paired, unless we were to enumerate them by their 
common bond of existence, and could thus number 
them, by joining them together by that alone in 
which they were agreed. 

When we come to natural theology, it may be ne- 
cessary to shew the difficulties under which the proof 
for the imity of the Deity labours. Here, however, 
we have a very short, if not a very simple argument. 
The Deity stands alone. He is One, in the sense in 
which unity excludes numbers. Beings that can be 
classed are evidently created ; they have been con- 
stituted both so far to differ and so far to agree. 
I Absolute existence can neither have these points of 
coincidence nor variance. It is as necessarily soli- 
tary as it is necessarily existing. " Nee viget quie- 
quid, simile ant secundum." Thus the Jewish and 
the Christian revelation alone present an object of 
worship coincident with the highest rea.son, while 
the pagans worshipped many deities, and the philo- 
sophers acknowledged, without worshipping, that 
which was one in name, but manifold in reality, the 
universe. " Hear, O Israel ! the Lord thy God is one 
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Jehovah !" corresponds with the declaration of Christ, 
" I and the Father are One." 

The last source of suggestive ideas that remains 
to be examined, is the manner in which we obtain 
the notion of causation. And upon no subject is 
there a greater variety of opinions-the ancients 
overrating, and the modems understating, the exact 
import of what passes in the mind whenever a change 
is referred to a cause. If all the varieties of error 
were noted down, and the arguments upon each side 
stated and weighed, a notice of this subject might 
easily swell into a treatise, as the work of Dr. Brown 
has done. The simplest method is to state, without 
reference to others, the procedure of the mind, and 
then to revert to what has misled the generality of 
metaphysicians upon the subject. 

Every change suggests the notion of a cause. To 
revert to the first instance mentioned in perception. 
The smell of the rose immediately suggests some- 
thing outward, which is the cause of that sensation. 
Here, then, there are not two phenomena to which 
the theory of Hume and Dr. Brown could apply, 
(that causation is merely invariable priority), because 
the mind knows of no change but that which has 
taken place in itself, and yet, with undoubting cer- 
tainty, it refers that change to something independent 
of its own existence as the cause of it. 

Every change, therefore, whether accompanied or 
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luiaccompanied by a previous event, suggests the 
idea of a cause, and from this inlet we have our first 
notion of power — of energy in the cause sufficient \ 
to produce the effects we experience, and of a capa- I 
city in the body changed to be thus acted upon. ' 
Shut out this inlet, and there remains no other en- 
trance for our notions of cause, and power, and force. 
AH the attempts that are made to supply the omis- 
sion of this, are only accomplished by substituting 
concomitant circumstances for the principal process. I 
Thus, when invariable priority is said to be the I 
same as our notion of power, the mistake is as great I 
as that of confusing space and time, and can only be 
occasioned by withdrawing the attention from the J 
notion of power, which is essential to causalty, and ] 

1 directing it to the circumstantial of invariable prio- J 
rity. I 

Stuart supposes that our notions of power are en- I 
tirely drawn from the mind, and that the causation I 
which we ascribe to inanimate matter is merely a I 
reflection of our own mental experience when we I 
will, and the will is immediately followed by the act. I 
But the instance of the rose, above referred to, is de- I 
cisive of the contrary ; there the power to produce the I 
sensation is ascribed, not to mind, but to matter. I 

It is true that our first hints of causation, like the I 
first intimation of time and space, are dim and mi- I 
nute. It is tho mind which enlarges them, and I 
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chiefly by referring to the laws of causation in gene- 
ral, those processes which take place in our mental 
operations ; for the power we ascribe to materi 
agents is much less vivid, than that which we ascril 
to the energy of mind. Had Stuart asserted that we 
derive our notion of power and causation chiefly 
from the mind, the observation would have needed 
no qualification. As the mind lends its colouring to 
all its perception and all its knowledge, and transfers, 
both its sensations and emotions to material obj< 
so it transfers its unity and identity to ever changii 
collections of material atoms, and ascribes the enei 
which properly belongs to its own spiritual nati 
to matter, which can only act by being first act( 
upon. 

Hence we have the origin of the various valui 
and significations assigned to causation. The mi 
at first personified causes. Wherever there is mi 
tion there is soul, is laid down by the first philt 
pher of Greece, Thales, as a received axiom, prior 
philosophy itself 

The personification of causes was elder than pi 
losophy. It was the origin of mythology ; for whal 
is paganism but the personification of the powers of 
nature ? When all these powers were traced by pbi- 
losophy to one power, and when those souls, as 
Thales described them, which actuated the subordi- 
nate portions of the universe, were reabsorbed i 
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the soul of the world, then secondary causes lost their 
importance when the first Great Cause began chiefly 
to be considered. Still even then, in the philosophy of 
Pythagoras and of Plato, they only lost half their divi- 
nity — they were still personified and partially deified, 
while they were considered as integrant parts of the 
Divine Spirit, the furniture of the Divine under- 
standing, the models according to which he shaped 
the world, and of which the forms which we behold 
are only transitory and imperfect copies. 

But it was the fate of causes to be continually 
sinking in importance. The high, heavenly, and im- 
mortal ideas of Plato, became the forms of Aristotle, 
of which it was doubted whether they could have 
any existence apart from the matter with which they 
were conjoined. The forms of Aristotle gradually 
died away along with the influence of his philosophy, 
and aU that remained to causes, of what they had 
borrowed from the mind and imagination, was the 
energy with which they were believed to operate, 
and the necessary link with which (it was supposed 
to be obvious to every understanding that) efiects 
were bound to their causes. 

Berkeley brought them down still lower, and saw 
in causation less the operation of power than the inti- 
mations of signs ; and reduced causes, from being the 
deities of the ancient world, to be merely omens and 
forewarnings of that which is about to follow. 
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It is, perhaps, best to refer to a note [C] the im- 
perfect induction by which so many metaphysical 
writers have, in the case of causation, as in that of 
time, space, identity, and duration, overlooked the 
third source of our knowledge — suggestion; and 
simply to state both the process of the mind and the 
errors which have originated from it. Could 
like Adam first awakening into life, behold all nati 
at rest, with the exception of one body in motion, 
should attribute that movement to a cause or moving 
force ; and seeing every thing else at rest, should 
attribute that force to the moving body itself. We 
should act uponthe maxim of Thales — whcreverthere 
is motion there is soul ; in this case there are no two 
ideas to associate — ^no constant conjunction — no ii 
variable priority ; but when our thoughts are once^ 
awakened, and our desires active, the changes that 
take place in our own minds are so much more inti- 
mate and vivid, and the way in which the will acts 
upon our mental and our bodily frame so continual, 
and so ever-present with us, that our notions of cau- 
sation are in the end chiefly drawn from our mental 
phenomena. Hence the too great stress that is laid 
upon causation by elder philosophy, and hence those 
notions of causes into which metaphor and imagina^ 
tion so largely enter. At last, according to the usual 
process, in revenge for having believed too much, we 
are inclined to believe too little. Partial and 
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perfect induction, in the ordinary course of things, 
succeeds to rash theory and extravagant assumption. 
The sources of thought are examined, and examined 
imperfectly — old errors are found to have no basis, 
and are discarded, and the misfortune is, that the 
whole truth is not discovered, and it accordingly 
shares the same fate with error — it is rejected along 
with it. 

Locke assigns sensation and reflection as the only 
origin of our ideas. Why ? Simply on the ground 
that he imagined he could trace all our ideas to these 
two inlets. Here was imperfect induction. Hume 
reverses this reasoning, and discards causation, be- 
■ cause it could not be derived from sensation and re- 
flection. Here was rash assumption. The true con- 
clusion is, that causation, not being derived from 
I sensation and reflection, there must be some third 
inlet hy which we receive information, even upon 
Locke's own principles of reasoning. 
It is obvious that causation has been the subject 
of much mistake and of many errors ; it is a princi- 
ple which is evidently of ruling force in the mind — 
it is the moving spring that sets our thoughts in ac- 
tion, and which, if neglected, is in either way the 
cause of many hurtful departures from the truth. 
H it has done much evil, it is also the source of all 
knowledge — if it led to a false religion, and thence 
to imaginary philosophy, it is the basis on which 
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both religion and philosophy are founded. ITenee 
the importance of strictly tracing its origin and its 
growth, since the denial of this principle is in a great 
measure the stronghold of the scepticism of Hume; 
as the exaggeration of it was the origin of superstition 
and of hypothesis. On the other hand, the legiti- 
mate process by which the mind ascends from the 
original intimation, of every change being referred 
to a cause, leads first to the heights of philosophy 
and then to the sublimities of religion. That golden 
chain of causes and effects unites the earth and the 
heavens, and connects the least change which is oc- 
curring around us, with that Eternal Power and God- 
head, to which our thoughts are gradually led by 
this principle, when according to it, we judge, in the 
language of the Apostle, " that the worlds were-, 
framed by the word of God, so that things which 
seen were not made of things which do appear. 

After pointing out a third source of our knowledj 
it seems necessary to shew that a fourth origin, 
which Reid insists much, and in which Stuart and 
Turgot partially agree with him, is imaginary. Dr. 
Reid maintains that our belief in the continuance of 
the laws of nature, " is an original principle of our 
constitution, which does not admit of any explana- 
tion, and which, therefore, is to be ranked among 
those general and ultimate facts, beyond which philo- 
sophy is unable to proceed." This is Stuart's stat< 
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inent of Rcid's doctrine, and in this he also agrees ; 
while in another volume, Stuart considers that Tur- 
got's resolving •' our belief of the existence of the 
material world into our belief of the continuance of 
the laws of nature," was an improvement upon the 
views of Raid. We may also note here a very strange 
observation of Mr. Stuart's, — "It has always appeared 
to me that something of this sort was necessary to 
complete Dr. Reid's speculations on the Berkeleian 
controversy ; for although he has shewn our notions 
concerning the primary qualities of bodies to be con- 
nected, by an original law of our constitution, with 
the sensations which they excite in our minds, he 
has taken no notice of the grounds of our belief that 
these qualities have an existence independent of our 
perceptions." 

Had such an assertion been met with in the works 
of an anonymous writer, we might have concluded 
that he had never seen Reid's Inquiry on Percep- 
tion. Retd sufficiently shews that every perception 
is attended with the belief of existence independent 
of the mind ; indeed so vivid is this belief, that it 
forms the chief difficulty with regard to perception. 
All our sensations being thrown outwards, and indis- 
solubly connected, not only with the primary qualities 
of matter, but also with its secondary qualities — the 
' unknown, but firmly believed in, causes of our sen- 
sations. 
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Now, the independence, or objectiveness of the i 
terial world, can rest upon no stronger ground th; 
this — that imperious behef which is in-wrought by 
the hand of nature througliout the whole structure 
of our frame. But the question, we have more im- 
mediately in view, is not concerning the independence 
of the material world alone, but the permanence o£- 
its existence, and the uniformity of its course. That! 
Reid, Stuart, and Turgot, have, in this case, heed 
mistakeu.in proposing such an original lawof thought^ 
as a belief in the continuance of the laws of natural 
will easily appear. That can never be an origins 
proposition which consists of slowly acquired term 
Had we an innate idea of nature, of laws, or of per- 
manence, then we might have such an ultimate and 
instinctive principle ; but since the notion of nature 
is very gradually acquired, and since the term law»« 
is metaphorical, the absurdity of oiu- forming a con-a 
elusion, while we are yet unfurnished with the pn 
mises, will be abundantly apparent. ShoiUd it 1 
said, that this law of thought remains dormant till " 
we become acquainted with the meaning of nature, 
and of laws, though this supposition is sufficiently- 
absurd of itself, it may be farther obser\'ed, that our 
I belief of this permanence of the laws of nature, is 
certain and uniform ; but no certain conclusion can , 
be attached to variable terms, such as the very com- j 
plex and fluctuating notions of nature and her laws.a 
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lluless we had within us a model of what nature is, 
and what her laws are, and also whether continuance 
is to be understood in an absolute, or qualified sense, 
it would be impossible to arrive with any certaiuty 
at the conclusion, which is thus made the foundation 
of our belief, and of reasoning. The truth is, here 
is a confusion between acquiescence and belief To 
acquiesce in the regularity of nature, is one of our 
earliest habits, but to believe in the permanence of 
the laws of nature, is one of the ripest acts of the 
understanding. The process from childhood does 
not seem to be well imderstood, — the child receives 
all things, according to the philosophic expression of 
Wordsworth, in " a wise passiveness." It has no i 
doubts, and therefore can have no belief. The per- | 
manence of the laws of nature mould the thoughts 
of the child to their own continual recurrence ; what 
is still more, the structure of his own frame corres- 
ponds and fits in with the laws of external nature. 
Not only are all his thoughts moulded, for example, 
to the succession of day and night, but the structure 
both of his body and his mind fit him for the alternate 
change of light and darkness, of activity and of re- 
pose. The moment that any doubt should occur to 
him, — which can only be after his reason is exercised, 
and his thoughts have taken a free range, — that mo- 
ment they would be repelled by a principle already 
familiar to him, not indeed in words, but implied in 
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our earliest reasonings, the principle to which Leib- 
nitz has ^ven the name of suilicient reason. This 
is not an original principle itself, but is merely the! 
logical form of that original principle which we have- 
already pointed out, that every cliange refers to ^M 
cause. Where no adequate cause has operated, nfll 
change can have taken place. The course of natun 
must continue till the power which gave it that 
course, changes its direction. There can therefon 
be no reasonable doubt as to the permanency of th^ 
laws of nature, except in those cases where the in-l 
terposition of God can be reasonably expected. Thus^l 
then, we need not multiply original principles with.-! 
out necessity, but may rest our belief in the contiJ^ 
nuance of the laws of nature upon that fundamea 
tal belief, that every event has a cause. 

The instinctive principles of belief laid down hyM 
Raid and Stuart, would, in general, be found open tO;] 
the same objections ; they are merely innate idoai 
jn a disguised form. As the terms of which thes< 
original propositions are composed, imply many pre- ' 
vious exercises of thought, they involve in themselves 
an absurdity, they imply thinking previous to thought. 
To take an example, — belief in testimony is consider- 
ed au original principle of nature operating in chilTi 
dren. Is it possible to believe, that children hav^l 
already framed a complex notion equivalent to what! 
s implied in the term testimony, not to mention the I 
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error in which they would be involved by a general 
and instinctive rule which is yet so liable to excep- 
tions? The process of nature is much wiser and 
simpler, — children acquiesce in testimony, — they re- 
ceive what is told them simply and passively. At first 
they pass no sentence upon its truth or 'falsehood, 
and it is only from being deceived that they begin 
to distrust. But it is here as in the case with the 
laws of nature ; the exceptions in general are too rare 
to disturb that " wise passiveness" of which the poet 
speaks. When they begin to reason, it will be time 
enough for them to separate the false information 
that they may have received from the true. In both 
cases, they perceive that a sufficient reason is requir- 
ed for departure — from uniformity, on the part of na^ 
ture — from truth, on the side of testimony. But to 
believe in what is said to us, requires no new princi- 
ple — words excite thoughts, thoughts pass through 
the mind unchallenged and unexamined, the thoughts 
of others excite the same emotions in us ; our own 
mind responds to another mind, like the strings of 
instruments in unison, and it is sufficient that men 
naturally speak the truth, and, indeed, necessarily 
do so, where they are neither deceived, nor have any 
inclination to deceive, to render the sympathetic ac- 
quiescence we give to testimony available for every 
useful purpose, without any peculiar instinct or ori- 
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ginal principle, appropriated to that specific act of 
the mind. 

These, however, as well as the other principles 
laid down by Reid and Stuart, if not original, may 
at least be called fundamental ; nor does our method 
of acquiritg them much signify, except in a treatise 
upon the mind. The continuance of the laws of na- 
ture is the foundation both of action and of philoso- 
phy ; while even with this we should act to little 
purpose unless we joined to it belief in testimony, 
that natural faith, which has the same relation to 
this life which Scriptural faith, or belief in the di- 
vine testimony, has with respect to the world to 
come. 
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SECTION THIRD. 



THE TRAIN OF THOUGHT AND THE MENTAL 

FACULTIES. 

The law of continuity which pervades nature, is ex- 
emplified in the mind by the continued series of 
thoughts. 

An equal difficulty would seem to occur, whether 
the train of thought were interrupted, or went on 
without a break. If it ceased, it might be supposed, 
that the mind would return to its former dormant 
state ; it could not voluntarily begin again to think 
without some present object of thought. On the 
other hand, if the train of thought was continuous, 
then its activity, determined to a particular train, 
would appear to preclude its freedom and volition, 
the movements of the mind perpetuating their own 
impulse, and superseding any new force impressed 
upon their direction. But the law which the suc- 
cession of thought observes, obviates every difficulty ; 
and while the activity of the mind is continuous. 
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free scope is given for its self-regulating power, so 
to govern all the movements of the mind as to ena- 
ble reason, though it cannot stop the action of 
the mind, yet gradually to fashion it, and to hold it 
imder due control. 

The wisdom of the Creator is manifest in the 
structure by which the mind retains all the former 
thoughts, which it may afterwards require, in an or- 
der that is ever variable, yet ever constant, and that 
ever adapts itself to the wants of the mind. No ma- 
gazine, in which all the productions of art were 
stored ; no museum, with all the diversified produc- 
tions of nature, are in any degree to be compared to 
the repository of the mind itself in which are stor- 
ed, not only the various objects of external nature, 
but the endless combinations which the mind forms 
out of the intimations of the senses ; and these, not 
only sorted and arranged in their distinct compart- 
ments, but these compartments changing their pla- 
ces, and while they offer themselves spontaneously, 
assuming a new order, as well as enlarging their con- 
tents, according to the need, the disposition, and the 
pursuits of the mind, which treasures up its acquisi- 
tions within their ample and ever enlarging recep- 
tacles. 

The association of ideas depends upon three par- 
ticulars, first, simiKtude or contrast ; secondly, conti- 
guity in time and place ; and, thirdly, upon causation ; 
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the third forming the basis of philosophy — the se- 
cond of history — and the first of those more free and 
pleasing alliances which occur in common life, in 
wit, in eloquence, in poetry ; and which, indeed, fur- 
nish materials for philosophy itself, by furnishing 
that which constitutes classification, and the distri- 
bution of genera and species, all which are founded 
on similitude and difference. But, as Reid remarks, 
any relation may form the bond of association, so 
that every specific enumeration, however useful it 
may be, falls short of wide reality. The thoughts, 
we have most occasion for, are those which interest 
us most strongly, or for which we have most fre- 
quent use ; and so admirably is the law of association 
fitted, by the framer of the mind, to oiu" needs, that 
these are exactly the conditions upon which the or- 
der of thought proceeds. Strength of association de- 
pending either upon strong emotion, or continual 
' reiteration. 

The benevolence of our Divine Author is equally 
conspicuous in that which is voluntary, and that 
which is involuntary, in the succession of our thoughts. 
We cannot arrest the current of thinking ; ideas fleet 
over the mind while the pulse continues to beat, but 
if we cannot arrest the torrent, we can retard it, 
and at length succeed in giving it a different chan- 
nel. Thoughts are ever presenting themselves to 
the mind, whether we will or not ; but, in general. 
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they do not so deeply aflFect us, but that we can choose 
what degree of attention we will give to each. We 
cannot diminish the crowd, but we can select from 
among them whichever we choose to place on the 
foreground, and by that selection, give rise to a new 
train of images, and thus, though the thoroughfare ' 
of the mind is always crowded, we can make room 
for a new assemblage of attendants. 

It is a painful effort, and contrary to the bent of 
our minds, but by severe attention and reflection, we 
can greatly retard the usual rapidity of our thoughts ; 
and, on the other hand, by withdrawing our atten- 
tion from any chain of ideas, we continually acceler- 
ate the fleetness of their passage, and their rapid 
evanescence, till they leave no trace in the memory 
— ^till we are only sensible that they must have been 
present to the mind, by the new turn which our 
thoughts have taken, and by the conclusions at which 
we have arrived. 

The moral and probationary state of man is 
strongly exemplified by the law which the associa- 
tion of ideas obey. These associations, which at first 
are obedient to the conditions of thought imposed 
upon mankind in general, begin more and more to 
take the hue of personal character, — ^they are mark- 
ed with the singularity and impress of each peculiar 
individual, — ^they are moulded to suit professional 
habits of thought, and they are regulated by virtue, or 
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disturbed by uncontrolled passion. The raw materials 
are furnished to every mind, but each constructs his 
own edifice, — a hovel or a palace. Association has 
been compared to gravitation ; each is the binding 
principle in the separate worlds of matter and of 
mind. The resemblance is striking, but still more 
BO is the difference, — the force of gravitation is uni- 
form, that of association ever varying. At first a 
natural law, at last it is almost transformed into a 
moral principle ; as the man is, such is the train of 
his thoughts. To read at once the history and the 
destiny of an individual, we need only behold the 
acquired association of his ideas. He needs no other 
oracle than the manner in which the images of his 
mind are grouped together ; and in the characters 
which are engraven on his mental tablet, he carries 
within him the hand-writing of his doom. 

In enumerating the different powers of the mind, 
the great difficulty is to lay down the criterion by 
which to establish them as distinct faculties. The 
writers of the mind speak currently of the difi«rence 
of these powers, but neither definitely ascertain their 
number, nor fix their boundaries. With respect to 
perception and memory the case is clear, — they are 
determined by the past or present objects by which 
they have been exercised ; but the operations of the 
mind upon its own thoughts melt into such insensi- 
ble gradations, that we rather distinguish the dift'er- 
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ent shades of its action, than are able to divide q 
operations by any certain rule. 

Consciousness we may consider the first power of 
the mind. It has been frequently objected, since 
the mind cannot think without consciousness, 
Reid, by using this term, has made an imagini 
division, serving rather to perplex than to be of any 
use. But though we cannot divide consciousness 
from thought, we may distinguish it ; and the ob- 
jectors have not suflBciently attended to the differ- 
ence between dividing and distinguishing. 

In the mind there are may things divisible which 
we cannot distinguish separately, — so entirely has 
that which is complex become simple to our appre- 
hension — instances of which we observed in the case 
of our sensations, which, though never analysed, must 
obviously consist of several elements, because they 
are capable of being classified. Again, we are capa- 
ble of distinguishing what cannot he divided, as in 
the case of consciousness and thought. 

The only question which remains is, whether this 
distinction is useful ; and to question whether it is 
so, shews small acquaintance with the difficulties 
our mental phenomena. Our consciousness is won^l 
derfully adapted to our needs, and varies in its laws 
exceedingly from what we might previously have ex- 
pected. We are conscious without being consci- 
ous ; unless attention is mixed with consciousness, 
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tlie train of thought passes through the mind without 
leaving a trace behind. We are thus at the same 
time entirely forgetful, and intimately conscious of 
that multitude of thoughts, which appear and disap- 
pear, when they are not arrested, with a greater 
rapidity than that of the glances of lightning. If 
the distinction implied in the term consciousness had 
not been made, this peculiarity might have escaped 
Reid and Stuart, as much as it has done the writers 
■who objected to them for using the term, and who 
thought consciousness undeserving of separate con- 
sideration. The finest observations of Stuart upon 
the mind, had he been of the same opinion, would 
never have been conceived or written — ^his remarks 
upon the continued acceleration of thought, when 
not attended to and reflected upon, and his very phi- 
losophical explanation of the power of habit. 

Those thoughts of which we are merely conscious, 
^ without attending to them, we do not remember, — it 
I Requires attention as well as consciousness, or that 
' state of the mind which is properly denominated re- 
' flexion, to engrave oiu" past thoughts on the memory. 
The design of providence in this is well expressed by 
Stuart, " The great use of attention and memory is 
to enable us to treasure up the results of our experi- 

Ience and reflexion, for the future regulation of our 
conduct, and it would have answered no purpose for 
the author of our nature to have extended their pro- 
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vince to those intervals of time which we have no oc- 
casion to estimate in the common business of life. All 
the intellectual processes I have mentioned are subser- 
vient to some particular end, either of perception or of 
action ; and it would have been perfectly superfluous, 
if, after this end were gained, the steps which were 
instrumental in bringing it about were all treasured 
up in the memory ; such a constitution of our nature 
would have had no other effect but to store the mind 
with a variety of useless particulars." Hence those 
instantaneous judgments on subjects on which we 
are accustomed to reflect, and the equally wonderfiil 
expertness attained in operations which are continu- 
ally performed. Upon this principle depend the arts 
of life, and much of the structure of society, — ^for it 
is upon this principle that the division of labour pro- 
ceeds, and that political economy is founded. 

Equal objections have been made to the stress 
which Reid and Stuart have laid upon conception — 
as a distinct power of the mind — and perhaps with 
more reason. " Conception," says Stuart, " is often 
confounded with other powers ; when a painter 
makes a picture of a friend who is absent or dead, 
he is commonly said to paint from memory, — and the 
expression is sufficiently correct for common conver- 
sation, — but in an analysis of the mind there is ground 
for a distinction. The power of conception enables 
him to make the features of his friend an object of 
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thought, SO as to copy the resemblance ; the power 
of memory recognises these features as a former ob- 
ject of perception." We should be apt to consider 
the expression, to paint from memory, sufficiently 
correct for philosophy itself. Mr. Stuart adds, 
" Every act of memory includes an idea of the past, 
— conception implies no idea of time whatever." 
Now, it is in the painter's power either to transfer to 
the canvas features in the same state in which he 
beheld them, or to paint them without reference to 
any individual recollection ; in the first case, he cer- 
tainly paints from memory, and in no inconsiderable 
degree from recollection, in the latter case too ; 
these niceties, however, are but verbal trifling, and 
such affected precision of terms would throw no light 
upon the structure of the mind, and give no addi- 
tional strength or security to our reasonings con- 
cerning our mental operations. 

A more important mistake of Mr, Stuart, consists 
in his attributing belief to every act of conception. 
He very strangely asserts, " when a painter con- 
ceives the face and figure of an absent friend, in order 
to draw his picture, he believes for the moment that 
his friend is before him." If it were so, we could 
only conclude, according to Dryden's line, 

" Sure ' painting' is to madneBS near allied ;" 

but few painters will be inclined to subscribe to such 
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a confession. His argument for so startling an assump- 
tion is as follows : " It is a common, I believe I may 
say a universal, doctrine among logicians, that con- 
ception (or imagination, which is often used as syno- 
nymous with it,) is attended with no belief of the ex- 
istence of its object." " It is with great diffidence that 
I presume to call m question a principle which has 
been so generally received, yet there are several cir- 
cumstances which lead me to doubt of it. If it were 
a specifical distinction between perception and ima- 
gination, that the former is always attended with be- 
lief, and the latter with none ; then, the more lively 
"our imagination were of any object, and the more 
completely that object occupied the attention, the 
less would we be apt to believe its existence ; for it 
is reasonable to think, that when any of our powers 
is employed separately from the rest, and there is 
nothing to withdraw the attention from it, the laws 
which regulate its operation will be most obvious to 
our observation, and will be most completely discri- 
minated from those which are characteristical of the 
other powers of the mind, — so very different, how- 
ever, is the fact, that it is matter of common re- 
mark, that when imagination is very lively, we axe 
apt to ascribe to its objects a real existence, as in the 
case of dreaming or of madness, and we may add, in 
the case of those who, in spite of their own general 
belief of the absurdity of the vulgar stories of ap- 
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paritions, dare not trust themselves alone with their 
own imaginations in the dark. That imagination is 
in these instances attended with belief, we have all 
the evidence that the nature of the thing admits of; 
for wo feel and act in the same manner as we should 
do, if we believed that the objects of our attention 
were real ; which is the only proof that n^taphysi- 
cians produce, or can produce, of the belief which ac- 
companies perception." 

We have quoted this at length, as it starts difficul- 
ties which do not seem as yet sufficiently solved, and 
which, at all events, lead us to consider some of the 
more complicated movements of the mind. The 
first fallacy appears to be, the supposition that any 
of our powers can be employed separately from the 
rest. Imagination must always awaken emotion. 
We might, however, imagine golden palaces, and 
enchanted gardens without end, without even a mo- 
mentary belief in their existence, as long as our sa- 
nity continued. But, when imagination stirs up 
deep feeling, the emotion is real, though the object 
be imaginary. The eft'ect cannot be doubted, though 
we may mistake the cause. 

In what way a train of emotions becomes attend- 
ed with belief, is well marked in the case of Rous- 
seau, as quoted by Stuart himself from Madame de 
Stael. "A word, a gesture, furnished him with 
matter of profound meditation : He connected the 
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most trifling circumstances like so many mathemi 
cal propositions, and conceived his conclusions to 
supported by the evidence of demonstration, 
imaginations were based upon some fact, though 
fact misinterpreted, and the morbid excess of hia' 
feelings, prevented his judgment from dissipating the 
illusion. Had those imaginations passed through hia 
mind without awakening emotion — or had there not 
been some fact, however insignificant, from which 
they started, to proceed upon — these imaginatioi 
would have been no more attended with belief, thi 
the summer clouds, even if they had assumed that 
shape, would, for an instant, have been niistalven for 
castles in the air. 

It is absurd to suppose, that nature has given 
peculiar oi^nization to the mind, in order that 
may believe for a moment, what it must disbelie' 
ever afterwards. But trains of imagination are 
far believed, as they possess a subjective reahty, and 
as they are attended with deep and powerfiii emo- 
tions, which are sufficiently real to cause extreiru 
happiness or misery to a creature constituted liki 
man. 

With respect to dreams, in addition to what 
have stated of trains of imagination, they are oftei 
connected with peculiar states of the body, as 
Reid, after he had received an injury on the head, 
dreamt that he was scalped by the American Indiana,! 
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Such dreams have a double reality — they have tlie 
subjective reality of emotion, and the objective reali- 
ty from bodily sensations. Our beUeving in them, 
is, therefore, no argument for believing in the exist- 
ence of those trains of thought which are pure imar- 
ginations. It may be added too, that as soon as the 
dreamer questions whether what is passing in his 
mind be a dream or not, he decides in the affirma^ 
tive, and the illusion is at an end. 

In all these cases, whatever reality is attributed to 
the imaginary shapings of the mind, is an instinc- 
tive apprehension, not a rational conclusion of our 
reasoning powers, which alone, philosophically speak- 
ing, is to be termed belief; for the moment that, 
in these cases, we begin to reason, we cease to be- 
lieve. The same may be said of madness as of 
dreams — the illusions of insanity, consisting both in 
the over vehemence of the emotions of the mind, 
and in the morbid sensitiveness of the body, disor- 
dering the understanding by false perceptions. 

With respect to what are called apparitions, there 
is a third source of our belief in their reality. It is 

I not only imagination, in many instances, but percep- 
fcion also, which is concerned in their appearance. 
Many may. with philosophic truth, along with Cole- 
ridge, affirm, that they have frequently beheld appa- 
ritions ; since, according to Wolfe's very just maxim, 
"into every act of perception, imagination flows." 
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We are said to perceive, both what we perceive and 
what we imagine ; not only the smell, the colour, 
and the figure, which are distinct and separate per- 
ceptions, but that complex body which is shaped out 
of all these perceptions by the mind and the imagi- 
nation. 

Apparitions appear most in dim and doubtful 
light — they are actual shadows, or outlines, which 
the mind fills up according to its fancy, and accom- 
modates their shape to its fears, or its preconcep- 
tions. But, as in perception, one outward reali- 
ty gives an outward and real excitement to the 
sensations of the mind, and to the shapings of the 
imagination ; so, in apparitions, the mind attributes 
outwardness and reality, both to the little which it 
actually perceives, and to the filling up which the_ 
imagination bestows. ■ 

From all these considerations, we may safely con-^ 
elude, that mere imagination is not attended with 
belief; but, that both in appearances and in opin- 
ions, the mind can give its credence to many fig- 
ments, when they are attended by one reality. Many 
fallacies may lurk behind a single fact ; as Mahomet, 
under the shadow of one great truth, — " there is 
no God but God," — contrived to shelter and to intro- _ 
duce an infinity of error. 

Conception passes, by insensible gradations, inU 
imagination. Conception being that power by which ^ 
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we can represent to ourselves our former thoughts, 
without reference to time and cu'cumstance ; and 
imagination being that power, by which we not only 
recall our thoughts, but modify and combine thera, 
and reproduce them with a vividness and distinction, 
that scarcely belonged to them when we received 
them in their first freshness immediately from the 
senses. The dividing the soul into various faculties, 
and giving names to every power, real or supposed ; 
though it is attended with its conveniences, and 
though, without this, we should neither be able to 
speak nor to dispute concerning metaphysics, yet is 
apt to give us a false view of the mode of operation of 
the mind. In perception, for example, all the powers 
of the mind are exercised ; the impressions come to 
us single, and in succession ; but, by the aid of me- 
mory, wc gather them together, and, by the aid of 
imagination, we blend them into a whole. We also 
unite an analysis with our synthesis ; for, while we 
collect every perception together, respecting each 
external object, and at the same time individualize it, 
we carry on a degree of abstraction, which separates 
the less important from the characteristic qualities 
of tlie object, and by the power of generalization, 
and by the medium of language, assigns it to that 
class of beings to which we suppose it naturally to 
belong. 

Imagination, in its widest sense, would include the 
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constructive faculty ; or, if we prefer the term, the 
plastic power of the mind. But, in general, it is 
best to restrict imagination to the voluntary ener- 
gies that the soul exerts, in building new edifices 
out of the materials with which it is already furnish- 
ed ; and to employ some other term, such as that of 
construction, to denote the involuntary, spontaneous, 
and incessant activity, with which the mind is re- 
ducing into shape, and arranging according to a me- 
thod of its own, the information which it is ever re- 
ceiving, from whatever source it may be derived. 

By this latter faculty of construction, all men are 
" makers" and poets ; colouring and animating the 
world without them — rearing up piles of ideas upon 
ideas, and disposing and varying the ever shifting 
scenery of their thoughts. But, as all have the 
same faculty, and perform the same work uncon- 
sciously, no merit or distinction is attached to that 
which is the silent growth of the mind, which awakens 
no emotions, and of which only the absence would be 
remarkable. It is, therefore, to voluntary construc- 
tion, or imagination, that the attention is chiefly di- 
rected, which, setting out from the acquisitions ob- 
tained by the secret plastic power of the soul, proceeds 
to new creations, lays the foundations of the fine arts, 
enters upon the career of philosophic discovery, and 
brings us to the verge of the invisible world ; and all 
the while, is as different in its degree in different 
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men, as involuntary imagination is every where uni- 
form. 

The design of the Creator in endowing us with this 
faculty is finely sketched out by Bacon, if we apply 
to it, what he has said of its daughter Poetry, and 
which we may, with no less justice, transfer to Ima^- 
nation itself. " The use of this feigned history hath 
been to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind 
of man, in those points wherein the nature of things 
doth deny it, the world being in proportion inferior 
to the soul. By reason whereof, there is agreeable 
to the spirit of man a more ample greatness, a more 
exact goodness, and a more absolute variety than can 
be found in the nature of things. Therefore, because 
the acts or events of true history have not that mag- 
nitude which satisfieth the mind of man, Pocsj feign- 
eth acts and events greater and more heroical ; be- 
cause true history propoundeth successes and issues 
of actions not so agi-eeable to the merits of virtue 
and vice, therefore PoeSy feigns them more just in 
retribution, and more according to revealed Provi- 
dence ; because true history representeth actions and 
events more ordinary, and less interchanged, there- 
fore Poesy endueth them with more rareness, and 
more unexpected and alternative variations ; so as it 
appeareth that Poesy serveth and eonferreth to mag- 
nanimity, morality, and delectation. And therelbre 
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it was even thought to have some participation of 
divineness, because it doth raise and erect the mind, 
by submitting the shews of things to the desires of 
the mind ; whereas reason doth buckle and bow the 
mind unto the nature of things. And we see by 
these insinuations and incongruities, that man's na- 
ture and pleasure join also with the agreement and 
consort it hath with music. It hath had access and 
estimation in rude times and barbarous regions, when 
other learning stood excluded." It is thus that ima- 
gination has been the great civilizer of mankind. It 
has reflected indeed earthly events and human pas- 
sions, but always with less grossness than their rea- 
lity, and with more heavenly hues. Thus the ideal 
has always gone side by side with the real, — soften- 
ing, amending, exalting ; throwing a veil over what 
it could not change, and keeping alive ceaseless as- 
pirations, if it often fell short of attainments. But if 
it was well for each generation to be attracted to a 
higher vantage ground than that upon which it stood, 
posterity are often deceived, on the other hand, in 
mistaking the aim for the attainment, and the as- 
pirations of poetry for the progressions of history. 
Sismondi has given an excellent instance of this when 
he points out the confusion between chivalry and 
feudalism, — ^the last the actual condition of the mid- 
dle ages; the former, that state which existed in 
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imagination, in poetry, and in the loftier aspirations of 
the mind, but whose brilliant territories are chiefly 
beyond the confines of our nether world. 

Imagination is eminently fitted to the nature of 
man as a progressive being. He requires its wings 
to lift him up from where be is grovelling upon the 
earth. Its domain forms the boundary between 
sense and faith, and we must first pass through its 
portal, before we can gain even a distant view of the 
regions of endless hope and immortality. All the 
improvements that have ever been efl'eeted in the 
world, necessarily had first their place in imagina- 
tion. It is the nursery in which heavenly fruits 
must be acclimated, before they can be transplanted 
to our daily world. Every discovery of science has 
had its first gleam there, before it settled into a steady 
radiance, and became fixed as one of the lights of 
heaven. The world of imagination has a double 
horizon. It affords an ever-widening prospect of 
progress and improvement upon earth, while, in its 
loftier expanse, it discloses to us the worlds upon 
worlds on high, infinite in number, and endless in 
duration ; where the individual soul shall attain that 
perfection above, which the short-lived generations 
of mortals below are ever pursuing, and ever slowly 
approaching, but which they can never attain. 

In most writers who enumerate the powers of the 
mind, there is, perhaps, a want of simplicity, and an 
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undue retaining of scholastic and unnecessary dis- 
tinctions. But the greatest oversight of all, (and 
with regard to this there is no exception,) is the 
nearly entire omission of the constructive process of 
the mind, and the consequent difficulties that arise 
respecting abstraction. Now, it is construction that 
is the remarkable process — abstraction is merely a 
partial untying of that knot which the mind ba,s com- 
plicated for itself. All our perceptions and sensa- 
tions, all our notions of suggestion, and the reflections 
or our own thoughts, enter the mind singly ; and if 
abstraction could arrive at that limit, which, how- 
ever, it can scarcely ever hope to reach, of restoring 
them to their primitive simplicity, and unmixed in- 
dividuality, all that it would effect would be merely 
to I'cach the point from which the mind originally 
set out. If there were no faculty, like construction, 
■which united, there would be no need of abstraction 
to disimite. It is the not perceiving this which has 
raised so many unprofitabre disputes concerning the 
formation of general ideas ; and the differences of the 
absurd sects of the Nominalists, Realists, and Con- 
ceptualists ; and all the varieties of opinion relative 
to general terms, and the formation of universal 
ideas. But all this points out the process of con- 
struction as the more remarkable and important, 
whose work is at once so silent and so effectual, that 
the mind builds up for itself in the period of infancy 
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what many generations of metaphysicians cannot uu- 
biiild ; and gives, by the tenacity of its composition, 
that firmness to the fabric of the miud which the ce- 
ment of the ancients conferred upon their works ; so 
that, after so many centuries of dilapidation, it is 
more difficult to pull down the Roman walls than it 
was to rear them up. 

Abstraction, were it necessary, might be discri- 
minated into three shades of mental operation : ana- 
lysis, by which we resolve a complex thought into 
its component parts ; simple abstraction, when, with- 
out proceeding so far as analysis, we abstract the at- 
tention from a portion of the complex idea, by leav- 
ing that portion in the shade ; and generalization, 
where, besides abstraction, we classify objects by as- 
similating and collecting together all that agree in a 

I Certain number of qualities. 

The reason for remarking upon this distinction is 

I the degree of vagueness among metaphysical writers, 

■ amounting, in some eases, to a difference of opinion, 
and this upon a subject where it is not worth while 
to dispute. " Had we never," says Stuart, " seen but 
one rose, we might have been able to attend to its 

, colour, without thinking of its other properties. This 

■ has led some philosophers to suppose, that another 
faculty besides abstraction, to which they have given 
the name of generalization, is necessary to account 
for the formation of genera and species ; and they 
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have endeavoured to shew, that although generaliza- 
tion without abstraction is impossible, yet that we 
might have been so formed as to be able to abstract, 
without being capable of generalizing. The grounds 
of this opinion it is not necessary for me to examine 
for any of the purposes which I have at present in 
view." 

This is a specimen of the maoner in which Stuart 
often waives the discussion of a question which is al- 
ready decided. Thus, in the instance which he him- 
self has here given ; if we had seen but one rose we 
are capable of abstraction, but in order to generalize 
we must have seen at least two ; therefore generali- 
zation is something more than abstraction, if we ad- 
here to a strict use of the term. 

A degree of artificial importance is given to similar 
difficulties by the use of the term facidty, when, if 
the term power were used, the question would be 
easily decided. And this is obviously all that we 
know of the powers and faculties of the mind, — ^that 
the mind has such and such powers over 
thoughts. 

Tlie power which the mind possesses over its O' 
complex ideas may be exemplified and discriniuiated 
in the instance of the rose. If we analyse our per- 
ceptions of the rose, we reduce them to their original 
component parts, and separate the notices we derive 
from sight, from smell, and from touch ; and distil 
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guish the notices of acquired vision from those of 
original sight. If we merely abstract, we attend to 
one quality rather than to auother — to the smell 
ratlier than to the colour, or to the colour and not 
to the smell ; but if we generalize, we must attend, 
not to one individual only, but to a number of roses 
— abstract our attention from the circumstances in. 
which they differ, and direct it to those in which they 
agree, and group them as a common family under a 
general name. 

Stuart observes, " It was a maxim of Turgot's, 
that some of our most abstract and general notions 
are among the earliest which we form. What mean- 
ing he annexed to this maxim we are not informed." 
If tiie constructive process of the mind were suffi- 
ciently attended to, both the meaning and the proof 
of this assertion might be sufficiently obvious. What 
are called abstract ideas, are merely the simple and 
original ideas of our childhood, and our original per- 
ceptions, which we are endeavouring to regain in 
their simplicity, by endeavouring to abstract our at- 
tention from those complicated adjuncts which the 
plastic power of the mind is ever uniting with them, 
'llius Turgot, whose views of the mind were far be- 
yond his age and country, considered it with a pene- 
trating, if not a steady light. " Nos premieres idees 
sont tres generales, puisque ne voyant d'abord qu'un 
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petit nombre de qualites, notre idee renferme tous 
les etres auxquels ces qualites sent communes." 

Hence children form genera with more fiicility 
than species, being sooner struck with resemblances 
than differences. We have observed an intelligent 
infant immediately class two of a kind, but with con- 
siderable pains marking out the difference between 
them. His eyes were tm-ning again from one object 
to the other, and that which was strange to him at 
first, appearing still stranger upon reflection. 

Hume, we believe, for we cannot now revert to the 
passage, has questioned why the notions formed by 
the mind are not innumerable ; as it appeared to 
him that there were no decided limits to the action 
of the mind in producing them. But the explanation 
of this difficulty is obvious. Individual objects are 
innumerable ; that is, the mind cannot niunber thern^ 
and it is to avoid the consequent confusion occasioned 
by their numbers, that, by the bounty of the Author 
of our frame, we thus escape, by generalizing, even in 
earliest childhood, from the inextricable maze in 
which we should otherwise wander ; and, instead of 
having so many individuals crowding *on our recol- 
lection, are able at once to reduce them under a sin- 
gle head and class. The very purpose, therefore, for 
which we generalize, prevents either genera or gene- 
ral notions from becoming excessively nmneroiis ; for 
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general notions are limited, first, from utility, second- 
ly, from subjectivity, and thirdly, from objectivity. 
We do not form many more g;eneral notions than wc 
actually want, either for the purposes of life, or for 
the real or imaginary requirements of our reasoning 
faculties. If we did, the very disusing them is 
snfiBcient to make us forget them ; like other super- 
fluous furniture of the mind, they would be with- 
drawn from us by the laws of raemorj-, which 
are also the laws of oblivion. But, secondly, the 
number of the general notions which we form is 
dependent upon the structure of the mind itself. 
The number and nature of our thoughts bear a 
strict accordance to our mental frame ; and the same 
hand that gave that frame its mechanism and its 
motion, determined beforehand the limits and the 
nature of its produce. But the general notions of 
the mind, are determined, not only subjectively but 
objectively ; and here we have a striking proof of de- 
sign — these determinations coincide — the thoughts 
within us, fit in to the events and to the existences 
without us. The mind classifies ; and nature is 
classified too. The understanding proceeds by ge- 
nera and species, and in nature every thing is creat- 
ed and continued "after its kind." The ideas of 
Plato, and the essences of the schoolmen, however 
visionary in their origin, are yet the shadows of the 
truth. The whole universe has its plan, and each 
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of its portions its peculiar type, which continue per- 
manent, while the atoms of matter arc cliauging ; and 
maintain Etability in the midst of succession, and uni- 
formity in the midst of variety. Nature, as Bacon 
observes, ascends "like a pyramid" from multitude 
to unity — ^from species to tribes — ^from tribes to 
kingdoms — and special rules expand into generj 
laws — and all laws into the primal and eternal 
the will of the All-Wise and the All-Good. 

Stuart erroneously observes, " that genera and 
species are mere arbitrary creations, which the hu- 
man mind forms," If they were arbitrary, and had 
no correspondence in the reality of things, instead of 
assisting our understanding, they would only lead it 
more widely astray from the truth. Strange, in- 
deed, would it be, that, while we are admiring the 
order which classification gives to the notions of the 
mind, we should be forced to attribute more harmony 
to the thoughts of the human mind, than to the 
works of the divine mind. But it is far otherwise. 
God has created man in his own image, and human 
thought travels in the vestiges of the divine under- 
standing ; and as the sphere of Archimedes was sup- 
posed to represent the movements of the heavens, so, 
even the ancient heathens wisely discerned that the 
mind of man reproduced, within its own compendious 
cu-cle, however darkly and imperfectly, the thoughts 
and the designs of the Ruler of the universe. 
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We now naturally arrive at the disputes of the no- 
minalists and the realists. As, according to the ex- 
pression of Bacon, no subject can be rightly viewed 
from a plain, but to be contemplated in all its bear- 
ings, must be seen from higher ground, instead of 
reverting to any of the arguments on opposite, sides, 
it is better to point out, in a few words, the origin 
and the history of the dispute. 

The first great theory respecting the rise and mode 
of our knowledge, was tliat of Plato and Pythagoras 
— not originating with them, but derived from the 
ancient seats of civilization, the early inhabited coun- 
tries of the East. According to this theory, the 
forms and exemplars of all the varieties of existences 
existed in the divine mind from eternity. External 
nature was but an outward copy and transcript of 
these — imperfect, because the characters were en- 
graved upon materials ill calculated to receive or 
to retain a perfect impression ; but which the mind, 
deciphering gradually, remounted to the fountain of 
intelligence, those original ideas which filled the 
divine mind. Here there was no room for dispute, 
because all true knowledge consisted of universals — 
the individuals of which oiu* senses took cognizance, 
being shadowy, changeable, and fleeting, and there- 
fore the subjects, not of knowledge, but only of 
opinion. Aristotle, in whom the discursive intellect 
more predominated than the imaginative, instead of 
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assigning a celestial abode to ideas, as the everlast- 
ing inhabitants of the divine understanding, immured 
them from eternity in matter, from which they could 
not be separated in reality, but only be distinguished 
by the mind. The Stoics, advancing a step &rther, 
assigned the ideas of the human understanding nei- 
ther to the Deity nor to the universe, but confined 
them to the mind of man alone. 

It deserves to be remarked here, that Porphyry, 
in reviewing the theories of antiquity, entirely omits 
all reference to the Atomic school, though so consi- 
derable both in numbers and acuteness, but which 
was involved in still deeper difficulties about univer^ 
sals, by considering ideas as slender films or images 
proceeding from individual bodies. These modified 
theories of ideas necessarily suggested objections, 
from which the original theory of Plato and Pytha- 
goras was free, having at least completeness, though 
scarcely possessed of credibility. But there seems 
no reason to suppose, that the hypothesis of explain- 
ing these difficulties away, by ascribing universality 
to names only, had been invented previous to the 
time of Roscelinus and Abelard. This was the dis- 
pute which flourished most in the dark ages, being 
exactly fitted to the understandings and to the in- 
formation of the schoolmen ; and as both parties 
were in the wrong, each had ample opportunities 
of triumphing over their opponents. 
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But it is matter of regret to see a discussion found- 
ed so entirely upon misconception, and an erroneous 
theory of the processes of tliought, continued down 
to the present day, and writers, who partake in no 
degree in these errors, classed according to the terms 
of these disputes, which, if not obsolete, at least 
ought to be so. Three classes are proposed, real- 
ists, nominalists, coneeptualists, in which all are to 
be included — the realists, or those who believe in 
universal ideas, (though the only strict realists are of 
the Platonic school) — coneeptualists, who ascribe uni- 
versal ideas, more or less, to abstraction — and no- 
minalists, who think that all notions are particular, 
and that there are no universals but names. But as 
names imply classification, classes at least must exist 
before general names, and classification implies ab- 
straction, so that the true nominalists, as well as 
realists, are but few, and most of those who are so 

I termed, should in strictness be ranked with the con- 
eeptualists. On the other hand, the theory of the 
coneeptualists implies the existence of ideas, and, 
therefore, is an incorrect term, when applied to those 
who reject the hypothesis of ideas. On this account, 
it is the more to be wondered at, tliat Stuart should 
be inclined to include both Locke and Reid as con- 
eeptualists. Locke, it is evident by the quotations 
which Stuart himself makes, had no well defined 
ideas upon the subject ; he was neither a realist nor 
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a nominalist, and for no better reason he must be 
stjled a conceptualist. " May I take the liberty of 
adding," Stuart coutiaues, " Dr. Raid's own opinion 
seems to me to coincide nearly with that of the con- 
ceptualists." Now, the whole dispute and theory 
proceeded upon the hypothesis of ideas, and in what 
manner particular ideas could at once- be singular 
and universal. Discarding ideas, Reid might well 
be absolved from all those terms which originated in 
disputes respecting them. From the largeness of 
the description which Mr. Stuart gives of concep- 
tualism, not ouly Reid, but many who never beard 
of the term, might be included under it. Stuart 
forms a creed for them under the two following pro- 
positions : " First, that we have no reason to believe 
the existence of any essences or universal ideas cor^ 
responding to general terms ; and, secondly, thaj 
the mind has the power of reasoning concerning £ 
nera, or classes of individuals, without the mediatioi 
of language." 

Mr. Stuart ranks himself with the nominalists, t 
those who deny that we can reason concerning ge. 
nera without the medium of language. But this ij 
a strange and obvious, though frequent error ; 
must reason concerning genera before language i 
formed, and in order that language may be formed | 
we cannot name that which we cannot think of g 
classes must be formed previous to general appella> 
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tions ; we must determine whether an individual be- 
longs to the class, before we can determine whether 
the common nameofthe class can be rightly applied 
to it. 

The great mistake of Mr, Stuart, and the nomi- 
nalists, consists in considering language as necessary 
to a train of thought, whereas it is thought that is 
necessary to language. Without thought we could 
have no classification ; without classification, no ge- 
neral terms. The modifying one single word (and 
this might be applied to many discussions and end- 
less disputes) would have set every thing right. If, 
instead of affihning that we think solely by means of 
language, it had been affirmed that we think chiefly 
by means of language, there would have been no dis- 
sentients, and the doctrine and its inferences would 
have been the more correctly limited As it is, Mr. 
Stuart lays far too definite a stress on language as 
the instrument of thought. If the doctrine of the 
nominalists were true, the maxim of Condillac would 
be true likewise, " L'art de raisonner se reduit a une 
langue bien faite." But though there is much truth 
in this, there is much more truth in the converse. 
If to speak well is to reason well, it is still more just, 
that to think right is to speak right. He, who had 
the most felicitous choice of words, of all writers, 
Horace, justly affirms, 

" Scribendi recle, sapere eat et princtpium et fons." 
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Thoughts and words act, and re-act upon one 
another, but variously in various minds ; master- 
thoughts govern words, while words rule over tl 
common understanding. Mr, Stuart himself is i 
instance, in whose writings great pains have been 
taken with the terms and phrases, but where the 
result is not proportionable to the preparation ; 
and where, perhaps from the over care and caution 

I of the writer, the reader is better furnished with^^^ 

phrases, than with tho\ights. While Bacon, on th^^^f 
I other hand, who, advisedly and with the intentio^^^f 

^^L not to recede from use and antiquity, is often ver^^^f 
^^H censurable in his terms, leaves a well-defined S'na^^H 
^^ luminous tract of thought behind, in the mind of the^^^ 
reader. Words are but hints, and the best selected 
phrases and sentences must both be limited, and 
filled up by the reader. A strong hint is more 
likely to be taken than a delicate one ; and forcible ^^ 
words, rather than nicely selected ones, convey most'^H 
clearly an author's meaning. '^H 

The subject of language would require a treatise 
to itself; but it is so little advanced, and requires so 
much preliminary investigation, that a good treatise, 
is not to be expected for some time to come. The 
subject would naturally branch out into three divi- 
sions : The origin of language ; the laws which regu- 
late language as an instrument of thought ; and, lastly, 
those laws which regulate it as the medium of ima- 
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gination. With respect to the origin and philosophy 
of language, very little has been done, and still less 
with respect to the other two topics. 

Home Tooke, whom Professor Murray has justly 
styled the father of rational philology, has success- 
fully reduced the parts of speech to nouns and verbs, 
shewing that all other words are merely these abbre- 
viated, — thus finding a rich mine of discovery, aa 
some chemists have done, in the residuum which 
others were wont to cast unexamined away. The 
proposition of Leibnitz, that original words must be 
drawn from sensible objects, Home Tooke has car- 
ried on with great success, and has illustrated with 
a variety of instances ; and the conclusion which he 
draws is a just one, — that the language must be the 
most origioal, which furnishes in its roots the most 
meanings, derived from sensible objects, to the ety- 
mologist. 

Were the subject jmrsued still farther than Home 
Tooke has done, it might be shewn that the primi- 
tive nouns and verbs are convertible, — the action 
and the agent being denominated by the same root, 
and an example of this might be found in the San- 
scrit radicals, which become either nouns or verbs, 
according as they are declined. A second step in 
advance might be made, by shewing that the elemen- 
tary terms are not only sensible, but also imitative, 
^L according to the principle of sutficient reason. Leib- 
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nitz justly observed, that the language which gives 
the signification of the names of the great features of 
nature, — the mountains and the rivers, — must be 
the original language of the country, because there 
is no sufficient reason why one insignificant sound 
should be given instead of another, and that the sig- 
nificance of the sound is the only determining cause. 
Neither he nor Home Tooke appear to have per- 
ceived that this reasoning would apply much farther, 
and would shew that original words must not only 
be significant but imitative ; for if a river could only 
be originally named by a sound that was significant, 
we must apply the same principle to the things which 
weare first named, and as no sounds are significant 
otherwise than by convention, except those which 
are imitative, it follows, by parity of reasoning, that 
the first words were imitative of the actions they 
expressed. Thus the most ancient words are iinit^ 
tive terms, and hence these imitatiwe terms were at 
once verbs and nouns. This would aflbrd an hypo- 
thetical account of language consistent with the ac- 
count of Scripture, and not irreconcilable with the 
appearances which language at present presents ; be- 
cause, though signs of mere convention could scarcely 
be agreed upon, without some medium, however 
scanty, and without some determining cause, still a 
small basis is sufficient to build upon, as we see by 
the scantiness of all roots, when compared with the 
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number of derivatives which proceed from them, — 
and it is easily accounted for, that these radical 
sounds should often be laid aside, when languages 
are once Ibrraed, for other terms designating proper- 
ties more useful to man, in the progress of civiliza- 
tion ; and why imitative terms were disused for those 
which related to domestic purposes, or to customary 
rites. 

The application by Leibnitz of the principle of 
sufficient reason to the formation of language, is 
evidently just. In choosing, the mind must be deter- 
mined in its choice. Had this principle been at- 
tended to, it might have saved from many errors. 
Professor Mm-ray, for example, might have spared 
the elaborate absurdity of his two volumes, and the 
whole of that theory, by which he makes the syllable 
Ag the foundation of the Indo-European tongues; 
because there was no sufficient reason why Ag should 
be pitched upon rather than any other sound. In 
imitation alone we have a sufficient cause and a de- 
termining reason for the first fixing of names. 

But all theories, even the most specious, are of no 
worth, unless supported by facts ; and the proper 
facts are still wanting, notwithstanding so many 
works on etymology. No language has been suffi- 
ciently analysed ; and to. trace the original condition 
of speech, we would require to have the roots, not of 
one only, but of many tongues. It is pretended that 
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the roots of the Sanscrit arc determined ; but th^ 
have been tletermined hy the Bramins themselves, it 
is likel)', too often upon arbitrary principles ; and it 
would require the aeuteiiess of isume uew Home 
Tooke, with a more sober judgment, and an intimate 
acquaintauce with the language, to develope its 
structure, and shew its original form. In the San- 
scrit, two characters ought to be discoverable, — the 
primitive, where it closely resembled the ancient 
Persian, when those who spoke it carried their 
arms and theii* religion into India; — the artificial, 
when it had become a sacred language, apart firom 
vulgar use, cultivated by the priests, as the speech of 
the gods, deflected from all vulgar appliances, and 
flowing into sesquipedalian verse and mystical phi- 
losophy. It would be extremely curious to compare 
the two extremities of the chain, — the Sanscrit and 
the Gothic, — the Sanscrit, so elaborately wrought up, 
and the Gothic, long retaining its rude simplicity ; 
and to shew in what manner languages, so very dissi- 
milar in their fortunes, have retained so many marks 
of their common origin. But there is small hope 
that etymology should be rapidly progressive — so 
many false lights beset the traveller, that he is almost 
certain, sooner or later, of losing his way. Yet in 
etymology we have the only records of our race, pre- 
vious to the dawn of history, and the only traces of 
the progression of thought, previous to philosophy; 
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words alone, like the debris of former worlds, bear 
testimony to revolutions, of which no other trace re- 
mains behind. 

If, leaving the origin of language, we come to con- 
sider words as the instnunents of present thought, 
and not as the Fpcords of what men have thought 
thousands of years ago, we shall find little that is 
satisfectory, 

Mr. Stuart observes, " It is with the doctrine of 
the nominalists that my own opinion coincides ;" and 
afterwards he continues, " It may frequently happen, 
from the association of ideas, that a general word 
may recall soae one individual to which it is appli- 
cable ; but this is so far from Ijeing necessary to the 
accuracy of our reasoning, that excepting in some 
cases in which it may be useful to check us in the 
abuse of general terms, it always has a tendency, 
more or less, to mislead us from the truth. As the 
decision of a judge must necessarily be impartial 
when he is only acquainted with the relations in 
which the parties stand to each other, and when 
their names are supplied by letters of the alphabet, 
or by. the fictitious names of Titius, Caius, and Sem- 
pronius ; so in every process of reasoning, the conclu- 
sion we form is most likely to be logically just, when 
the attention is confined solely to signs ; and when 
fhe imagination does not present to it those indivi- 
dual objects which may warp the judgment by casual 
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associations." Now, this attitude, which is consi- 
dered to be the most favourable for just reasoning, 
is exactly the posture the understanding takes, when 
carelessly following in a beaten tract of thought, or 
giving its easy assent to a string of truisms. In the 
writings of the nominalists, such js supposed to be 
the state of the mind in following every chain of 
reasoning ; but nothing is less uniform than the pro- 
cess of the mind, with respect to thoughts and to 
words. If the mind is startled in the midst of a suc- 
cession of eommon-place thoughts, by finding a new 
expression, and words not placed in their usual order, 
the exact similarity between language and algebra 
immediately disappears. The words no longer stand 
as the signs of thought, but are discarded for the 
thoughts and the objects themselves ; not for indivi- 
duals, as supposed in the above extract, but for those 
classified thoughts, about which our reasonings are 
generally conversant ; and if we resort to an indivi- 
dual instance, it is for the sake of illustration rather 
than argument ; butthe whole of this subject requires 
to be handled anew, the varying value which we 
attach to language determined, and the discriminat- 
ing shades of thought to be marked, by which we pass, 
from considerli^ words merely as algebraic signs, to 
almost discarding words, that we may examine the 
propriety of terms anew, and form a new channel 
for thought, by giving a new direction to language. 
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The third subject, which has scarcely, if at all, 
been touched upon, is, that suggestive power of style 
by which the arrangement of words, in every original 
and powerful author, not only indicates to us his 
thoughts, but lends to us his peculiar intellectual 
vision, and comraunicates to us almost a new life, by 
transporting us, not only to distant places and ages, 
but to modes of thinking and feeling, it may be, very 
alien from our own ; and all this effected by so fine 
a texture of expression, that a very slight change of 
words destroys the charm, though it still retains the 
full sense, and may still depict to us the scenery of 
Homer and Shakspeare, but deprived of the warmth 
and the animation, and, above all, of the individuality, 
which enables the poet to repay the reader, not for 
his second, but for his ever-renewed life in other's 
breath, by giving them an extension of existence, as 
far as imagination has spread her wings over the 
dark tide of time. 

We merely throw out hints, to shew how imperfect 
the views of the nominaUsts are ; and that there is 
less in language, and yet far more in it, than what 
we conceive the exaggerated statements of Mr. Stuart 
represent it to be. 

The pyramids ma^ represent the greatness of the 
departed kings of Egypt, but language is the only 
fitting monument of those geniuses, that have given 
their light to the earth for a season, and of the 
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thoughts which have passed with such intense rapi- 
dity tliroiigh their master minds. It was an argu- 
ment which struck the ancients, and which is forcibly 
expressed by Cicero, that the mind itself must be 
immortal, since its produce is so. And not only is 
its immediate produce, thought, imperishable, but the 
material vehicle, whether language or writing, in 
which it is conveyed, — the characters which the hand 
of man has graved, still reiiikindle and reanimate, 
though in a succession of other bosoms, the images 
and the emotions which the authors desired to trace ; 
and even when the connection between the character 
and the thought has been broken, and the meaning 
appeared to have perished, as well as the hand which 
traced its signs, a resurrection may be awaiting all 
these buried workings of the mind, over which thou- 
sands of years had cast their veil, and then they may 
awaken again to life and to greater interest, than 
when they were first chisselled upon the stone. Thus 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, engraved with a careless 
hand, and as a matter of mere formality, are viewed 
anew, and with intense interest, after their supersti- 
tions and their institutions so long have perished. Nor 
can we conceive otherwise, when the slightest shade of 
emotion awakens a correspondiijg movement within 
ourselves, nor believe that the cause can cease while 
the effect remains ; or that the mind that composed 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, removed to another st^ 
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of being, has lost any of the vividness with whicli .it 
contemplated existence. But the argument becomes 
still stronger, when it Is considered that tlie moral 
effects of thought never perish, — ^that the succession 
of generations forms only one community, — that the 
virtues or the vices of ancient times, and of minds so 
long removed from the earth, still affect the moral 
condition of the present world, — that the measure of 
benefits and of injuries is still filling up, — and that if 
the condition of men after death is to be determined 
by their fruits, that those fruits are still ripening and 
augmenting, — and if their quality in many cases can 
be easily ascertained, that their full amouut can only 
be determined, when the earth and all its concerns 
are brought to their final period, and the ultimate 
reckoning is closed. 

" Whether it might not have been possible," says 

Mr. Stuart, " for the Deity to have so formed us that 

we might have been capable of reasoning concerning 

classes of objects without the use of signs, I shall not 

- take upon roe to determine. But this we may ven- 

^Kiure to affirm with confidence, that man is not such 

^^a being." It is a pity that Mr. Stuart, who seldom 

^Kaffirms any thing with confidence, should have been 

^Kso unfortunate in his first venture. But we may 

^^■venture not only to affirm, but to prove the contrary, 

^^Las, indeed, we have done before. Without a process 

^^ of reasoning, no classification, — without classification. 
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no general names ; but though differing £rom him in 
considering language, not the sole, but only the chie^ 
instrument of thought, we can perceive, along with 
him, not the less on account of that difference, the 
benevolent intention of the Creator, and "remaric 
the advantages which we derive from our actual con- 
stitution ; and which, in the present instance, appear 
to me to be important and admirable : inasmuch as 
it fits mankind for an easy interchange of their intel- 
lectual acquisitions ; by imposing on them the neces- 
sity of employing in their solitary speculations, the 
same instrument of thought, which forms the estab- 
lished medium of their communications with each 
other." 

It is well to recollect, that in the power of com- 
municating their thoughts to others, men incur the 
deeper responsibility ; even in the silence of the mind, 
our thoughts accuse, or else excuse, each other ; but 
when uttered in speech, they become public property, 
— we are judged not only of ourselves, but of others 
also, and, above all, by the Supreme Judge. The 
winged words that often so hastily escape from us,, 
must again be passed in review ; who can stand that 
single test, " by thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemned ?" 
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REASONING AND LOGIC. 



Our knowledge ws acquire, first, by sensatio^" 
reflection, and suggestion ; and then by the opera- 
tion of our minds on the information wo acquire 
through these three inlets. The last process of the 
understanding remains now to be considered, — -judg- 
ment or reasoning. 

" The power of reasoning is very nearly allied to 
that of judging ; and it is of little consequence in the 
common affairs of life to distinguish thera nicely. 
On this account, the same name is often given to 
both." " Yet there is a distinction between reason- 
ing and judging. Reasoning is the process by which 
we pass from one judgment to another, which is the 
consequence of it," Reid does not seem to have at- 
tended to the circumstance, that we are led to form 
so many involuntary judgments by the structure of 
our constitution, that when we come to form any 
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voluntary judgment, it must in almost all cases be 
based upon some previous proposition which we have 
formed involuntarily, and that, therefore, the judg- 
. ments about which our mind is conversant in its 
mature state, are not only called reasonings in popu- 
lar language, but ought to be so ia philosophical 
langui^ also. Every belief is attended with the act 
of judgment, and therefore judgment, like other acts 
of the mind, is continually active in all that we per- 
ceive, and in all that we remember. It is not to 
these early and unpremeditated judgments that the 
remarks generally made upon judgment apply, but 
to those reasonings founded upon former judgments, 
by which, though we frequently gain no new know- 
ledge, yet we give a better arrangement to the infor- 
mation we already possess. Judgment, then, is the 
mental act of belief, or negation — reasoning, thi 
inferences we deduce from previous judgments; am 
both are to be distinguished from reason, which ni 
only includes them both, but denotes the exercise 
all our intellectual powers. This is the more neces- 
sary to be observed, as a perpetual fallacy runs 
through the syllogistic logic by which reasoning and 
judgment are ever confused together. 

Reasoning is but the last step of the processes 
reason, — the most important in one sense, because 
consummates the whole ; but the least impo3^nt 
another, because, if the other steps are secured, 
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are secured of that also. A correct conclusion ine- 
vitably follows correct premises. We may here 
observe the great mistake of any pretended art or 
science, which should attend to the last step, and 
neglect the many previous ones. Such a process 
must distract the attention from the quarters where 
errors aje likely to arise, and confines it to that 
point where attention is of less avail, because if an 
error has already been committed in the structure of 
the premises, the forms of syllogism cannot remedy 
it, but are only calculated to rivet it still more firmly 
upon the conviction. 

Aristotle himself has expressed the whole theory 
of the syllogistic logic in one sentence. " If A may 
be predicated of every B, and B of every G, it is a 
necessary conclusion that A may be predicated of 
every G." And the whole science of logic resolves 
itself into this admirable and truly incontestable 
principle. This is the centre and sun of the whole 
system, around which all logical disputes have been 
revolving in endless cycles for thousands of years. 
Well might Reid observe, " The general principle on 
which the whole terminates, and of which every ca^- 
tegorical syllogism is only a particular application, is 
this, that what is affirmed or denied of the whole 
genus may be affirmed or denied of every species and 
individual belonging to it. This is a principle of 
undoubted certainty, indeed, but of no great depth. 
Aristotle, and all the logicians, assume it as an 
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axiom, or first principle, from which the syllc^istic 
system, as it were, takes its departure ; and after a 
tedious voyage, and great expense of demonstratiQD, 
it lands at last in this principle, as its ultimate con^ 
elusion. 

" O curas hominum ! O quantum est in lebus inane !** 

The peculiar beauty of this science is, that it re- 
quires no science at all, — it matters not whether we 
attach any ideas or not to A, B, or G ; the princi{des of 
logic are alike demonstrative and certain. Give it only 
the letters of the alphabet, and it reaps all the harvest 
of discovery, of which it is capable. Then, indeed, 
it is in its highest form, and in the state of pure and 
unmixed science. When it descends to particular 
instances, to Peter, man, or animal, it loses some- 
what of its certainty, along with its high supra-mun- 
dane character. 

The futility of logic has received the highest con- 
firmation from the admirable work of Archbishop 
Whately. Had the subject been susceptible of de- 
fence, it would have been rendered impregnable 
by so clear and powerful a thinker. Archbishop 
Whately has great merit in restricting the groxmd 
to be defended, — he entirely gives up the claims of 
logic to be " an engine for the investigation of na- 
ture ;" he equally gives up its claim to " furnish a 
peculiar method of reasoning ;" and restricts it to " a 
method of analysing that mental process which must 
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invariably take place in all correct reasoning." We 
deeply regret that such distinguished abilities should 
be employed in the defence of, what we sincerely be- 
lieve to be, an imaginary science ; yet the position 
which he occupies is so far withdrawn from the usual 
limits of conflict, that his opponents may rejoice that 
so formidable an adversary has not chosen a more 
advanced line of defence. One might be permit- 
ted to doubt whether the mental process which 
must invariably take place in all correct reason- 
ing, can be strictly analysed, for it consists of simple 
acts of the mind. Logic merely enumerates the steps 
of reasoning ; it cannot analyse the judgments them- 
selves into simpler elements. The preparatory pro- 
cesses of the mind, in framing the terms previous to 
reasoning, may be analysed with propriety and profit ; 
but this the logic of Aristotle, as Bacon long ago 
observed, preposterously neglects. Syllogisms consist 
of propositions, — propositions consist of words, — 
words are but the signs of notions ; if, therefore, the 
notions themselves, upon which the whole is based, 
arc not correctly drawn from real existence, the 
whole superstructure falls to the ground, — therefore 
our only hope rests upon true induction. " Syllo- 
gismus ex propositionibus constat, propositiones ex 
verbis, verba notionum tesserje sunt. Itaque si no- 
tiones ipsje (id quod basis rei est) confusic sint, et 
temere a rebus abstractse ; nihil in lis, quje super- 
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struuntur, est firmitudinis : itaque spes est una in 
inductione vera.** 

But as remarks are less easily understood when 
they consist of general observations, we may take an 
instance from Archbishop Whately's book itself: — 

'* Every true patriot is a friend to religion ; 

Some great statesmen are not friends to religion ; 
Some great statesmen are not true patriots." 

In a case like this, if we only manage matters 
scientifically, — neglect the meaning of the terms, — 
shut our eyes, and suffer ourselves to be carried 
along with the logical current, — ^we touch the land 
without difficulty, and in an instant ; and are only 
surprised that any one should have thought it 
worth while to put into a logical form, a truth which 
most great statesmen proclaim by every action of 
their public life. But when we attend to the mean- 
ing of our terms, our difficulties begin ; and every 
term would require a treatise. The great statesman, 
indeed, will generally be referred to the prime minis- 
ter of the day, along with his coadjutors high in 
office ; and most of those who are out of place, will 
have no difficulty in concluding that these are not 
true patriots. 

The next difficulty to finding a true patriot, is to 
determine what is true patriotism. The third, and 
greatest difficulty, is to determine the import of reli- 
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gion. Those who have signed the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, may well be surprised that any doubt should be 
attached to the term religion ; still, we must believe 
that there were true patriots in the ancient republics, 
who would have shewn their friendship to religion, 
by dooming every believer in what we justly deem 
to be religion, to immediate death. 

We agree to the syllogism ; but in that case 
we must give a restricted application to the term 
patriotism, and a very extended one to the term 
religion. Patriotism is the love of our country ; but 
love is both a passion and a purpose, and influences 
the understanding as well as the affections. It seems 
a truism, when Cowper remarks, " Can he love the 
whole who loves no part ?" And yet it may not 
only be a truth, that a patriot can do so, but it is of 
frequent occurrence. Affection for an ideal object 
is very consistent with indifference for real objects. 
But independent of this, patriotism may be a passion 
without being a settled purpose, — a person may love 
his country without knowing in what the well-being 
of that coimtry consists. Several "great statesmen" 

I we believe to have been true patriots in the lowest 
«ense, but not in the highest, ready at any time to 
fSacrifice their lives, but never their vices, for the 
good of their country. We merely hint at the 
'" boundless field" which is opened out by only one of 
the terms of the syllogism, the formation of which 
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terms the logic of Aristotle entirely overlooks, at- 
tending only to their arrangement, when formed, and 
to the variety of their modifications. 

But if the term patriotism would open so large a 
field of discussion, what limits could be set to the 
term religion ? From the vagueness of the terms 
about which logic is generally employed, we might 
play at fast and loose for ever. Instead of " some 
great statesmen are not friends to religion,*' we might 
place the proposition, — some eminent dignitariesof the 
church are not friends to religion. This is evidently 
a startling paradox ; but determine the church to 
mean the universal Church of Rome, and religion to 
mean the only true religion, namely, the Protestant, 
and instead of a startling paradox, we arrive at the 
safe conclusion, that some eminent dignitaries of the 
Church of Rome are no friends to the Protestant 
religion. But by religion here, it is probably not 
intended the Protestant religion, nor the CathoUc,. 
nor any of the religions contained in the summaries 
of all the denominations ; for if we do not acknow- 
ledge Cato and Aristides to be true patriots, we shall 
be hardly bested to find one ; and yet the articles of 
their religion were rather strange ones. But it is 
subjective, and not objective religion, which is here 
applicable. The belief of some superior power or 
powers, (for we must not be nice either as to their 
nature or numbers,) who add the sanction of their au- 
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thority to human laws, who are the avengers of crime, 
however concealed, and the rewarders of virtue, 
however oppressed upon earth. Such a belief as this, 
all true patriots have either possessed or feigned ; 
but the reason why so vague a belief (and to render 
it less vague, would be to exclude many undoubted 
patriots) should contribute so much to the well-being 
of nations, requires to be separately handled, and 
belongs not to logic, but to polity, — not to the art of 
forming syllogisms, but to the art of forming states. 
Thus, notwithstanding the excellent treatise of 
Archbishop Whately, (the only defect of which arises 
from the subject,) those who owe no allegiance to 
Oxford or to Aristotle, will still deem the syllogistic 
art futile, — it only decides what no one can dispute, 
and leaves untouched the main merits of every ques- 
tion. The syllogism of Aristotle implies a previous 
reasoning, upon the correctness or incorrectness of 
which every thing depends ; itself, it is scarcely a 
process of thought, it is merely an arrangement of 
terms; and withdrawing the attention from what is 
important to what is unimportant, it is not only futile 
but hurtful. As Dr. Whately observes, it is barren 
of discovery, being neither " an engine for the inves- 
tigation of nature," " nor iUmishing any peculiar me- 
thod of reasoning ;" but if barren of discovery, it is 
the fruitful parent of disputes; it cannot promote 
truth, but it has lent a helping hand to every error. 
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It has been doubted whether lo^c is an art or a 
science. Dr. Whately decides that it is both. It is, 
indeed, as much the one as the other, — ^it is the 
science of a self-evident truism, and the art, without 
understanding any subject, of disputing upon all. 

True logic, like all other true sciences, is univer- 
sally inductive. It is the history of the processes of 
the mind in the search after truth, and the results 
of that history. Such a science can scarcely be said 
to exist as yet. Each successful inquirer forms rules 
for himself, adapted to his own peculiar situation and 
peculiar turn of mind. The regulative arts are al- 
ways behind-hand ; the art of poetry flourished in the 
decline of poetry, and rhetoric prevailed when elo- 
quence decayed. Nor was the loss great, that these 
arts were bom out of due season. Homer would 
rather have lost than gained by attending to such 
remarks as those of Aristotle, and Demosthenes 
would never have fulmined over Greece, had he mo- 
delled himself upon treatises of rhetoric. Genius 
draws immediately from nature, — art only at second- 
hand. Had an organum been provided for natural 
philosophers, suitable not only to one age, but to all 
succeeding generations, we might have had such in- 
quirers into nature, as abound in all times and pla- 
ces, each adding a little pittance to the common 
stock ; but the genius of Newton would have been 
tamed down much nearer to the ordinary level, and, 
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indeed, in some respects below it ; for inferior powers 
would accommodate themselves more readily and 
happily to prescribed rules. 

Unmerited praise has often been bestowed on the 
novum organum of Bacon ; his own maxim gives a 
juster value to his own work, " the arts of invention 
must grow with the inventions themselves." Bacon, 
who lived before the commencement of inventions, 
could only draw a shadowy picture of that which 
was yet to be. Of the multitude of inventions since 
the time of Bacon, many may be attributed to the 
spirit he diffused ; few can be traced to the obser- 
vance of the rules which he laid down. Bacon has 
done what man in his best estate, and in the height 
of his faculties, could do, — he has gone as far as induc- 
tion, in his own age, could carry him. Like great 
genius, he has even something prophetic, — he has 
glimpses into far off futurity ; but he would have 
been even more than a prophet, had he possessed full 
and distinct views of that which was yet to be. He 
had the merit of justly appreciating what the human 
mind, when not aided by induction, was able to ac- 
complish, in the case of the philosophers of Greece ; 
and he saw that all their eiforts, when they sought 
for a model of the universe within themselves, ended 
in vanity and vexation of spirit. He saw also what 
the weak and bewildered understandings of many of 
the modems had been able to accomplish in their 
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imperfect and empirical method of induction, and he 
drew the right inference from comparing the labours 
of both. He discerned with the clearness of intui- 
tion, the relation which the mind of man bears to 
the universe around him, and the first sentence of 
the nov-um oi^num is as superior to all the specu- 
lations of ancient philosophy, as the first verse of 
Genesis is to all the old theories about the fori 
tion of the world. 

But having gone thus far, he reached the neces- 
sary limits of his province, and was obliged to give 
imaginary laws for the prosecution of a study yet in 
the birth. He has been censured for the use of fan- 
tastic and improper terms, but such terms are the 
only refuge of him who must write upon a subject, 
which it was beyond the power of man to compre- 
hend, because in great part yet shaded in the dar] 
ness of futurity ; and his terms have this advanti 
that, being imaginative and vague, and having 
determinate import, they are the better qualified 
reflecting back to the reader his own discoveries re^ 
specting the laws of nature, and thus allowing him 
modestly to admire his own sense while ascribing it 
to Bacon. 

It was probably necessary to form an organum, iaj 
order to supersede, or at least to rival, that of Ari 
totle, for men had so long been accustomed to wj 
upon crutches, that they would only have consented 
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exchange one crutch for another ; and the organum 
of Bacon has the merit of one of the Orphic hymns,-^ 
half revealing the mysteries to the intelligent, and 
filling the mind with lofby aspirations and sublime 
images, though it rather embroiders the veil of uni- 
versa! nature, than raises it up. 

The logic of Aristotle is connected with the power 
of reasoning, and, therefore, required some notice in 
this place ; but true logic, which is connected with 
all the powers of the mind, if treated at all in connec- 
tion with a view of the structure of the mental powers, 
would find its proper place at the close. It would 
be doing it injustice, however, to consider it as a mere 
appendage to the philosophy of the mind ; it is' a sub- 
ject of itself, of still ampler dimensions, and of yet 
higher importance, but a subject which would require 
the genius of Aristotle or of Bacon. It is not inti- 
mately connected with the origin of our ideas, or with 
the minute structure of our mental powers, though, 
as in the first aphorism of Bacon, it presupposes that 
our knowledge of nature is founded upon observa- 
tion and experiment, and that the mind of man is in- 
capable of excogitating truth upon any subject what- 
ever. A very general view, however, of the origin 
of thought, of the faculties of the mind, and of their 
application to external nature, is sufficient for induc- 
tion; it was enough for Bacon to determine the 
power of the mind without minutely examining its 
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imperfect and empirical method of inducticHi, and he 
drew the right inference from comparing the laboois 
of both. He discerned with the clearness of intui- 
tion, the relation which the mind of man bears to 
the universe around him, and the first sentence of 
the novum organum is as superior to all the specu- 
lations of ancient philosophy, as the first yerae of 
Genesis is to all the old theories about the formic 
tion of the world. 

But having gone thus £ur, he reached the neces- 
sary limits of his province, and was obliged to give 
imaginary laws for the prosecution of a study yet in 
the birth. He has been censured for the use of £ui- 
tastic and improper terms^ but such terms are the 
only refuge of him who must write upon a subject^ 
which it was beyond the power of man to compre- 
hend, because in great part yet shaded in the dark- 
ness of futurity ; and his terms have this advantage, 
that, being imaginative and vague, and having no 
determinate import, they are the better qualified for 
reflecting back to the reader his own discoveries re- 
specting the laws of nature, and thus allowing him 
modestly to admire his own sense while ascribing it 
to Bacon. 

It was probably necessary to form an organum, in' 
order to supersede, or at least to rival, that of Arifr- 
totle, for men had so long been accustomed to walk 
upon crutches, that they would only have consented to 
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exchange one crutch for another ; and the organum 
of Bacon has the merit of one of the Orphic hymns, — 
half revealing the mysteries to the intelligent, and 
filling the mind with lofty aspirations and sublime 
images, though it rather embroiders the veil of uni- 
versal nature, than raises it up. 

The logic of Aristotle is connected with the power 
of reasoning, and, therefore, required some notice in 
this place ; but true logic, which is connected with 
all the powers of the mind, if treated at all in connec- 
tion with a view of the structure of the mental powers, 
would find its proper place at the close. It would 
be doing it injustice, however, to consider it as a mere 
appendage to the philosophy of the mind ; it is a sub- 
ject of itself, of still ampler dimensions, and of yet 
higher importance, but a subject which would require 
the genius of Aristotle or of Bacon. It is not ulti- 
mately connected with the origin of our ideas, or with 
the minute structure of our mental powers, though, 
as in the first aphorism of Bacon, it presupposes that 
our knowledge of nature is founded upon observa- 
tion and experiment, and that the mind of man is in- 
capable of excogitating truth upon any subject what- 
ever. A very general view, however, of the origin 
of thought, of the faculties of the mind, and of their 
appUcation to external nature, is sufficient for induc- 
tion ; it was enough for Bacon to determine the 
power of the mind without minutely examining its 
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very, than to tie down an obserrer, as soon as he has 
discovered a fact, to ascertain, in the fibrst instance^ 
whether it is either solitary, migrating; ostenaTe, 
clandestine, or belonging to any of the rest of the 
twenty-seven &ntastic ''prerogatives of instances." 
Such a method never has been followed, and never 
will be followed, while the world lasts. It was con- 
trary to the principles of Bacon, to form an art of 
invention previous to the inventions themselves ; that 
art, like all other knowledge, must be founded upon 
induction, and must follow inventions instead of pre- 
ceding them. 

Far different is the merit of Bacon, when confined 
to general observations regarding the powers of the 
mind, and its progress, when guided by inductive 
philosophy. He appears to view all things Scorn his 
own lofty tower of discovery, while the rest of man- 
kind see them only from the plain below ; and his 
spirit-stirring enthusiasm utters oracles like that of 
Delphi, which are " the daughters of golden hope," 
and prophetic of triumphs yet to come. 

The great art of discovery consists in exciting a 
general desire for the revelation of hidden truth, 
and in the stirring up many minds to pursue the 
search after it. Discovery consists less in any pre- 
conceived rules, than in hitting on a rich vein of 
thought, which men again lose by lingering too long 
on the same spot, when the vein is there exhausted. 
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New labourers in the mine of truth, when the vein 
changes its direction, are the first to detect the dislo- 
cation, and recover the treasures that have disappear- 
ed. The ancients compared the search after truth to 
hunting ; and success in the chaae depends, in some 
measure, on the number of the pursuers. Wherever 
a fault occurs, the more that are spread over the 
ground, the sooner the tract will be rediscovered, 
and the speedier will be the burst forward again. 

The true oi^auum for the discovery of truth, is 
the encouragement which a nation affords to the 
pursuit of knowledge ; the State which confers the 
greatest rewards and the highest honours, on the 
attainments of philosophy, does more for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge than any mere method 
of discovery which can ever be proposed. 

True discovery is founded upon the knowledge of 
ourselves, and upon the knowledge of the Creator 
and his laws. Both these coincide, proving that mau 
is made in the image of his Maker, and that the laws 
of the human understanding are harmonious with 
the laws of nature. He who is best acquainted with 
the style of a human author is best able to unravel 
his difficult passages ; and he who most sedulously be- 
holds and admires the vestiges of the Deity, is best 
enabled to follow his divine guide, and to pursue the 
path of genuine discovery. 
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SECTION FIFTH. 



EMOTIONS. 

The mind, furnished only with the powers hitherto 
enumerated, would have been but an intellectual 
mirror, contemplating the existence of other beings 
with philosophic indifference ; it is the addition of 
emotions which principally gives it movement and 
life. As, with respect to the intellectual powers of the 
mind, truth is the end to be pursued, and falsehood 
to be shunned, so the active powers have their ap- 
propriate objects of choice or avoidance, good and 
evil, and are directed towards each by corresponding 
emotions of pleasure and pain. Hence the first, (and 
for poetry) sufficiently accurate, division of our emo- 
tions, which Pope has made 

'' Love, hope, and joj, fair pleasure's smiling train ; 
Hate^ fear^ and grief^ the family of pain." 

The subject of our emotions, in their taore com- 
plicated form, so affects both the businesses and the 
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pleasures of life, that it lias been the perpetual theme 
of poets, essayists, and moralists, and is rather passed 
overbythemetaphysicianiiigeneral,hastcmngtowhat 
are considered more important views. Some of the 
most acute remarks on this subject, are those of the 
late Dr. Brown ; his metaphysical views appear to us 
very defective and erroneous ; and, therefore, we the 
more readily acknowledge his excellence here. Mr. 
Steuart terms him to be too much of a poet to be a 
good metaphysician, and too much of a metaphysi- 
cian to be a good poet, not with much justice, for 
neither his poetical nor metaphysical powers were 
so great as to injure him in any other branch of 
pursuit ; and Shakspeare, the greatest, at least of 
modem poets, has thrown more light upon the oper- 
ations of the mind than most of those who make the 
study of the mind their principal pursuit. But what- 
ever powers Dr. Brown had, (and they certainly were 
considerable,) seemed to lie chiefly on the confines 
of poetry, metaphysics, and rhetoric ; and in treating 
of the emotions of the mind, which border on all 
these, he met with the subject most congenial to his 
powers. It is striking to observe, how the peculiar- 
ities of each mind display themselves in the partial 
clearness of each individual's views. Dr. Brown, 
who has treated best of the emotions themselves, 
has failed in the analysis of the mental operations 
which accompany them, while Mr. Steuart, who has 
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rather passed over the emotioos themselves, has been 
more successful in cnumcratiDg the processes of oiv 
more active powers. 

With respect to our emotions, as formerly obaer 
ved with respect to our sensations, both of than, we 
believe, are resolvable into simpler elements than any 
that have hitherto been stated ; but in a rapid sketch 
of the mind, any attempt of this kind would be out of 
place. Every first attempt must lead into long discus- 
eioDs disproportioned to the limited space allotted to 
other parts of the subject, which are more important ; 
and what is worst, every first enumeration of simpler 
elements is generally defective — he who takes the 
mechanism to pieces, leaves out, or loses some mi- 
nute but important springs of movement, and the 
machine that he reconstructs, is defective in some rf 
its principal parts. This has been the usual course 
of error, and it is the great danger of metaphyseal 
inquiries ; the imperfect enumeration of the elements 
lead to erroneous conclusions, and these conclusione 
are fearlessly carried forward from inference to in- 
ference, while the inquirer after truth, as he design 
nates himself, determines to exclude all truths whic^ 
are not contained in the inventory which he him- 
self had made. But, as we often have occasion to 
state, it is in mind as in matter, the primary ele- 
ments are of less consequence than what may be 
termed the secondary, — those combinations into which 



the elements immediately run, and from which they 
can scarcely be disengaged, and which, though complex 
in themselves, are yet simple to ordinary apprehen- 
sion, and form the foundation of all the combinations 
in actual use. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, though, like 
all general rules, attended with frequent exceptions, 
that every act of the mind, every sensation, and every 
emotion, is, in a slight degree, a source of pleasure. 
To exist in health and in youth, is of itself a faint 
pleasure, which may easily be kindled up by favour- 
able circumstances into cheerfulness and joy. On 
the contrary, inactivity of itself is irksome, and the 
want of auy thing to move or interest, soon becomes 
a positive pain. Thus cheaply has the Deity pro- 
vided for our activity, and for our pleasure. Another 
law more frequently observed, is the decay of pas- 
sive impressions, and the increase of active habits — 
gentle activity of mind, and gentle emotion, are both 
pleasant, but the same emotions repeated become 
more and more languid, while, on the contrary, the 
active powers of the mind move more freely and with 
less effort, in consequence of the continual repetition 
of their action. In this, as in every part of our frame, 
the hand of benevolent design is constantly appa- 
rent, — we are wamednot to rest in passive enjoyment, 
and in the barren luxmy of emotions, but to carry 
every improvement of the mind to its appropriate 
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act, and not to stop short of that which is the ulti- 
mate end of all our feelings and powers — the per- 
formance of duty. 

The decay of passive impressions naturally leads 
to the power which novelty possesses over the mind. 
It is impossible to renew our old emotions in the vi- 
vidnrss which they possessed when we were first ac- 
quainted with them. The story of the Arabian shep- 
herd, who got one glance of the gardens of Para- 
dise, and then lost sight of them for ever, is the 
history of the daily life of mankind. Our common- 
est notions, at their first rising on the mind, have 
been invested with a lustre which has left them to set- 
tle on others in brief and transitory succession, till 
there remains nothing new under the sun, and the 
mind looks forward to other worlds for the splendour 
which dawned for a moment on its earlier prospects. 
Surrounded as we are with different objects that 
court the attention, and urged by the briefness of 
our day of life, to cast but a rapid glance at each as 
it comes under our view, we find the utility of no- 
velty in impelling us forward from object to object. 
What is novelty with respect to new objects, becomes 
wonder with respect to new laws, and a varied ar- 
rangement of nature ; and wonder passes into asto- 
nishment, in instances where we are brought to sup- 
pose, that our previous observations are reversed, 
and that the laws of nature are suspended or changed. 




Hence wonder is justly termed the mother of know- 
ledge, — it required as powerful an emotion to rivet 
the wandering attention, and force it to solve the va- 
rious difficulties that were presented to its view. 

But as the mind, if left to novelty alone, would 
have made no selection, but would for ever have has- 
tened from that which was valuable to that which 
was new, another series of emotions was annex- 
ed — those of the beautiful, by which the atten- 
tion might be detained on the fairest works of crea- 
tion ; which emotion of the beautiful, blending iu one 
current, as under one denomination, all pleasure, 
Uking, and love, might throw its own hue over the 
objects it selected, and repeat, vary, and multiply 
their images within the mind. 

Beauty, though contradistinguished from subli- 
mity, yet passes into it by insensible gradations, as 
is well remarked by Dr. Brown, in the case of a ri- 
ver, which, beautiful in its earlier course, may be- 
come magnificent towards its termination, and sub- 
Ume, as it is blended with the ocean ; or as, in the 
view of Longinus, and in the Odes of Sappho, where 
the intensity of passion is united, in the mind of the 
critic, with the beautiful and sublime. In the emo- 
tions of novelty, beauty, and sublimity, besides the 
direct purposes of utility which they subserve, we 
have the first seeds of that new existence which the 
^L. mind works out for itself in poetry, and in the fine 
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arts, in fiction and mythology, which seem to form 
the foreshadows of a fiiture and more glorious world. 

Power, which is the source of the sublime in our 
emotions, is, in our desires, the origin of ambition, 
and fills the mind with conscious exultation, in the 
exercise of our energy, over all the objects that sur- 
round us. Our principal desires have been classed 
as five by Steuart, — the first, the desire of knowledge ; 
the second, of society ; the third, of esteem ; the 
fourth, of power ; the fifth, of superiority. Though 
this is the form in which they present themselves, in 
after life, these desires are neither simple nor ori- 
ginal. 

First arises in the mind the pleasure of activity, 
then the results which that activity produces, and 
the desire to repeat them. This unites with the 
painfiil feeling of helplessness, and the sense that to 
be weak, is to be miserable. Hence the natural de- 
sign of using as aids, then as instruments, both things 
and persons. Full-fledged ambition is a late and 
complex principle. 

The love of knowledge is the mature form of cu- 
riosity, — ^the simple elementary state is mere inqui- 
sitiveness, which is common even to some of the 
lower animals; then the perplexity, not of mere 
ignorance, for that is a state of repose, but of passing 
firom darkness into twilight, the time of questionable 
shapes and shadows; and then curiosity, to which 
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novelty lends its aid ; and last of all, love of know- 
ledge for its own sake, as well as the dowry it may 
be supposed to bring with it, the power which it 
commands, and the esteem which it attracts. 

The desire of society has its first spring in the 
dreary feeling of loneliness, — that which makes soli- 
tary confinement the severest of punishments ; then 
the sympathy of man with man, and the enlargement 
and diversity of each one's existence, by participating 
in the thoughts and feelings of others. 

With respect to the desire of esteem, it is scarcely 
necessary, to search for a new principle, to explainwhy 
our own esteem is desirable, and if we seek our own 
approbation, the principle of sympathy explains why 
we court the good opinion of others. Pride and 
vanity, though contrasted with each other, are twin 
sources from the same fountain ; but as the good 
opinion of others is easier secured by shew than by 
reality, vanity appears the most deceptive, as reduced 
to the greater number of shifts, though pride only 
escapes from this meanness, by having the easier dupe 
to deal with. 

The desire of superiority, or principle of emulation, 
may be considered as simple and original, as it is ob- 
served to be powerfully operative even in the lower 
animals. It is striking how often emulation has 
been confounded with envy, its corruption, a confu- 
sion which, however, shews how readily the one 
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passes into the other, and serves as a caution that 
emulation, as an incentive, should be kept general, 
and never, if possible, particular. Rivalry with all, 
is blameless and generous; rivalry with- an indivi- 
dual is mean, painful, and degrading. 

Mr. Steuart has regarded avarice, though errone- 
ously, as not one of our original desires. The prin- 
ciple of hoarding is common to man with several of 
the lower animals. It is the sense of property which 
gives complexity to this desire. Man not only hoards, 
but appropriates, and on the principle of property 
are founded the rules of justice. The love of pro- 
perty mingles with other passions, as property be- 
comes an instrument for attaining very various ends. 
When property is convertible into money, which is 
reconvertible into whatever is desirable, then the 
love of money, or avarice, blends with every other 
passion, till money, sought at one time only as the 
mean of procuring some remoter possession, becomes 
to the besotted mind the end, instead of the instru- 
ment, and the passion ends where it first began, in 
the second infancy of life, as in its earliest childhood, 
in hoarding for the sake of hoarding, and in turning, 
what was intended to circulate through the world, 
into a worthless and stationary idol. 

The only mode by which man gains acquaintance 
with the thoughts of others, being by attributing his 
own thoughts to them, seems naturally to lead to 



sympathy, and indeed to involve it, without calling 
for any additional principle. Yet, in order that man 
might be doubly guarded against selfishness, an addi- 
tional principle does appear to have been given to 
him, that he may go out of the narrow sphere of his 
own peculiar views and interests, and enter the more 
thoroughly into the feelings and sentiments of others. 
Members, one of another, we should suffer, by reflec- 
tion, in the sufferings of others ; but we naturally 
shrink from pain, and unless we could remove the 
pains of others, are disposed to avert our view from 
that for which there is no easy or ready remedy. 
" On the sight of distress," says Stenart, " we are dis- 
tinctly conscious, I think, of three things : first, a 
painful emotion, in consequence of the distress we 
see ; second, a selfish desire to remove the cause of 
this uneasiness ; third, a disposition to relieve the 
distress, from a benevolent and disinterested concern 
about the sufferer. If we had not this last disposi- 
tion, and if it were not stronger than the former, the 
sight of a distressed object would invariably prompt 
us to fly from it, as we frequently sec those men do 
in whom the second ingredient prevails over the 
third." This excellent analysis of pity gives an in- 
sight into the workings of the mind with respect to 
its other affections, and shews, that though the emo- 
tions occupy the larger share of the attention, and 
^L are most taken notice of by writers upon the subject, 
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yet that they are complicated, by being accompanied 
with several processes of the miod. The growth 
and changes of the passions, we may see exemplified 
in the various stages through which anger passes, as 
it blends with other emotions, from its first rise in the 
sudden and instinctive resentment at injuries threat- 
ened or received, when it either swells into the tumult 
of anger, in which the whole frame is In commotion, or 
is kept down into moral indignation, at unpunished 
wrong, and finally settles into the purpose of revenge, 
that " wild and natural justice," out of whose hand 
the infliction of punishment is taken, on earth, by 
human laws, and in futurity, by the Divine Tetribu- 
tion. TheQ we may contrast how feeble our sense 
of favours is, compared with our sense of injuries; 
how faint our gratitude, which was once called re- 
sentment, when contrasted with that resentment 
which, from its hearty permanence, has retained and 
appropriated the name ; how the one, from its perish- 
ing nature, requires to be nursed, and continually 
cherished, and the other, from Its vigour and vehe- 
mence, to be as assiduously restrained. 

In all these, we perceive the constructive power of 
the mind, drawing its materials from different and 
distant quarters, and bringing them together into 
one ever growing whole. The first seeds of thought 
are so minute, and buried in obscurity, that we are 
scarce conscious of their existence, till they shoot up, 



and attain some degree of maturity. It is the full 
stream of thought, and current of affections, on which 
the light first breaks in its expanded course, while 
the rUls that fed it remain in remoteness and obscu- 
rity, Hlte the Nile, which filled the ancient world 
with its fame and its fertility, while it veiled in im- 
penetrable mystery the fountains which fed its flood, 
and supplied its unfiling waters. 

In almost all circumstances, final causes are more 
easily discerned than proximate ones ; while the rise 
of the appetites, desires, and affections, is obscure, 
the end for which they were given is obvious, and 
has been placed in a Tariety of lights, to display still 
more distinctly the traces of Divine benevolence and 
wisdom. The first moving cause, in many instances, 
is pain, as that which is most effectual in rousing the 
mind from its lethargy, and in hurrying it on to the 
task to be accomplished ; but what deserves remark, 
is the economy with which pain is inflicted, only 
meted out, where necessary, and in the necessary 
proportions, and immediately remitted where the 
end is gained, and then tiu-ned into pleasure; for 
example, the sensation of hunger is dull and obscure 
at first, and is only augmented in proportion to the 
danger of injury from want of sustenance, and it is 
rather the fear of it than the actual experience, 
which impels the majority of the world to an ever- 
renewed course of labour and self-denial, in procuring 
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a subsistence ; and that which is at first a pain, and 
which attaches to mankind a greater labour than 
that of slavery, is changed into a pleasure, and that, 
according to some, one of the most important in life, 
— ^the expectation of the regular recurrence of our 
meals. The principle of hoarding, converted into 
reasonable love of property among the many, or into 
the insane and avaricious love of money in the few, 
changes men from the consumers of the entire pro- 
duce of their own labour, into voluntary and frugal 
stewards for a distant futurity. Vanity supplies the 
public with a host of servants, whose only wages is 
praise ; and ambition supplies still more disinterested 
ministers, to whom the exercise of power becomes 
its own reward, notwithstanding that the paths of 
ambition are more thorny and abrupt, than that which 
leads to the eminence of virtue. But while these 
passions are subservient to the public interests, even 
in some degree of excess, when not very immode- 
rate, yet for the sake of individual happiness, they 
require to be kept under due restraint, subjected to 
the controul of reason, and the voice of conscience, 
so that they may form one great and harmonious 
whole, according to the original and Divine inten- 
tion, where no principle being in excess, and none 
being awanting, the whole action of the soul is com- 
plete, both as it respects the life which now is, and 
that which is to come. 
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SECTION SIXTH. 



The mind is continually shaping and rebuilding its 
various tlioughts and feelings, but is most constantly 
operative upon those which leave the deepest trace 
in the memory, or are recalled with most pleasure to 
the view. Men endeavour to live over again their 
past life, but above all, to repeat and midtiply in 
remembrance the few sunny spots of existence ; and 
the efforts of individuals are seconded by the bard 
and the story-teller, who exaggerate and embellish 
the few incidents of the simplest and earliest times. 
Novelty, beauty, and subhmity, which are the ele- 
ments of the ideal world, are what form the staple of 
the earliest verses, and though rarely discoverable in 
the world around us, throw back their gorgeous hues 
upon antiquity, or become the golden tissue of the 
dreams of ftiturity. 
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Hence a new world is gradually created, as full of 
interest and emotion, as the everj-day scene is stale 
and flat ; and wUd as the imaginary world is, yet 
legislators arise in the shape of critics, to prescribe 
its laws ; and metaphysicians, like the Tuscan artist, 
apply the optic tube to descry its diversities, and de- 
scribe it^ shadowy realms. 

But to which of the two great divisions of exist- 
ence does this ideal world belong ? To matter in part 
or solely to mind ? When the original beauty of the 
material world had been generally given up, and its 
lustre, like the light of the moon, allowed to be de- 
rived from a superior source, Mr. Steuart appears in 
some degree to retrograde to former and discarded 
opinions. After remarking of Mr. Alison's theory, 
" I am disposed to ascribe more to the mere organic 
impressions, independently of any association or ex- 
pression whatever, than he seems willing to allow," 
he afterwards adds, to the same purport, ** StiU, I 
think that beauty, in its literal sense, denotes what is 
presented to the organ of sight ; and that it is after- 
wards transferred to moral qualities by an associating 
process." 

The question of whether matter is beautiful, inde- 
pendent of mind, is solved at once, by inquiring what 
we mean by matter. That which is extended, which 
fills space, which is a congeries of innumerable par<- 
ticles, all possessing impenetrability, mobility, &c 
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may be the object of philosophic investigation, but 
not of love and admiration, independent of their ar- 
rangement, by the infinite mind, or of the relations 
in which they stand to us, when stripped of the 
colours and the ideal forms which our minds throw 
around them. Matter, then, as it stands by itself, 
can neither be beautiful nor sublime; the only inquiry 
is, respecting the material world, not such as it exists 
in itself, but such as our minds conceive it; and 
therefore beauty and sublimity evidently originate 
with, and are inseparable from mind. 

With respect to the theory of the beautiful, every 
writer's pen has been wielded against tliat of his pre- 
decessor ; all feel alike, but think differently, or ra- 
ther express themselves diversely. In what relates 
to the mind, there must at least be partial truth, 
but mixed with general error, where so many contra^ 
diet each other, and are contradicted In their turn. 
The true theory is that which reconciles all, and 
gives to each its proper, though often a very subor- 
dinate place. 

Longinus, who describes the sense of the sublime 
as a certain inward glorying, must be reconciled with 
Burke, who conceives that terror Is the characteristic 
ingredient of the sublime ; Steuart, who supposes 
that the only link of the beautiful consists in a com- 
mon name to objects, in most respects dissimilar, 
must be reconciled with Alison, who sees a common 
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but complex pleasure, to which he gives the term ol 
delight, as that which constitutes the beautiful. 

The origin of the beautiful consists in the emotions 
of beauty ; and as the sensations of colour are spread 
over the body that excites them, and the hidden 
cause of colour is supposed to be similar to the efiect 
produced, or rather, the effect is transferred from 
the mind to the colouring body ; so that which pro- 
duces the emotion of beauty within us, is immediatelj 
arrayed by the mind in the garment of beauty itself. 

Mr. Alison has been unfortunate in denying, that 
the simple emotion of beauty is beautiful, and re- 
stricting the term to the complex pleasure, which 
results from pleasing emotions, and the pleasures of 
imagination combined. " I should wish to appro- 
priate the term delight to signify the peculiar plea- 
sure which attends the emotions of taste, or which is 
felt, when the imagination is employed in the prose- 
cution of a regular train of ideas of emotion ;" and 
he mentions it as the design of his work to shew, 
that the " emotion of beauty or sublimity is never 
produced, unless, beside the excitement of some sim- 
ple emotion, the imagination also is excited, and the 
exercise of the two faculties combined in the general 
effect." It is to be regretted that this very ingenious 
theory has been pushed too far ; for though the emo- 
tion of beauty is beautiful, without any addition, yet 
what we actually experience, is, in general, such as 
Mr. Alison describes it, — a complex emotion, and a 
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double pleasure, united iu different proportions and 
degrees. 

There is a pleasure attached to every exercise of 
imagination, which is felt in reveries about objects, 
even in themselves without interest ; and as the ima- 
gination is never altogether at rest, it comes in for a 
share of the delight which we feel, though often a 
slight one, in cases where we are deeply affucted. 
The deeper the emotion, the more the mind broods 
upon it, and the less it wanders. Where the emotion 
is slight, the imagination is often active, and here the 
pleasure arises chiefly from the imagination, with the 
addition of a number of slighter emotions, that merely 
glance over the mind. 

With similar restriction and modification, the work 
of Mr. Alison applies to a very considerable portion 
of the pleasure which we derive from the fine arts ; 
and in this point of view he may be reconciled to his 
opponent Dr. Brown. " I have no hesitation," ob- 
serves Dr. Brown, " in saying, that the more intense 
the feeling of beauty may be, the less is the tendency 
of the mind to pass from the delightful form which 
fills the heart, as it fills the eyes, to images of dis- 
tant analogy, — that this transition takes place chiefly 
when the emotion is of a slight kind, — and that what 
is said to constitute beauty, has thus an inverse, and 
not a direct proportion, to that very beauty which it 
is said directly to constitute." 
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Though etymology is not a safe guide in metaphy- 
sics, some of our past impressions can be most readily 
traced by the derivation of words. Mr. Steuart ap- 
pears correct in considering the various terms for 
beauty, as first applied to objects of sight ; it does 
not follow from this, however, that much stress can 
be laid upon the mere organic impression. The 
entrance of light gives the first vivid consciousness 
of life, and the delight with which it is viewed in 
early childhood, may be owing, not only to the sensa- 
tion which it excites, but tothecuriosity and movement 
which its presence inspires. In another respect, Mr. 
Steuart appears decidedly erroneous, when he sayg, 
*' I shall begin with supposing, that the letters A, B, 
C, D, E, denote a series of objects ; that A possesses 
some one quality in common with B ; B a quality in 
common with C; C a quahty in common with D; 
D a quahty in common with E; while, at the same 
time, no quality can be found which belongs in com- 
mon to any three objects in the series." This case 
he supposes to occur, when the epithet beautiful is 
applied to colours, forms, motion, not in consequence 
of the discovery of any common quality belonging to 
them, but because the transference of the word beauty 
from the first of the series to the last, arises solely from 
their undistinguishable operation in producing the 
same agreeable effect, in consequence of their being all 
perceived by the same organ, and at the same instant 
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Here etymology prevails over philosophy. Mr. 
Steuart's notions of beauty are somewhat confused. 
He speaks of the ideas of beauty, when he should 
have fixed his thoughts on the emotion of the beau- 
tiful ; and then all things would have become clear 
and simple. Whatever excites the emotions of beauty 
is beautiful, at least for the moment. Steuart defines 
beauty, that which is agreeable to the eye. It is 
simply that which is agreeable to the mind. 

It is a different inquiry to examine what objects 
are to be classed as beautiflil ; the list would not 
be easily exhausted. Not only colour, form, and 
movement are beautiful, but matter in all its sha- 
dowy resemblances to mind, or as indicating the 
existence of other minds. Not only that which is 
beautiful in itself but even that which is associated 
■with it, becomes beautiful likewise. The difficulty 
consists, not in finding beautiful objects, but, on ac- 
count of their wide range, in the necessity of with- 
drawing many of these from a denomination become 
too general, as too extended. 

The distinction of the subUme, first cuts off a por- 
tion, and, if it were necessary, to this might be added 
the pathetic — but the gradations are so gentle, that 
these divisions are a matter of convenience, rather 
than deriving their origin from any decided separa^ 
tion in the order of things. Mr. Steuart, by the as- 
sistance of etymology, traces the sublime to literal 
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Vhwif, Mul not height, is the essence of the sa- 
Mirn^T; l/iit aM powr^r n^sidf^ on high, both physicallj 
Mul fc|ilntiially. hriight and power are from the ear- 
\UM ajr^fc HHH(uiUiUti\ t<jg(!ther. Keeping in view al- 
ways* that pow<!r \h the essential element of the 
Mit)lifn<% we are able to reconcile apparent contradic- 
tioriH. I^onginiiM described the sublime as a certain 
inward glorying and exultation. Biurke attributed 
to the Hubrune, the depressing effects of terror; 



hence a controversy which is stilJ recent — (Knight 
opposing the sublimity of the ancients, to that of 
Burke,) where both parties are right as to what 
they assert, and wrong as to what they deny. — 
There are two sublimes — the sublime of terror, and 
the sublime of enthusiasm, both derived from one 
source, though flowing in opposite directions ; from 
power, favourable, or adverse, with which we sym- 
pathize, or of which we stand in awe. Enthusiasm 
was the sublime of antiquity, for there the mind 
could sympathize with the limited, and not inimita- 
ble, prowess of the ancient heroes and demigods. 
The other subhme more frequently occurs to pure 
Thelsts, overwhelmed at the operations of Infinite 
Power, and lost in astonishment and awe. It re- 
quires Christianity to familiarize the mind with God, 
as our reconciled friend, in order that we may sym- 
pathize with His Almightiness, in the- firm belief, 
that it is accomplishing the designs of infinite and 
everlasting love. 

Thus, we have the whole sphere of emotion, — that 
which pleases is liked — that which intensely pleases 
is loved — and that which is universally loved, is the 
supremely beautiful. Love rises, by admiration and 
devotion to the One sublime, and sinks by pity and 
by terror to the other. 

The theory of taste, which reconciles so many 
varying opinions, is in itself sufficiently simple* 
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Beauty, first founded upon the agreeable emotioM 
is extended by association, and is reflected back i 
on the material world. Mr. Alison draws too nar- 
row a line, when he asserts that natural qualities 
may be " said to produce agreeable sensations, but 
not agreeable emotions," — for what is an agreeable 
sensation, but a sensation attended with an emotion , 
of pleasure. It is true, that the pleasure we derivrt 
&om the mere view of material objects, does not i 
main simple and uncorapounded, but is speedily mis 
ed up with other feelings and operations of 1 
mind. Most disputes respecting theories, arise froiB 
fixing too precise boundaries, and contracting natui 
within too narrow limits. It is scarcely, perhapf^ ' 
necessary to say, that beauty is founded upon agree- 
able emotions ; for all the movements of the mind, 
in the hand of a master, may become delightful, di- 
rectly or indirectly; either beautiful in themselves, or 
adding to beauty by the force of contrast ; nor c 
beauty be absent from the mind, when filled with th 
emotions of the beautiful. 

The pleasures of imagination are not needed 1 
complete the beautiful, where it already exists i 
has full possession of the mind — but the action < 
imagination necessarily accompanies the beautiful 
because it is impelled into full exercise by the tid 
of emotions swelling in the breast. Dr. Brown, as foii^ 
merly quoted, justly observed, that the form of beau 
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tj filled the heart as it filled the eye ; but emotions 
do not exclude images, on the contrary, they excite 
them. The emotions, as being the more prevalent, 
occupy the attention ; but while the mind seems 
solely occupied by the passions which possess it, a 
thousand darkened images, unattended to and unre- 
called, are hastily sweeping past ; and when the tu- 
mult has subsided, reappear in returning light, and 
assume their due place. Rousseau, in depicting 
himself, has well described, without fully compre- 
hending, the inverse proportion which deep feeling 
and rapid imagery bear towards each other. 

" Deux choses presque inalliables s'unissent en 
moi sans que j'en puisse conccvoir la maniere : un 
temperament tres ardent, des passions vives, Impe- 
tueuses, et des idees tres lentes a naitre, embarras- 
sees, et qui ne se presentent jamais qu'apres coup. 
On diroit que men coeur et ma tete n'appartiennent 
pas au meme individu. Le sentiment, plus prompt 
que I'eclair, vient remplir mon ame ; mais au lieu de 
m'eelairer, il me brule, il m'eblouit, je sens tout et je 
ne vois rien," 

Instead, however, of saying, with Mr. Alison, that 
the beautiful or sublime is the combined result of a 
train of images, and a series of similar emotions, it 
would be as correct to consider them as cause and 
effect, — the mind being once moved, the rest follows 
of course. Associated images spring from emotions. 
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and giTe both to anular emodons^ which prolong 
deepen, or diTersi^, that cmreiit of feeling whid 
has aheadj begun to flow. 

After obsernng the growth erf* the beautiful am 
the poetical in the indifidual mind, it might be cu 
riotts to trace its lustonr in the progress of socuetj 
Of the three elements into whidh the sulgect hai 
oft^i been difided, according to the method of Ad 
dison, noTeltr takes the lead, — the new, the strange 
the wonderful, are what naturally attract the atten 
tion of the earliest tribes of mankind. To this, u 
added the pathetic, occasioned by the various turns 
of prosperity and adversity ; then the sublime, ii 
what relates to the operations of unseen power ; and 
the beautiful always comes last, and seems to mark^ 
that the first fervour of genius and of nations has 
passed away. When beauty faHsj magnificence suc- 
ceeds, and when magnificence fails, it gives place 
to false ornament, exaggeration, and bombast. At 
last genius itself gives place to taste, and nations, 
losing the susceptibility of youth, sit in judgment, in 
the decline of their existence, over the images thai 
dazzled, and the feelings that warmed them, whei 
their pulse beat high, and when the sun of life was 
yet in its zenith. 

In addition to the pleasures of imagination, a nevi 
pleasure is derived from the medium through which 
the imagination conveys itself to the mind. Besides 
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the beauty of the scene that the painter intends to 
express, and which, could it pass from mind to mind 
instantaneously, would possess the charms of the ideal 
alone, there are all the varied resources that colour- 
ing possesses for the production of secondary beau- 
ties, and which, while they fix the fleeting landscapes, 
that otherwise would pass like a dream through 
the mind, may give to them somewhat of the purer 
sun and brighter day which is assigned by the poets 
to Elysium. In music, the very absence of words, 
and the use of sounds, which speak a universal 
language, give an opposite advantage to the sis- 
ter art, and come over the soul like the first awaken- 
ings of the poetical spirit, yet unprovided with a de- 
finite subject, but which sees before it innumerable 
visions of beauty, faintly disclosing themselves in the 
dimness of distance. While poetry embraces the in- 
terval between both these wide extremes, able, by the 
more or less definite use of words, to raise up an im- 
mediate picture before the mind, or to escape, amidst 
a thousand shadows, into a world of dreams, while 
its accents vibrate with only undetermined melody. 

One of the greatest sources of pleasure in works 
of imagination, has been tar too much passed over. 
It is not the subject of the poem alone, or the pic- 
ture, or the music, which gives us pleasure, but our 
sympathy n'ith the master minds, which have pro- 
duced the great works of art, and have reflected new 
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beauty over nature, and have ^ven new enerj 

the soul of man. The same subjects might hay 

curred to ourselves, the same images presented tJ 

selves, and the delight which every one would 

experienced, would have been proportioned tc 

depth of his feelings and the vigour of his faxicy 

by the works of genius we are lifted above ours( 

and receive an infusion of new life ; and we ar 

mitted, not only to contemplate the earliest dai 

poetry, and the feelings which spring fresh &on 

contemplation of nature, but behold at once, 

j|, without delay, the working of those mighty miii 

, Jlj their last result, and in the most finished form, 

reading the writings, or beholding the works o 

i masters of antiquity, we thus enjoy a complex 

[: sure, arising at once from the subject and the ] 

I of its treatment ; from the intellectual riches v 

iL great mental power has accmnulated, and from 

dazzling hues which genius, viewing every i 

through its own richly-coloured medium, sho 

down upon the stores it has collected, and in 

them with an undecaying brightness. As the Ai 

ians contemplated the same cycle of tragic sub 

deriving new interest from the diversity of gt 

which gave variety to the confined range of it 

so we, on a far grander scale, may behold the imi 

of nature remoulded into fresh creations, and af 

ing more than the variety that we may suppose 
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worlds to possess which are illuminated by a plurality 
of diversely-coloured suns, 

We shall find a striking similarity through all the 
parts of our intellectual frame, however dissimilar at 
first view; and in the present instance, we may ob- 
serve a remarkable analogy between perception and 
taste. The world without us, would have resembled 
that scientific skeleton of matter presented by nicta^ 
physics, denuded of all the colouring which mind 
throws over it, were it not for our sensations being 
immediately superfused over the external world, and 
were it not that the scattered notices which we obtain 
of what exists without us, were moulded into shape 
by the plastic power of our intellect, and combined, 
though originally distinct and separate, into one har- 
monious whole. This is the first step of the rising scale 
of existence, where the dream of the ascending me- 
tempsycosis is found true, at least in the world within 
the mind. Imagination gives a second scale of ascent, 
in spreading a higher order of mental attributes over 
that world, half perceived, and half felt. The mental 
qualities which perception gives to nature, appear to 
inhere in the external world, while the hues which 
taste sheds over it, play around it with a variable 
lustre, withdraw their brightness from the objects 
which they first illuminated, and enlightens others in 
succession. We do not, therefore, ask what objects 
are beautiful, with the same confidence with which 
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we might pronounce what objects are green. 
beaut V, though more changeable than the most fl 
ing pla V of colours, is vet supposed to be attache 
some qualities of external existence, irhich, if ( 
they could be discovered, would be found, like 
fabled Cestus, to confer the power of charm 
on whatever object possessed them. Mind is 
only sun that can shed such light aronnd it, 
beauty expires, whenever the gaze of admiratio] 
withdrawn. 

Jupiter, according to the very ancient tradit 
was reported to have given to the inferior deitic 
[Kirtion of matter, that each might display his i 
in fabricating a world. The &ble becomes a ti 
when applied to the human mind. We have gi 
to us atoms and motion ; out of these -we have 
construct a splendid theatre of life, with its sfaif) 
scenery. The first era of our mental creation pc 
light, and gives form, to the dark aiid unsha 
mass ; the second era gives a reflection of heaven 
earth, changes that which is material into that wl 
is half spiritual, and gives the bloom of unfiu] 
youth and beauty, to that which is continually cha 
ing, and ever decaying. The final cause of the ( 
ator opening so large a space for our minds to 
verse, is in some respects obvious. The benevoU 
of the design is, in the first place, conspicuous. I 
the enchanted gardens, which were to receive 
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adventurer in the midst of his toilsome journey, and 
to recreate him, by their refreshments and delights, 
for new labours, the ideal world receives us, worn 
out with the disappointments and the turmoil of real 
life, and inspires us with new spirits and fresh hopes 
for the future. Its very air is vital, and the lamp of 
life burns more brightly in its atmosphere. The final 
cause of this ideal enjoyment is all benevolent, for 
delight is the very element and principle of its na^ 
ture ; only we must recollect, that it is intended as 
a refreshment, and not as a permanent rest ; for 
novelty is one of the talismans of its enchantment, 
and if that is lost, like the disenchanted of the Arab- 
ian tales, we find the magic gardens and palaces 
crumbling around us, and ourselves in the midst of a 
desert ; we have lost, not only the beauties of the 
ideal, but of the real world also ; the imaginary has 
vanished, and the real world has become doubly a 
wilderness. 

Another final cause of the ideal world is observable 
in the progress of society. All the improvements 
which have taken place upon earth necessarily exist- 
ed first in the visions of imagination before they could 
be realized in the affairs of life. Imagination may 
lead us to sigh for that which is unattainable, but 
without it man would have remained for ever in the 
narrow and contracted condition of the rudest tribes. 
That golden age, continually varying, sometimes re- 
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ferred to antiquity, and sometimes to futurity, the 
source of regret in fables and traditions, however 
unapproachable, and distant as are the heavens, still 
urges forward the steps of mankind in their progres- 
sive changes. It is to imagination that we trace the 
double aspect which history often presents of the same 
times and nations. The heroic ages, and the ages of 
violence — the real world, and its reflection in the 
imagination, the ideal world, like the substance and 
the shadow, are ever combined together in our recol- 
lections of the past, and our aspirations for the 
future. 

But the ideal world is not only the anticipation of 
an improved condition of society, but it is the pas- 
sage from the earth on which we tread, to the illu- 
minated regions beyond it. To mere sense, all is 
narrow and contracted ; but hnagmation throws down 
the narrow boundaries of our terrestrial existence, and 
enlarges us into a middle state, whose limits are ever 
receding, till its confines appear to be lost in the ex- 
pansion of the interminable heavens. They who 
are on earth, and whose notions are derived from 
the earth, seem to have no common medium of inter- 
course with the dwellers in heaven, who have ever 
abode in the light, and breathed the air of immorta- 
lity ; but poetry and imagination serve as an inter- 
preter between them, and God, through the vehicle 
of images, and uniting the character of prophet and 
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poet, has lifted up our minds by His heavenly mes- 
sages and inspired messengers, from this " dim spot 
which men call earth," to behold the skirts of His 
far glory, and to elevate our thoughts and affections 
to the highest heavens ; imagination serving not only 
as a vehicle of communication, but also as a prepa- 
ratory instructor, withdrawing us from immersion in 
matter, to a world which is akin to spirit, and the 
native abode of mind^ 
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SECTION SEVENTH. 



FREEDOM AND THE WILL. 

GrOD governs matter by necessity; brutes bj the 
simplicity of their instincts ; man, amid the multi- 
plicity of his desires, by reasonable and moral choice. 
All action presupposes freedom ; for, as Clarke justly 
observes, " to be an agent, signifies to have a power 
of beginning motion ; and motion cannot begin ne- 
cessarily, because necessity of motion supposes an 
eflSciency superior to, and irresistible by, the thing 
moved ; and, consequently, the beginning of the mo- 
tion cannot be in that which is moved necessarily, 
but in the superior cause, or in the eflSciency of 
some other cause still superior to that, till at 
length we arrive at some free agent ; which free 
agent, may either (which is the case of men) have 
received the power of beginning motion, from the 
will of a superior free agent ; or (which is the ease 
of Almighty God) he may be himself necessarily 
existent, &cc. ; but he cannot be a necessary agent 
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without an express contradiction in the very terms. 
All power of acting, essentially implies, at the same 
time, a power of not acting ; otherwise, 'tis not act- 
ing, bnt barely being acted upon by that power 
(whatever it be) which causes the action." 

If all action implies freedom, moral action still 
more so, when the present gratification is sacrificed 
to future advantage, and when the strongest desires 
are checked and directed by the spiritual law of con- 
science. Therefore, if the question were concerning 
the freedom of man, it appears to be plainly answered 
in the affirmative, both by the natur^of things, and 
the uniform testimony of his consciousness ; and this 
is quite sufficient for all practical purposes, for, ex- 
cepting metaphysicians, none would dream of a higher 
liberty than that of acting according to the will, and 
of every one doing what he pleased. And the only 
sane wish that could be formed would be, not that 
such liberty should be augmented, which is impossi- 
ble, but that it should be more wisely used, and that 
far from desiring any such chimera as the " Fatis 
avolsa voluntas" of the Epicureans, or the will of the 
Arrainian divines, separated from the plan of Divine 
providence, man's desire and his prayer should be, 
that the human will should be more according with 
the Divine will, unerringly wise, and determinately 
holy. 

Thus far in favour of liberty all are agreed, if we 
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confine the question to the freedom of action, or, that 
man does what he chooses to do. " By liberty," 
says Hume, " we can only mean a power of acting or 
not acting, according to the determination of the 
will ; that is, if we choose to remain at rest, we may ; 
if we choose to move, we also may. Now this hypo- 
thetical liberty Is universally allowed to belong to 
every one who is not a prisoner and in chains. Here, 
then, is no subject of dispute." And yet, with all 
this promise of peace and agreement, there has arisen 
here, «s Hume justly observes, " the most conten- 
tious question oT metaphysics, the most contentious 
science." This question is, whether the will be free 
or not. It is agreed on both sides, that the question 
is nonsensical, for since freedom consists in acting 
according to the will, the question of the freedom 
the will can only be interpreted, whether the will 
wills as it wills? Upon a question begun under such 
auspices, it is not surprising that more absurdity has 
been written than upon any other topic whatsoever, 'j 
The first remarkable effect of the dispute consists ' 
in the absurdity, that those who at the entrance of the^'j 
dispute, had protested against the phrase ; yet are in 
the end, carried into the vortex, and earnestly contend 
for or against that, which is either an abuse of words, 
or the starting of a new and separate inquiry. Locke 
justly calls it " that long agitated, and, I think, un- 
reasonable, because unintelligible question, whether 
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man's will be free or no ? for if I mistake not, it fgl- 
lows from what I liave said, that the question itself 
is altogether improper ; and it is as insignificant to 
ask whether man's will be free, as to ask whether his 
sleep be swift, or his virtue square ; liberty being as 
little applicable to the will, as swifti^ss of motion is 
to sleep, or squareness to virtue." 

" To talk of liberty," says Jonathan Edwards, " or 
the contrary, as belonging to the very will itself, is 
not to speak good sense ;" and yet the treatise from 
whence this remark is taken is entitled, " On the 
Freedom of the Will." 

Two very different questions are mixed up toge- 
ther — the freedom of action, and the determination 
of the will. Since the last question is one of little 
use, and, as ordinarily happens in such circumstances, 
of great difficulty, it was of the utmost importance 
to have kept it distinct, and not farther to embroil 
it, by terms relating to another inquiry, and which, 
when misapplied, become either unmeaning or ab- 
surd. 

As is usual in disputes, both parties are in the 
wrong. Those who take the side of necessity, hav- 
ing their minds too much filled with images, and 
terms borrowed from tlie material world ; those who 
contend for free will, on the contrary, contend for a 
freedom in man, greater than that which is ascribed 
to the Deity himself, — a freedom which may be ex- 
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pressed in words, but scarcely can be conceived, even 
in thought or imagination. 

Tliose who contend for necessity, abuse the mean- 
ing of words. " Philosophical necessity," says Jona- 
than Edwards, " is really nothing else than the full 
and fixed connection between the things signified by 
the subject, and predicate of a proposition which 
affirms sometliing to be true." " In this sense, I use 
the word necessity in the following discourse, when 
I endeavour to prove that necessity is not inconsistent 
with liberty." Here we have an alarming, and, in 
the hands of most men, an immoral paradox, which, 
with Edwards, turns out to be a poor truism, and to 
have nothing remarkable, except the misapplication 
of the word ; instead of necessity, use the proper 
term certainty, and we have the safe and politic con- 
clusion, that certainty is not inconsistent with liberty. 
Through the whole of this controversy, there is a 
continual war of words, and secret change of propo- 
sitions, which gi-eatly adds to the original cloudiness 
of the subject. We have also the phrase in Edwards 
of "moral inability," which may serve in popular 
discourse, but is altogether improper in a strict trea- 
tise, where it is intended to express, not a want of 
ability, hut simply a want of willingness to obey the 
law of conscience. If the term necessity, when ap- 
plied to the will of man, is immoral ; when ascribed 
to the Divine" will, it is both absurd and profane. 
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For necessity, substitute the word certainty, and the 
assertion that the Divine determinations are certain, 
will not provoke many disputants. What is chiefly 
objectionable in Edwards' treatise, is the improper 
use of terms ; alter a few words, and the whole will 
appear so simple and reasonable, that at least nine 
tenths of the work might be dispensed with. 

It is amusing to find not ouly Lord Kaimes, from 
whose co-operation Edwards is anxious to free him- 
self, but even David Hume, conteuding for the scheme 
. of necessity ; he who boasted that he had destroyed 
the necessary connection between cause and effect, 
and reduced the scholastic notion of power and cau- 
sation, merely to constant conjunction. His demon- 
stration is an easy one, as there is no other necessity 
in the material world than constant conjunction, 
wherever there is constant conjunction, there is ne- 
cessity, and there being a constant conjunction be- 
tween motives and volition, the determinations of the 
will are as necessary as the movements of matter. 

The opposite party, who maintain the other ex- 
treme, have fallen into still more striking errors. 
Reid, in order to escape from the scheme of neces- 
sity, has made the strange assertion, that " if a deli- 
berate action means only, as it commonly does, an 
action done by a cool and calm determination of the 
mind, with forethought and will, I believe there are 
inimmerable such actions done without a motive." 
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Here, to do honour to the will, there is Tolition sup- 
posed without a motiye, and action without an olgect ! 
" This,'' says Reid, " must be appealed to every man's 
consciousness. I do many trifling actions every day, 
in which, upon the most careful reflection, I am con- 
scious of no motive." 

Steuart, though in general an undeviating follows 
of Reid, has deserted him on the present occasion. 
"Even* action," says Steuart, "is performed with some 
view, or, in other words, is performed from some 
motive. Dr. Reid, indeed, denies this with zeal, but 
I am doubtful if he has strengthened his cause by 
doing so;'' but Steuart has committed a more grievous 
error than Reid. "The argument for necessity," 
Steuart observes, " derives all its force from the 
maxim, that every change requires a cause. But 
this cause, although true with respect to inanimate 
matter, does not apply to intelligent agents, which 
cannot be conceived without the power of srlf^deter- 
minationr Such violent modes of escape would na- 
turally give one a high notion of the arguments of 
the necessitarians, which a perusal of their writings, 
or even a simple inquiry of what they mean by ne- 
cessity, (not to mention the vagueness and impro- 
priety of other terms,) is well qualified to dispeL 

The prescience of the Deity is supposed to be an- 
other stronghold of the necessitarians, because events, 
it is agreed, could not be foreknown, unless they 
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were necessary. Here, be it observed, we have the 
usual mistake of necessity for certainty, Clarke has 
no other way of meeting the argument than suppos- 
ing two presciences in the Deitj^, — one certain, for cer- 
tain truths ; and the other almost certain, if he durst 
say so, for uncertain events. Mr. Steuart seems ra- 
ther inclined, though with his usual caution, to in- 
validate the doctrine of the divine prescience, in its 
fullest extent. " Shall we venture to affirm, that it 
exceeds the power of God to permit such a train of 
contingent events to take place, as his own foreknow- 
ledge shall not extend to ? Does not such a proposi- 
tion detract from the Omnipotence of God, in the 
same proportion in which it aims to exalt his Omni- 
science ?" It might seem a hopeless attempt " to aim 
to exalt Omniscience," and it is a new feature in na- 
tural religion, to take from one infinite attribute in 
order to bestow upon another. 

Here is, again, the confusion between necessity and 
certainty. There can be no certain knowledge of un- 
certain things, and if the mind were exempted from 
the law of causation, according to Steuart, or could 
will without a motive, according to Reid, then, being 
under the dominion of chance, and every thing be- 
ing arbitrary and unfixed, the uncertainty of events 
would preclude the certainty of knowledge. But if 
the same certainty be allowed to the operations of 
the mind ; if God has given laws to it, as welt as to 
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the material world, the same certainty, though not 
the same necessity, attends moral as well as mate- 
rial phenomena, and no difficulty remains respecting 
the divine prescience a^id human liberty, excepting 
the mode of the divine intelligence, which is equally 
beyond our comprehension, whether in regard to 
events past, present, or to come. And though many 
pitiful arguments are allowed to pass on such subjects 
as the preseut, it would scarcely be permitted to any 
one to say, except under the disguise of' technical 
terms, " I neither foreknow future events, nor see 
how they can be foreknown, except as necessary re- 
sults from existing causes, and therefore must deny 
that knowledge to the Deity which I do not poi 
myself." 

To do as we will — this is freedom, and this, it is. 
knowledged, we possess ; but the holders of the chi- 
mera of " free-will," are not content with this ; the 
liberty they wish, consists, not in doing, hut willing — 
not in free action, but in a free nonentity ; the will 
is not free unless they will to will; as each act of will, 
therefore, supposes a pre-act of the will, in order to 
make it free, they must have existed in a state of vo- 
lition from all eternity ; and yet the first will could 
not be free, because there was no act could he pre- 
vious to the first. Others have preferred the will of 
indifference, that is, of choosing without choice. AU 
seem inclined to claim the same privilege for thi 
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will, as that of the divine existence — that it should 
exist without a cause. Thus they would withdraw 
themselves from the empire of Jehovah, and fix their 
abode in the chaos of Milton, where uncaused effects 
were continually taking place under the sway of the 
Anarch Old. 

Such is the result of having the continual fear of 
necessity before their eyes ; they properly wish to 
withdraw the soul from the conditions of matter, and 
they have withdrawn it from the conditions of all ex- 
istence. Even the Divine will, always regulated by 
that which is wisest and best, does not enjoy that 
liberty of indifference, which they would claim for the 
mind of man. The necessitarians, on the other side, 
seeing that the human mind, in the scheme of the 
hbertists, was given to the empire of chance ; to es- 
cape from uncertainty and anarchy, threw themselves 
under the dominion of necessity. 

What better could be hoped from the issue of a 
dispute begun by confounding two separate ques- 
tions — the freedom of our actions, and the determi- 
nation of our will — and carried on with a scholastic 
subtilty, with all the shifting, and uncertainty that 
general and Ul-defined terms afford ? The will, for 
example, is used with every variety and latitude of 
signification, — from simple volition to the concurrence 
and complexity of all the powers of the mind, which 
precede a choice, after long and difficult deliberation. 
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Motives are treated of, as if they had an actual ex- 
istence, independent of and extrinsic to the mind on 
which they act ; and the mind is spoken of as if it 
were passive under their influence, whereas it is the 
mind which makes the motive, and no object could 
have any influence over us, were it not for our ap- 
petites, desires, and aflections. The true way of get- 
ting any insight into the question, has as usual been 
overlooked, and men who could not trace the pro- 
cess of their mind in coming to the simplest deter- 
mination, respecting objects before their eyes, have 
been boldly dogmatising about the limits o£ the hu- 
man faculties, and even the determination of the will 
of God. To supply the want of reflection upon their 
own minds, so rare, from the difficulty of turning the 
attention inwards, disputants have largely availed 
themselves of figurative terms, and analogical rea- 
sonings from the material world ; and, instead of en- 
deavouring to arrest the fleeting operations of mind, 
have thought the whole question to be decided, by 
problems about weights and balances, or the relative 
strength of impelling forces. 

But the more we contemplate our minds, at the 
farther remove do we perceive them to be from mat- 
ter, — activity and choice have no resemblances. And 
the difference is still more striking when compared 
with the inactivity of matter. The mind, instead of 
yielding to the first impulse that presents itself, or at 
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once choosing of two objects, that which appears to 
be the more preferable, often suspends its choice till 
after long investigation, or even defers that choice un- 
til a distant period. 

When our eye is first turned inwards on our own 
existence, no object at first is discerned in the ob- 
scurity ; but when the mental sight is accustomed to 
the darkness, we begin to perceive the dim outlines 
of that which lies nearest to us, and entertain hopes 
that, by practice and patience, we shall altogether 
penetrate into the recesses of our being. But sha^ 
dows and thick-coming fancies cheat our gaze, till 
we end as we began, unable long to fix our atten- 
tion on that which is so dark and evanescent. Con- 
sciousness itself is partial ; the soul contemplates not 
itself, and has no knowledge of its own existence, till 
Hiat is revealed to it by its acts and emotions. We 
see not ourselves in that internal mirror, but only 
the partial flickerings of our shadow ; and reflection 
comes too late to overtake even all the scanty and 
imperfect notices of consciousness. We seek to look 
at a picture, but find it in vain to arrest the fleeting 
image, which has glanced and disappeared. We see, 
in the operations of our will, the impress of the 
Deity, and the remains of that image in which man 
was created, but we are soon baffled in tracing these 
hidden and mysterious movements to their source. 
Yet the general outline may be partially marked, and 
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may, perhaps, be filled up in some of its details bj 
careful induction. We ascend, but step by step, to 
the summit of existence, — actions depend on the will, 
the will on the mind, the mind on the creation and 
its laws, the creation on the will of Grod, the divine 
will on the divine attributes, and these attributes on 
the nature of God, necessary, absolute, and perfect, — 
the fulness of being. 

The mixture of two separate questions in the 
dispute concerning the freedom of the will, has 
not only raised needless difficulties, but has with- 
drawn the attention from the moral improvement of 
both the subjects, which have been ,so confusedly 
jumbled together — the freedom of action, and the 
determination of the will. The oXily true freedom 
resides with virtue ; the vicious have the power of 
volition, but they voluntarily resign it, since their vo- 
litions are not accompanied by reason, and the wiU 
is enslaved to appetite, instead of continuing its mas- 
ter. All men are born free, but that freedom admits 
of continual increase or diminution, in proportion as 
men control or submit " to the inferior laws that 
rule our clay." Of all slavery, vice is the most hope- 
less and the most tyrannical, since, for it, the trum- 
pet of jubilee sounds in vain ; the wretch is in love 
with thraldom, and clings to his fetters. 

On the other hand, there is a continual enlarge- 
ment of liberty, from the pursuit of virtue. That 
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which was only spontaneous, becomes at last volun- 
tary ; the will obtains a wider command over the 
thoughts, and even where it does not exert a direct 
infiueuce, yields a cheerful assent to the laws which 
regulate our intellectual frame, and which are so 
clearly the emanations of infinite wisdom, and ever- 
lasting love. 

Again, with regard to the second question, the 
determination of the will, human volitions are only 
too indeterminate, and if we might apply so absurd 
an expression to the will, it abuses an excess of free- 
dom. To-day the will chooses happiness, and to- 
morrow pleasure. At one moment it is ready to 
resign every tlung, for the sake of ultimate well- 
being, and, at another, it regards nothing but the 
base and perishing gratification of the present instant. 
The human will is much more indeterminate, and 
what some would call more free than the divine will. 
God always chooses that which is best, — man often 
permits himself the liberty of choosing that which is 
worst. We would earnestly desire that such free- 
dom should speedily be abridged ; that man should 
not act according to reason one day, and to passion 
the next— should not submit his will to his desires, 
but his desires to his reason, and that the will of man 
should ever be in accordance with his understanding 
and his conscience. It is but too evident that this 
is not the case in the present world ; to see the bet- 
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ter, Mid the worse pursue, is the history of the 1 
man race, and this can only be changed and amei 
ed by changing the will : 

*' He who's convinced against his will^ 
Is of the old opinion stilL'* 

An outward change, without an inward, may 
&yourable to hypocrisy, but not to virtue. The: 
the question, what determines the will ? may be 
use. The will is determined by the mind. The c 
ly real change for the better must take place wit 
in. The evils which prevail, will continue to do i 
till there is a renovation of the heart of man : ai 
thus the doctrine of the necessity of jKg{||neration, 
not only inculcated by Revelation, qp^roved by tl 
light of natiure. 
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SECTION EIGHTH. 



THEORY OF MORALS. 



" There is no part of philosophy," Reid justly ob- 
serves, " rapre suhtile and intricate than that which 
is called the Theory of Morals. Nor is there any 
more plain and level to the apprehension of man 
than the practical part of morals." That which is 
important is plain — that which is dark is company 
tively useless. 

Metaphysics treat of the origin of our notions ; 
but it is not with our notions in their origin, but 
when full formed, that we have to do in the aifairs of 
Ule. Philosophers with difficulty arrive at a few 
scanty rills, which they suppose to be the sole foun- 
tain-heads of our information, and would cut off a 
portion of the full current of knowledge, in order to 
reduce its size to what they suppose to be the limit- 
ed supphes deduced from its source. The natural 
and reasonable conclusion is overlooked, that we have 
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sappofie that we have reduced tfaoiL to dftar gveatesl 
»znplicitj. The second error ia^ diat; kaving- in part 
taken dowa die machimsy. in atfiempcm^ to xccob- 
atroct it. we often leave out some of tiie princ^ial 
^riTU^ of movement. The third error is, tiiact. eTcn 
if we had perfecdv analysed and eoaqplatebr reeoa- 
stmcted the mecfaanian of oar minda^we dioold treat 
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life, and that enlargement, idiicfa our notions are 
contimially receiving from the plasdc power of the 
mind. All the radiments of the oak maj exist m 
the acorn, but jet our sar|Hise woold not be the 
les^ could we bring together, without a wide interval 
of time, the seed and its mature production; and part 
of the jiaradoxical appearance which metaphjacs 
wcar», proceeds from bringing the seeds of thought, 
and their mature growth, into immediate contact and 
comjiarison, and not making sufficient allowance 
for the vast variety of notions which have se- 
]iarated their origin from their completeness^ and the 
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many combinations of thought that have occurred 
during the intennediate time. 

Ileuce the intricacy of the theory of morals — 
moral philosophy is most complex — other subjects 
engross but a part of the miud, but as the moral fa- 
culty Is the governing power, morality embraces the 
whole of man. Moral notions are not only complex but 
evanescent. Conscience pronounces its sentence 
amid a multitude, and often a tumultuous one, of 
thoughts, and having spoken, and that only perhaps 
in whispers, seems to retire from observation ; and 
not acting separately, but conjointly with other 
powers, such as judgment, the reasoning faculty and 
the affections, it ia often hid from the inattentive 
view by its concomitants, which hold a more promi- 
nent station in the mind. Hence the variety of op- 
posing systems, from the same cause, as in other 
branches of the study of the mind, but to a greater 
extent. Each system is partially true, but, viewed as a 
whole, imperfect ; each writer's object is to make his 
theory pass for a full representation of the truth, and 
hence he is forced to exaggerate a part, till it occu- 
pies a disproportionate space ; and each theorist is 
at war with his neighbour, mistaking a friend for an 
enemy, and endeavouring, by a multitude of argu- 
ments, to drive him from a position, which, instead 
of being an annoyance, might prove a support to his 
own. Thus truth, as Milton observes, resembles the 
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mangled limbs of Osins ; and it is the task of a lover 
of truth to recompose the scattered members, and 
unite them, if possible, in one well proportioned bodr. 

In following this task we have the advantage of 
the arguments which each writer urges in favour of 
his own theory, and escape the conflicting shower of 
missiles, by which each party, very mmecessariiy, ai- 
dcavours to harass and vex his opponents. 

As moralists lean to the head, or to the heart, they 
place the source of morahty in the imderstaading. or 
iu the aH'ections. The lowest ground that can be 
taken is that, which fixes morality upon the basis of 
prudence, and yet this, though no splendid theorj'. 
ia not altogether to be rejected, " Be ye wise as ser- 
pents, and harmless as doves." He who does well 
tor liiinself, is but too apt to do iU to bis neighbour, 
for thcgoodsof the present hfe, even if equally divided, 
being limited in their nature, could afford but a scan- 
ty portion for each, and most men, therefore, if it were 
la their power, would take more than their diare. But 
Itlie prudence which would avoid evil without inflict- 
ing it, is recommended by reason as well as divinity, 
and tbrms, in the Book of Proverbs, a portion of the 
instruction which the wise king addresses to all ^ 
children of men. 

Prudence, many would justly enlarge into wisdoK, 
not confining themselves to the present transitory 
lile, but extending the regards of morality to our i* 



terests beyond the grave, and providing for our well- 
being through the endless flow of ages. And though 
interest, separately considered, stands apart in the 
conception of our minds, though not in the reality 
of things, from duty ; and, therefore, must be consi- 
dered as the concoraitant of morality, and not its 
essence, still an interest that penetrates so deep iato 
futurity, removed far above the low cares and de- 
grading pursuits of mortality, seems to throw off the 
inferior nature that it once possessed, and to pass in- 
to a higher and nobler order of being. 

A third class, like WoUaston, may place morality 
in the observance of truth in our actions, and believe 
that every man gives the lie to himself, who is guilty 
of vice, and such a notion, though easily caricatured, 
may be allowed to come in for some portion of consi- 
deration. Still more respect is due to the fourth opi- 
nion, which places morality in conformity to the 
eternal relations of things, or founds it on truth with- 
out the mind, and in following nature according to 
the ancient moralists, — that nature, which is the ema- 
nation of divine wisdom and goodness, with its im- 
mutable relations, such as Clarke and others have de- 
scribed, the eternal fitness of things. 

Those who have placed morality in feelings have 
much to urge in their behalf; for till the heart is 
engaged, as well as the head, on the side of virtue, 
how little is gained by empty, airy speculations, except 
to deaden the conscience. The benevolent feelings 
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form so large a portion of morality, that those who 
rather feel than think, have an excuse for resting the 
basis of morality there. When benevolence is joined 
with the conviction of the understanding, it is easy 
and obvious, at first >dew, to adopt, with Hume and 
with Paley, under different modifications, utility as 
the essence, or, if not the essence, as the test of mo- 
rality. A scheme which unites the most agreeable 
of our passions with the most obvious observations 
of the understanding, and unites both, if the theorist 
be a Theist, with the primal design of the Deity in 
creation — the happiness of his creatures. 

Others, not contented with the freedom with which 
theories may be shaped and altered, that are founded 
merely in the benevolent affections, would give them 
a still more airy, elegant, and gentlemanlike charac- 
ter, like Lord Shaftesbury, by resting morality chiefly 
upon taste, and those scarcely definable beauties and 
graces. 
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Which Theocles in raptured vision saw." 



Or, if they wish for a theory, still more indebted to 
the imagination, others, with Smith, may construct 
the moral sense upon sympathy, and ascribe the in- 
stantaneous approbation of conscience to a compli- 
cated, circumflex process, by which we put ourselves 
into the situation of other men — enter into their feel- 
ings — approve or condemn them, if they coincide with 
our feelings, and then invert the process, and con- 
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demn our feelings, if they do not coincide with what 
we imagine to be the feelings of other men, and test 
our whole conduct bj the view of that ideal repre- 
sentative of the human race, which Smith styles " the 
man within the breast." 

So many powers contributing to the moral decisions 
of the mind, many have considered that no additional 
faculty was needed, and that reason of itself was suffi- 
cient to regulate our affections, and to preserve them 
all in their due order. But the opening of our moral 
faculties, like the opening of many of our powers, 
belongs to an earlier period of life, than the develop- 
ment of reason, and the decision of conscience is in- 
stantaneous, while the understanding, to reach its 
conclusions, has need of a previous train of thought. 
There are also notions peculiar to our moral powers, 
which can only justly be derived from their being 
suggested by the operations of conscience, since they 
are not attributable to any other inlet of knowledge. 
We may dispute about a name, whether this new 
inlet of knowledge should be called the moral sense 
— the moral faculty — or conscience ; but as any of 
these will serve the purpose, we mny use them indif- 
ferently. Far too much stress is laid upon defining 
terms, as if names, by the influence of magical sounds, 
could instantly put a period to our difficulties and 
darkness. In using the word conscience, we express 
at one time the moral sense — at another time, the 



whole process of thought, and the union of all our 
powers, by which we reach moral determination, in 
the same manner as by the word will, we express at 
one time a simple volition, and at another time, all 
the operations of the mind which were previous to 
volition. Nor.dld we restrict these two terms to their 
simplest sense, should we be much advantaged ; for 
tlie mind, rejecting narrow logical fetters, would, be- 
fore we were aware, resume its ancient free train of 
proceeding — and now viewing notions, more soli- 
tary — now grouping them together, and changing, 
however slightly, yet continually, the combination of 
its thoughts, would leave to the precision of our defi- 
nitions merely a verbal accuracy. 

Conscience is the revelation of nature, — ^briet 
oracular, and imperfect. Such as its edicts are, 
they are the pre-intimations of a more full disclo- 
sure of the Divine Will — they are propounded to 
us in the form of laws, and as transcripts, however 
partial, of the great and eternal law of God which 
bears sway over all his intelligent creation. They 
make a marked distinction between that which is 
and that which ought to be — they are prophetic, 
as looking forward to the period when the latter shall 
supersede the former, and when the equity of God 
shall prevail over the iniquity of man. They carry 
the thoughts from the visible, to the invisible — from 
the false opinions and unjust decisions which prevail 
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On earth, to the tribunal of an unseen Judge, to whom 
all secrets are known, and to whom all hearts are 
open. It is, _however, but a momentary lightning, 
which reveals to us for an instant far distant objects, 
and leaves us again in our usual state of dim-sighted- 
ness. Besides, from the combining power of the 
mind, the elements of thought, like the elements of 
matter, never remain separate, but enter immediately 
into new unions. The other faculties of the under- 
standing, immediately blend with the moral sense, 
and conscience and reason appear but as one con- 
junct power. 

It is a usual question — on what is obligation found- 
ed, and especially the obligation of conscience? some 
ascribing obligation to moral fitness, and others to 
power, and the penalties which power enacts. Con- 
science owes its binding force to its legislative cha- 
racter — it obliges, because it is a law, and law re- 
quires both conditions — moral fitness, and also re- 
wards and penalties, to complete its sanctions, A 
tyrant may attach pains and penalties to the infrac- 
tion of his edicts, yet are they not, strictly speaking, 
laws. Lycurgus or Solon might propose wise rules 
which deserved to be obeyed, but without the power 
of the state to back them, these rules were only ex- 
hortations and precepts, and became laws only when 
enforced by the civil power, and guarded by penalties 
attached to their infraction. All laws ultimately owe 
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their authority to the Supreme Law, and the Divine 
Lawgiver,and derive their obligation from the sanctity 
of the Lawgiver's character, as well as from the awfiil- 
ness of his justice. 

From conscience we derive the sentiment of moral 
approbation or disapprobation ; " om* thoughts ac- 
cusing or excusing each other ;" the perception of 
right and wrong ; of merit or guilt ; of remorse and 
a retributive future ; — notions which, even in the 
ignorance of the Pagans, scooped out the depth of 
Tartarus, and unbarred the gates of Elysium ; and 
which let in, even amid the apathy and obstruction 
of the grave, far deeper cares and absorbing joys, 
than were agitating the breasts of the living in the 
busiest scenes of life. It is here that we have an 
inlet for Christianity, when everything else seeras 
closed to its proposals ; the rudest savage and the 
most obdurate infidel having in conscience, one 
part of their intellectual frame at least, which vibrates 
to the message of mercy, though every thing else 
may be callous, past feeling, and utterly hopeless; 
for the life of the spirit makes its last stand there. 

As, in the body, the ftinctions that are the most 
delicate and the most important, are the most strictly 
guarded against injury, so the tenderness of con- 
science, which is of most importance to preserve, is 
strengthened and surrounded by many concurring 
powers, all ready to guard it, and to act along with 
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it. " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself is 
the divine standard of morality ; and though it serves 
to condemn, rather than to direct, in the present 
fallen condition of our nature, yet how many ten- 
dencies are there, to enable us to recover the right 
position, and to bring the lower portions of our 
nature Into due subjection. How pity pleads against 
hardheartcdness and selfishness, and beneficence is 
profitable for this life, as it would be, if actiug on 
right motives, for the life to come ; while reason is 
ever pointing out, that interest and duty are com- 
bined, and that he who transgresses the Divine Law, 
independent of positive punishments, is sinning 
against his own soul. In other portions of our 
frame, wherever many springs of movement combine 
to one end, the result generally surpasses our expec- 
tation ; and, had there been no great disturbing 
cause, such as exists in the fall of man from his ori- 
ginal rectitude, conscience, receiving so many tribu- 
tary currents, would have had a force proportioned 
to the station assigned to it, more than enlarging 
with the growth of all our other faculties, and, as in 
sovereign place, so in regal majesty, would have held 
an undisturbed sway, and preserved, by its pervading 
mfluence, the harmony and the unity of the mind. 
But the case is far otherwise : when we enumerate 
the classes of men by their prevailing bias, we rea^ 
dily find the ambitious, the covetous, and the volup- 
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tuous ; but with some difficulty should we find any 
great numbers who were steadily and unifoiinly con- 
scientious, except where conscience has found a much 
more powerful ally, in the new and renovating prin- 
ciple of religion. Instead of the dictates of con- 
science becoming clearer and clearer, and making; 
their voice heard above all the notices that we de- 
rive from the other faculties of the mind ; even the 
moralist seems to doubt, whether we have a con- 
science at all, and the ruling power is so fallen from 
its high supremacy, that one of the attendants is- 
continually mistaken for the sovereign. It is well, 
therefore, that conscience is strengthened from a 
higher source. Conscience being given to us in the 
form of a law, necessarily refers us to the Lawgiver; 
thus the Eternal Law and the Supreme Will enter 
into the constitution of Morality, and the passage is 
short and unavoidable from Ethics to Religion. 

Warburton had the great merit, in modem times, 
of first endeavouring to reconcile the unnecessary 
disputes concerning the origin of morals : he, him- 
self, with great candour and ingenuity, points out 
that Chrysippus had been beforehand with him, in 
antiquity ; but it must be owned, that the text of 
Chrysippus, admirable as it is, owes its chief value 
to the commentary of Warburton. 

Warburton first remarks on the confusion pro- 
duced by the disputes concerning morals : — " A con- 



fusion so great, that was Morality herself, of which 
the ancients made a goddess, to appear personally, 
and be questioned concerning her birth, I am per- 
suaded she would be tempted to answer, as Homer 
does in Lucian, that her commentators had so en- 
^tangled and emljarrassed the dispute, that she was 
now as much at a loss as they to account for her 
original." 

Warburton goes on admirably to observe: — " Each 
animal hath its instinct implanted by nature, to direct 
him to his greatest good. Among these, man hath 
his ; to which modern philosophers have given the 
name of, first, the Moral Sense, — an instinctive ap- 
probation of right and abhorrence of wrong, prior to 
all reflection on their nature or their consequences." 

" Second, The Reasoning Faculty improved upon 
its dictates ; for, reflecting men, naturally led to exa- 
mine the foundation of reason, in this moral sense, 
soon discovered that there were real essential diffe- 
rences in the qualities of human actions, established 
by nature ; and, consequently, that the love and 
hatred"excited by the moral sense, were not capri- 
cious in their operations ; for, that the essential pro- 
perties of their objects had a specific diflerence." 

" Third, A Superior Will ; and such a will could 
not be found, till the being and attributes of God 
were established, but was discovered with them." 
On these principles, then, namely, the moral 



i 
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sense, the essential diPFerence in human actions, ani 
the will of God, is built the whole edifice of practi- 
cal morality ; each of which principles hath its dis- 
tinct motive to enforce it ; compliance with the moral 
sense being attended with a grateful sensation ; com- 
pliance with the essential differences of things bein^ 
the promoting the order and harmony of the uni- 
verse ; and compliance with the will of God, the ob- 
taining reward and avoiding punishment." " This 
admirable provision for the support of virtue hath 
been, in great measure, defeated by its pretended 
advocates ; who, in their eternal squabbles about 
the true foundation of morality, and the obligation 
to its practice, have sacrilegiously untwisted this 
threefold cord ; and each running away with the 
part he esteemed the strongest, hath affixed that to 
the Throne of Heaven, as the golden chain that is to 
unite and draw all to it." 

As Warburton was successful in pointing out the 
coincidence of the different sources of morality, so 
Butler excelled in establishing the supremacy of the 
moral sense or conscience. He improved up(Jn those 
noble views of the ancients, the elder Academics, 
and the Stoics, which considered human nature as a 
whole. " Every bias, instinct, propension within, is 
a real part of our nature, but not the whole ; add to 
these, the superior faculty, whose oflfice it is to ad- 
just, manage, and preside over them, and take in 



this its natural superiority, and you complete the 
idea of human nature. And as in civil government, 
the Constitution is broken in upon and violated by 
power and strength prevailing over authority ; so the 
constitution of man is broken in upon and violated 
by the lower faculties, or principles within, prevailing 
over that which is in its nature supreme over them 
all." 

But we cannot look abroad upon the world, with- 
out perceiving that, among the generality, con- 
science, though the sovereign place be due to it, is 
either dethroned, or mocked with an empty title of 
royalty, while it is deprived of the supreme power ; 
and, as in the Republics of Greece, before the Legis- 
lators arose, every portion preponderates in turns, 
to the manifest injury of the whole. There is order 
in the structure, but none in the working of the 
machinery. Nothing can be more different than the 
duty of man and the history of man, and, while con- 
science points out that which ought to be, that which 
is sufficiently demonstrates the anarchy into which 
the human mind has fallen. 

But though conscience is disregarded, it is by no 
means obliterated ; the actions of men may be go- 
verned by appetite, by passion, or custom, and, above 
all, by false, though apparent, interest ; yet what con- 
science dictates to be done, may still be as manifest, 
as the laws of a State continue to be, though their 
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authority is disregarded. The actual disorder neither 
anuihilates nor entirely conceals the original and 
designed order ; as Butler justly observes : — ** The 
body may be impaired by sickness, the tree may 
decay, a machine be out of order, and yet the system 
and constitution of them not totally dissolved. There 
is plainly somewhat which answers to all this in the 
moral constitution of man." 

As in a State where the power is on one ^de, and 
the right on the other, it requires an intervenient 
aid to re-establish order, and to replace the legiti- 
mate authority in the exercise of its functions ; so it 
requires more than human power to restore coo- 
science to its rightfid dominion, and to bring the 
inferior principles and passions into their due sub- 
jection. 

If the moral faculty is weak in most men, it is 
owing to want of culture. There is ample provision 
in the mind for its complete development ; no other 
power is aided by so many concurrent faculties or 
derives accession from so many diflerent sources. 
We have only to attend to the dictates of conscience, 
to render its oracles more frequent and more dis- 
tinct, and those parts of the human frame which are 
most apt to resist its authority, when once brought 
into subjection, would augment its power, and aid in 
enforcing its dictates. There is no need of dream- 
ing, with the Stoics, of extirpating the passions ; if 
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duly regulated, they become the ministers, not the 
opponents, of duty, and pleasure herself, though conn 
sidered the chief foe of virtue, is ready to act as her 
handmaid. 

Mistaken notions of Christianity have discouraged 
the culture of Moral Philosophy in latter days, and 
the modems have not effected so much as the an- 
cients, with all their disadvantages, in this branch of 
the study of the mind. Christianity was not inten- 
ded to supersede the exercise of our powers, but 
rather to invigorate their exertions, by giving them 
the right direction, and supplying them with the 
true data on which to proceed. li;stead of fur- 
nishing a system of morals, Christianity has afforded 
a new fountain of spiritual existence, from which 
that system may be deduced, by implanting a new 
and stronger principle of virtue, by conferring upon 
its disciples a renovated and god-like nature, and 
by exchanging that external law, which only enforces 
an outward compliance, for that inward law which is 
written on the fleshly tables of the heart. Where 
our faculties cannot penetrate into the invisible 
world, and into the secrets of futurity, Christianity 
affords us the light and information of a supernatu- 
ral revelation ; but where our native faculties are 
commensurate with the attainment of truth, we are 
called to press forward in the pursuit of excellence 

and of knowledge, and to advance in moral science, 

2a 
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as in natural, by the sincere and diligent exercise 
of our faculties. " Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are purg, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things." 
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SECTION NINTH. 



RELIGION. 

There are two inlets by which the belief of a Deity 
is received into the soul, — the philosophic and the 
moral ; the principle which refers every events to a 
cause, — and the form which conscience assumes of a 
law, thereby carrying the mind necessarily to the 
notion of a lawgiver. 

The argument for the existence of a Deity has 
been divided, according to the scholastic jargon, into 
the arguments, a priori, and a posteriori. The term 
a priori, in this case, it has often been observed, is 
an absurd mistake, and a ridiculous misnomer. It 
has not, however, been remarked, that both these 
arguments are different forms of the same principle, 
— ^that every event must have a cause. 

The popular proof for a Deity, consists in design ; 
and this is so independent of metaphysics, that all 
which speculative philosophy can do, tends rather to 
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diminish than to increase conviction. This is the 
method which Paley has followed in his admirable 
work on Natural Theology. He enters into no dis- 
quisition concerning the way in which design may be 
inferred from its effects, — appeals to no law in the 
mind by which the belief in design isfounded, — ^refutes 
few metaphysical sophisms of speculative atheists, 
but merely details the facts as he finds them, select- 
ing and giving prominence to those which are most 
likely to affect a plain and unbiased understanding ; 
and the result is most triumphant and satisfactory. 
The proofi in the cumulative augmentation of moral 
probability, approaches so indefinitely near to demon- 
stration, that all objections may be safely and wisely 
disregarded, as belonging to a far lower order of 
argument ; since possibilities have no weight, when 
balanced against probabilities, nor probabilities, when 
weighed against demonstration. 

In a treatise on the mind, however, matters are 
different. There nicer doubts must be resolved, and 
slighter scruples weighed, than merit attention in 
theology or in morals, where the question is, not how 
our notions are formed, but what we ought to believe, 
or what we ought to practise. 

Hume has denied, and Reid has affirmed, ** that 
design and intelligence in the cause may be inferred 
with certainty, from marks or signs of it in the effect.** 
As the existence of other minds, however, is inferred. 
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not from an immediate intuition of the existence of 
other minds, biit from the marks and signs of intel- 
ligence in their conduct and actions, Hume's rash- 
ness, and unphilosophical presumption, incurred some 
ridicule, from composing, printing, and publishing, a 
work without having any reason, on his own philoso- 
phy, to infer the existence of any intelligent beings 
capable of benefiting by its perusal. It is sufficient 
to observe, without entering upon metaphysical so- 
phistry, that no one acknowledged to be sane, doubts 
the existence of his fellow-creatures ; and whoever 
will give himself the trouble of summing up his rea- 
sons for the belief of their existence, will find that 
the same arguments apply with still greater force to 
prove the being of the Supreme and Original Mind. 
We infer design from its effects, — ^the question how we 
do so, is speculative and not practical; whether a 
law of thought be original or acquired, impressed 
upon the mind from the first, or the result of its 
matured powers, does not affect its title to authority, 
nor lessen its claim to our obedience ; we therefore 
do not question the justice of the axiom, or its im- 
portance, when we hesitate to pronounce, with Reid, 
that " the metaphysical principle" of design being 
deduced from its effects, is a peculiar and ultimate 
law of thought. 

To constitute it so, we must carry with us, from the 
first, " marks or signs" by which to judge of design. 
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If this were the case, the child must be possessed of 
criteria, which the philosopher is unable to assign ; 
but the readiest mode to shew that this is not an 
ultimate action, is to resolve it into simpler terms. 
Instead of stating the proposition, as Reid has done, 
" design and intelligence in the cause may be inferred 
wdth certainty from marks or signs of it in the effect," 
and yet without specifying what these marks or signs 
are ; this law of tliought may be simply expressed 
thus: Fitnesses imply design. We use the plural 
number, for in popular apprehension one fitness does 
not exclude chance, — a single arrow may hit the 
mark, and yet be accounted a random shot ; but a 
flight of arrows, equally successful, imply not only an 
aim, but a steady one. Wherever, therefore, there 
is a concurrence of means towards an end, the mind 
no longer retains any hesitation in ascribing this 
concurrence to designing intelligence. 

Nowf that fitnesses should imply design, requires 
no new inlet of thought, and no additional power of 
thinking. Fitness implies an end for which it is 
fitted, and the perception and choice of an end, 
equally implies mind and design. The proof, indeed, 
for a supreme mind, is short and simple. There are 
but three hypotheses. Whatever happens, must hap- 
pen by chajice, — by necessity,— or by design. These 
three conditions exhaust all possibilities. Chance is 
the first refuge of ignorance, and necessity the se- 
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cond. Every event has a cause; when the mind 
ascribes any event to chance, it merely pleads its 
ignorance of the cause. The plea of necessity is 
only a more learned ignorance. Necessity is not a 
cause, but an effect, — not power, but the want of it, 
— the not being able to offer resistance to superior 
force. The term necessary, has been applied, though 
not in strict propriety, to the Divine being, to desig- 
nate absolute and unlimited existence. It has also 
been applied, with still ' greater impropriety, instead 
of the term certainty, to the determinations of the 
will. That which is necessary, is that which cannot 
be otherwise ; it is true, the Divine being cannot be 
otherwise, because his essence is the fulness of being, 
to which nothing can be added, and from which no- 
thing can be taken away ; but this is a necessity 
solitary and incomparable, for which the term abso- 
lute were better substituted. Every other necessity 
of existence, except that which is connected with 
unlimited, indeterminable, and absolute being, is a 
necessity which is not original, but which is so con- 
stituted by the will of a superior. Blind necessity 
could perceive no ends, — admit no limits, — and use 
no means ; therefore, fitness is altogether incompa- 
tible with necessity. Power also implies choice and 
will, for that which does not will to act, if it acts at 
all, must be previously acted upon. Hence original 
power and choice are inseparable, and the supreme 
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power must inevitably have its seat in the supreme 
mind. 

Necessity, far from being a cause itself must exist 
by the appointment of an ulterior cause, and that 
cause must be mind. Every effect must have a 
cause, — every true and ultimate cause must have a 
choice, — and therefore intelligence. Therefore all 
effects, in the last instance, originate from mind ; and 
if there be any other causes but mind that deserve 
the name, they are merely instrumental causes, act- 
ing with borrowed power. 

We are thus led to adopt, in a higher sense, the 
notion of Thales, — ^wherever there is motion there is 
mind ; and to ascribe every change to a cause, and 
every cause to the first cause. 

The argument from design, and the general proof 
from causation, rests upon the same ultimate law of 
thought, and possess the same evidence of moral de- 
monstration ; but even to such profound thinkers as 
Reid and Steuart, the argument from design appears 
much the clearer, and more certain of the two. 
Reid and Steuart have so far misconceived the more 
abstract mode of demonstration used by Clarke, as 
to suppose that it necessarily involved the peculiar 
notions entertained by himself, as well as Newton, 
respecting space. But these peculiarities might be 
set aside, as we before observed, and the argument 
would still remain unbroken and entire. 
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It may be propounded in a very brief, and suffi- 
ciently comprehensible form. Every change has a 
cause. Then, (since an infinite series of causes is 
absurd,) there must be a first cause, eternal and un- 
changeable. Existence, without a cause or origin, 
must be unlimited and absolute, as well as eternal ; 
for where there is no calise to constitute, there is no 
cause to limit. The first Being, since unlimited and 
absolute, must be all-being, infinitely wise, good, and 
perfect ; containing the fulness of every excellence 
that can exist, without defect, as without limit. 

We have already noticed in what manner the 
Divine Existence excludes number ; but it may be 
proper to remark on the mistakes regarding the 
Divine Unity in a note [D]. The reason why the 
argument fi-om design is more popular than that 
from causation, though both are alike certain, is, 
that we must think before we can be struck with 
the force of the latter ; in order to be convinced of 
design, we have only to use our eyes, and we see it 
exemplified in multiplied instances and endless varie- 
ties. 

But the argument from design, in standing alone, 
has one great defect. Design, doubtless, proves 
wisdom, and power, versatility in contrivance, and 
abundance of resources ; but the world is finite, and 
finite effects, however numerous, cannot demonstrate 
an infinite cause. Were we restricted to the argu- 
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ment from design alone, we might denominate the 
Deity and his attributes infinite, but the proper term 
for them would be indefinite. We could not assert 
they had no limits, — ^all that we could legitimately 
maintain, would be, that we had discovered no limits 
to them. " The degree of knowledge and power," 
Paley observes, " requisite for the formation of 
created nature, cannot, with respect to us, be distin- 
guished from infinite." " We ascribe power to the 
Deity, under the name of Omnipotence, the strict 
and correct conclusion being, that a Power which 
could create such a world as this is, must be, beyond 
all comparison, greater than any which we expe- 
rience in ourselves, — than any which ^e observe in 
other visible agents, — ^greater, also, than any which we 
can want for our individual protection and preserva- 
tion, in the Being upon whom we depend. It is a 
power, likewise, to which we are not authorized, by 
our observation or knowledge, to assign any limits 
of space or duration. Very much of the same sort 
of remark is applicable to the term omniscience, 
infinite knowledge, or infinite wisdom." So far Paley 
has correctly stated the limits of what design proves, 
with the exception of ascribing to the Deity " a 
power which could create such a world as this is." 
Design does not go so far as to prove creation, — it 
only proves formation; it demonstrates that the 
materials of the world have received their form; 
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but it can offer no evidence that they have also 
derived their existence from intelligence. 

Though, perhaps, this is saying too much, after 
the following observations of Sir John Herschel, 
which seem to stamp, with the impress of design, 
even the atoms themselves. 

" The discoveries of modern chemistry have gone 
so far to establish the truth of an opinion, enter- 
tained by some of the ancients, that the universe 
consists of distinct, separate, indivisible atoms^ or 
individual beings, so minute as to escape our senses, 
except when united by millions, and by this aggre- 
gation, making up bodies of even the smallest visible 
bulk ; and we have the strongest evidence that, 
although there exist great and essential differences 
in individuals among these atoms, they may yet all 
be arranged in a very limited number of groups or 
classes, all the individuals of each of which are, to 
all intents and purposes, ewactly alike in all their 
properties. Now, when we see a great number of 
things precisely alike, we do not believe this simila- 
rity to have originated, except from a common prin- 
ciple independent of them ; and that we recognise 
this likeness, chiefly by the identity of their deport- 
ment under similar circumstances, strengthens, rather 
than weakens, the conclusion. A line of spinning- 
jennies, or a regiment of soldiers, dressed exactly 
alike, and going through precisely the same evolu- 
tions, gives us no idea of independent existence : we 
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must see them act out of concert before we can 
believe them to have independent wills and pro- 
perties, not impressed on them from without. 
And this conclusion, which would be strong, even 
were there only two individuals precisely alike, 
in all respects, and^or ever^ acquires irresistible 
force when their number is multiplied beyond the 
power of imagination to conceive. If we mistake 
not, then the discoveries alluded to, effectually 
destroy the idea of an eternal self-emstent matter^ 
by giving to each of its atoms the essential charac- 
ters, at once, of a manufactured article and a svhordi- 
nate agentP 

That the atoms of matter are created, is shewn de- 
monstrably by the abstract argument from causation. 
Whatever is finite is created. That which is limited 
in time or in place, must be so constituted by an ex- 
trinsic cause. That which exists by itself, is abso- 
lute and unlimited. Essential existence is unchange- 
able existence, and admits no modifications from a 
foreign source. Bossuet has justly observed, " Notre 
Dieu est un, infini, parfait, seul digne de venger les 
crimes et de couronner la vertu, parcequ 'il est seul 
la saintete meme. II est infiniment au-dessus de cet- 
te cause premiere, et de ce moteur que les philosophes 
ont connu, sans toutefois I'adorer ; ceux d'entr' eux 
qui ont ete le plus loin nous ont propose un Dieu 
qui, trouvant une matiere eternelle et existante par 
elle-meme, aussi bien qui lui, I'a mise en oeuvre, et 
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I'a fa9onnee comme un artisan vulgaire, contraint 
dans son ouvrage par cette matiere, et par ses dis- 
positions qu'il n'a pas faites; sans jamais pouvoir 
comprendre que, si la matiere est d'elle meme, elle 
n'a pas dft attendre la perfection d'une main etran- 
gere, et que si Dieu est infini et parfait, il n'a eu be- 
soin, pour faire tout ce qu'il vouloit, que de lui- 
meme et de sa volonte toute-puissante." 

The argument from design fails still more in esta- 
blishing the unity of the Deity. Paley remarks, " o^ 
the unity of the Deity, the proof is, the uniformity of 
plan observable in the universe." But he very right- 
ly concedes afterwards, " that the whole argument for 
the divine unity, goes no farther than to an unity of 
counsel." We have already shewn, when treating 
of the writings of Aquinas, that unity of design proves 
the unity of the ordaining mind, not by direct, but 
by somewhat abstract arguments. Paley is, there- 
fore, quite right in asserting that unity of design, 
when regarded in itself, " goes no farther than to a 
unity of counsel ;" and hence it follows, that the ar- 
gument from design, though so popular, and so con- 
vincing, requires to have its defects supplied from 
another source. 

The popular argument, and the abstract argument, 
exactly fit into each other, and mutually support 
each other's weaker points. They have been gene- 
rally opposed to each other ; instead of this, they ought 
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always to have been conjoined together. Owing to 
the disuse of abstract thinking, (what was misnamed) 
the a priori proof of the divine existence affords to 
the general reader but a moonlight and uncertain 
view ; the argument from design gives simshine and 
reality to the foot-prints of God in the creation. We 
are enabled, even to the conviction of sense, to touch 
and handle the impressions of divine skill and power. 

Design, on the other hand, cannot prove the infi- 
nity and the unity of the Godhead — the abstract ar- 
gument is here at home, and can amply demonstrate 
that there is no God but one, and that his wisdom 
and power are in the highest sense infinite. Thus 
the mind, as in its earlier operations, is enabled to 
complete its knowledge, by uniting the information 
it receives from sources originally separate and dis- 
tinct. 

Still we should have no direct arguments for the 
divine benevolence, were it not for the existence of 
sentient creatures ; the inanimate creation might ex- 
hibit undoubted traces of wisdom and power, and we 
might justly conclude the excellence of the divine 
nature, from the abstract argument, that absolute 
being must be possessed of every possible perfection ; 
yet, in order to have a vivid perception of the divine 
goodness, it is needful that we are able to shew, that 
the tendency of design throughout the universe, is 
to promote the general amount of happiness. 
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Here we come to the first great difficulty in theo- 
logy — the existence of misery and eyl. There are 
no instances in the world of the want of contrivance ; 
for whatever has been urged to that purpose is plain- 
ly the result of presumption and ignorance. There 
is, therefore, no deduction from the proof for the di- 
vine wisdom, and no allowance to be made for the 
force of opposing arguments. With regard to the 
divine goodness, the case, at the first view, is differ- 
ent — ^the amount of happiness concludes for the be- 
nevolence of the Deity ; proportionable diminution 
must be made in the strength of that proof, by tak- 
ing into account the amount of misery also. The mind 
is here perplexed, by perceiving two opposite tenden- 
cies, each in operation through the system of nature. 

When the apparent opposite movements of the 
planets gave rise to so many clumsy theories, the ad- 
mission of the true hypothesis reconciled all these 
seeming contradictions, and gave the true and har- 
monious order of the whole. What the hypothesis 
of Copernicus did for the natural world, the hypo- 
thesis of a state of probation does for the moral 
world. It may not reconcile all difficulties, but it 
presents an harmonious plan. The design of divine 
benevolence seems no longer to be immediate and 
unbroken enjoyment, but imending happiness, after a 
state of trial. 

The belief of this world being a state of probation 
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receives its fiill confirmation from the structure of 
the human mjnd. All our thoughts accuse or else 
excuse each other — conscience both passes a present 
judgment upon every movement of the mind, and at 
the same time refers the final decision to a higher 
tribunal. 

Contrivances for the production of happiness prove 
the divine benevolence, in the structure of sentient 
beings. The moral conformation of the human mind, 
and the increasing probability that this world is a 
state of probation, first lead us to what have been 
called the moral attributes of the Deity. It is re- 
markable that the arguments for the sanctity of the 
divine being are more explicit, and admit of less con- 
tradiction, than those for the divine benevolence — 
the matter is reversed in the conceptions of mankind. 
A soft, luxurious, and unprincipled age, shapes a Deity 
after its own degenerate likeness ; supposes that the 
divine benevolence is the most certain attribute of 
the Deity, and that its favourite exercise is exhibited 
in indulgence to themselves or to their vices. What 
a limitary power would preside over this world, if 
all the resources of its ruler were expended in pro- 
viding for the moderate amount of enjoyment it con- 
tains ! But how are our notions of the supreme ex- 
istence enlarged, when we consider this transitory 
stage, not the theatre of pleasure, but of virtue. Do 
what he will, the most fortunate can appropriate but 



little solid satisfaction to himself; and the more ea- 
gerly he thirsts for delight, the less frequeutly, and 
the less pure, he is likely to find it. But .uo imagi- 
nary world could be conceived more favourable than 
the world we live in, for trial, endurance, and vic- 
tory in the moral warfare, and where, after the short, 
but successful, combat of this brief and uncertain ex- 
istence, the water of iuimortality will be more grate- 
fully drank, as a refreshment after the toils of time. 
Thus the deficiency of the proof from design, is 
supplied by the argument from causation ; and where 
both fail, the moral proof comes in, to supply their 
place, and establishes the moral attributes of the 
Deity. But the light of natural religion does not 
grow brighter and brighter unto the perfect day — it 
is most full and complete at the first. It indicates 
the divine existence more clearly than the divine at- 
tributes ; and less evidently the moral attributes, 
than what are termed the natural attributes. Fewer 
objections occur to the divine wisdom than to the 
divine benevolence, and the proofs of justice and of 
holiness in the Deity are less to be souglit in the ex- 
ternal world, where we trace, indeed, a plan of di- 
vine government, but only iu its faint outlines and 
early commencement. We must seek these in the 
mind of man, and that mind so disturbed and dis- 
ordered, and in our moral feelings, so complex and 
evanescent as to escape from the examination of 
2n 
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many inquirers themselves ; how much less likely are 
they to lead these inquirers to the same characters, 
in a transcendent degree, in the author of our firame. 

What a proof of the necessity of revelation, is the 
philosophy of so moral a writer as Steuart. The no- 
tice of revelation is scrupulously avoided, as if that 
heavenly light, once admitted, would put out the 
grosser and earthly fires which we have kindled, as 
the pnly beacons to guide ourselves in the darkness 
of this world. The great aim of many moral philo- 
sophers is avowedly and determinedly to close their 
philosophic shutters against the meridian sun, in or- 
der to enjoy by day, the flickering light of their slen- 
der tapers. 

Steuart confesses, with respect to the immortality 
of the soul, that not any single argument that he ad- 
duces, is conclusive — all that he hopes is, to make up 
by their number, for their want of weight. He as- 
signs as proofs, first, the desire of immortality ; se- 
cond, the fear of immortality, or the effects of re- 
morse ; third, the formation of the soul for immor- 
tality ; fourth, the growth of moral habits ; fifth, the 
imperfect administration of justice on this side the 
grave ; sixth, and last, universal belief We agree 
with Steuart, that these arguments conjoined are suf- 
ficient to prove the doctrine of immortality in the 
calmness of reason, and in the absence of tempta- 
tion; but how little effect would such arguments 
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'liave OQ the generality of mankind. Even to those 
vho adopt them, immortality is proved, but not re- 
vealed — they may believe that they shall live, after 
the dissolution of the body, but how or where, they 
have still to seek, after the utmost force of all these 
six arguments combined is exhausted. 

Neither does Steuart's reasoning throw more light 
iipon the character of the Deity. That a wise and 
powerful Being exists, is proved with comparative 
ease ; but what are his thoughts to us-ward, and in 
what relation shall we stand to him after death ? On 
this all important subject Steuart throws no light, and 
seems, for anything that appears to the contrary, to 
take but little interest in the inquiry. 

With respect to the general laws of nature, Steuart 
observes, " their tendency will be found in every in- 
stance favourable to order and happiness." If we 
meet with apparent e:(eeptions, then we have only 
to " acknowledge that the ways of Providence are 
unsearchable, and we must strive to fortify our minds 
by the pious hope, that the sufferings we endure at 
present, are subservient to some beneficiat plan which 
we are unable to comprehend." Steuart takes com- 
fort where few besides would find it — "The common 
complaint that we hear of the prevalence of vice in 
the world (I mean the opinion of good and candid 
men on the subject, for I speak not at present of the 
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follies of the splenetic and censorious), ought r^ 
to be considered as proo& of the high standan 
excellence presented to our view by the Authoi 
our moral constitution, than as proofs of ^ny pi 
liar degeneracy in the manners of our cotemporari 
He subsequently adds, " 4 distinction which I si 
afterwards have occasion to illustrate between al 
lute and relative rectitude, will enable me to expl 
away a much greater proportion of the appar 
wickedness of our species." It is melancholy to c 
sider a professor of morals and an instructor of you 
not only sedulously shutting his eyes under the i 
blaze of that illumination which has brought life a 
immortality to light, but encouraging others also 
rejoice in sparks of their own kindling, rather th 
to hail at once the rising of the Sun of Righteousn 
with healing on his wings. And that one, wh( 
office it was to point out the soiu-ces and distinctic 
of morality, should have endeavoiu-ed to perplex 
plain a questipn as the fallen condition of human! 
which even the heathens acknowledged, and the mc 
eminent moralists among them ipade the groui 
work of their philosophy. 

There is a God. He has stamped the impress 
his wisdom on all above us — aroimd us — ^and wil 
in us. The soul is simple ; consciousuess cannot 
divided. Death is dissolution. The soul, which 
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"simple, camiot die. What shall be our existence 
after death ? We receive no response from nature or 
reason. 

The religion of nature is altogether preliminary. 
it claims our deep attention, not to wha:t God has 
already revealed in nature, so much as to what the 
Divine voice is about to speak. We are enabled in 
part to decipher the hieroglyphics of the universe, and 
everywhere we find inscribed the name of Jehovah 
-^^the sacred character of the Self-existent. But the 
writing fails us at th» moment when we are about 
to read our own sentence and doom. Oin* conscience 
condemns us — for we have neglected its dictates, and 
it appeals from its violated jurisdiction, to another 
judge and another tribunal. In vain, by our own 
unaided vision, do we seek to pierce the darkness 
and the uncertainty of futurity. 

Instead of vain and endless conjecture, we require 
inspired testimony, confirmed by supernatural proot 
to tell us, — "I beheld till the thrones were cast down 
and the ancient of days did sit, whosagarmopt was 
white as snow, and the hair of his head like the pure 
■wool ; his throne was like the fiery flame and his 
wheels as burning fire. A fiery stream issued and 
came forth from before him ; thousand thousands 
ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood before him : the judgment was set 
And the books were opened." 
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Conscience has lost its supremacy — ^it no longer 
retains the authority of a ruler, though it still records 
the sentence of a judge. The religion of nature 
makes no provision for this state of mental chaos — 
the moral world is without form and void, and dark- 
ness is upon the face of the deep — ^it is necessary that 
the Spirit of God should move over the ruins of a 
former existence, and restore all to light and harmony. 
Nature cannot cancel guilt — ^remorse, &r from absolv- 
ing the guilty, cannot even terminate itself but only 
grows more vivid by reflection. Revelation, while 
it shews still more plainly our moral ruins, provides 
an efficacious remedy ; other systems may amuse the 
imagination, or occupy the mind with dogmas and 
disputes — Christianity alone is the religion of the 
awakened conscience. 



NOTES. 



Note A. 

THEORY OF BR. BROWN. 

AcGORBiNo to Dr. Brown, " we have an irresistible, imme- 
diate, and universal belief of our identity, as often as we 
think of the present and the past. We cannot think of any 
feeling as truly a former feeling, without it.^^ But though 
the mind be " strictly identical,'' it is *' far from being at 
every moment the same in every respect, and scarcely presents 
for two successive moments the same phenomena. It is by its 
changes, indeed, indirectly, a sentient, or percipient, and only 
by its changes, that all other changes become known to us.'' 
Dr. Brown allows, that it is ^^ paradoxical '' to state, that the 
mind is ever the same, and yet continually changing, but into 
such a paradox, a false theory has led him. He gives up the 
ideal theory in name, but retains it in essence ; he substitutes 
for ideas and impressions the term feelings ; and resolves all 
our knowledge into the modifications of the soul. The soul 
being simple, it is argued, can only have one modification at 
a time ; but how is it possible to separate the soul from its 
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modification ? Therefore, that which was the soul in the first 
instance, when looking abroad upon nature, becomes green- 
ness, — then the smell of a rose, — then the voice of a bird, — 
with more frequent and wonderful transmutation, than the 
metamorphoses of Ovid ; and the mind becomes a greater 
magician than the princess in the Arabian Nights^ Entertain- 
ments, who became in quick succession a sword, a serpent, and 
an eagle. 

According to Dr. Brown, the soul only undergoes one mo- 
dification at a time, — on such terms, it would be easy to be a 
metaphysician ; but how comes it, if all our modifications are 
simple, that the mind views them so inveterately as complex ; 
and that to be able even partially to reduce them to a state 
approaching to simplicity, is the lot of so few ? Dr. Brown 
says, " the mind is simple and indivisible. Every feeling of 
the mind, therefore, being only the mind itself existing in a 
certain state, must be equally simple and indivisible, and 
hence, as there is no real plurality in a sensation or thought, • 
or emotion, to admit of integral separation, the analysis, which 
is real, where self-subsisting elements of matter are detached 
from other self-subsisting elements, itaust in mind be virtual 
only, like the virtual complexity of the feelings on which it is 
exercised. It must always be remembered, that the feelings 
which we term complex, are, as truly as the feelings which we 
term simple, states of a substance that cannot be divided into 
elementary parts. But while we admit this distinction, we 
must be conscious, at the same time, that it is the very nature 
of certain feelings to seem to involve certain dther feelings as 
elements of themselves ; and this seeming complexity, which 
it is impossible not to feel,^ &c. &c. &c. It is impossible not 
to feel, that this seeming complexity in the mind is a cause of 
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teal perplexity to Dr. Brown, — that the theorist has involved 
himself in an inextricable maze, and might exclaim with Sir 
Walter Scott, " O what a tangled web we weave.'' A much 
simpler theory might have been produced, by giving up the 
simplicity of the soul, and the singleness of each feeling, — 
allowing the soul to have more than one modification at a 
time. 

The most complete refutation of any theory, is to shew that 
it leads to total scepticism. All our thoughts are assumed by 
Dr. Brown to be modifications of the soul ; the same argu- 
ment applies here as in the case of ideas, and the scepticism 
of Hume is equally applicable as to the idealism of Berkeley or 
of Locke. All our thoughts are modifications of something 
else ; the soul, as we conceive it, is merely an idea, and can 
have no absolute existence ; the same may be said of the 
Deity, — like all our other thoughts, the conception of the Di- 
vine existence is merely a modification of our own. The argu - 
xnent is still stronger, if possible, against the external world. 
Our conception of matter is only a modification of our own 
existence, which is diffisrent from matter altogether. Brown 
endeavours to escape from the conclusions of Hume, by admit- 
ting certain instinctive principles of belief ; but the admission 
of these will by no means serve his purpose, — they may even 
be turned into new arguments to complete the system of scep- 
ticism. The sceptics understood their profession too well to 
be contented with being dogmatic sceptics, and with proving 
that nothing could be known ; even this, they contended. Was 
beyond our powers to ascertain. They delighted to oppose 
the instinctive principles of belief, to the speculative doubts of 
the understanding ; and thus to make the war interminable 
between scepticism and credulity. What signifies an instinc- 
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tive belief in an external world, if, at the same time, we adopi 
principles which make that belief preposterous and absurd'? 

Dr. Brown is certainly not the original author of consider- 
ing ideas as the modifications of the mind ; but he has the 
merit or demerit of having pushed an absurd theory into its 
minuter details, and to have clung to these errors with all 
their confessed paradoxes, after Reid had so clearly pointed 
out " a more excellent way."" 

He is not more fortunate in the details of his theory, than 
in the general outline, (always excepting the subject of emo- 
tions, and criticisms of other writers, in which he shews, as 
we have before observed, great acuteness,) and he has made 
one of the most portentous blunders in metaphysics, which is 
so unusually fertile in them, having had the singular distinc- 
tion of completely jumbling together time and space. " The 
infant does not know that he has fingers which move, even 
when, from an instinctive tendency, or other primary cause, to 
which we are ignorant how to give a name, he sets them in 
motion ; but when they are thus in motion, and a consequent 
series of feelings, already familiar to him, -has commenced, he 
knows the regular series of feelings that are instantly to follow. 
In these circumstances, let us imagine some hard body to be 
placed in his little palm. The muscular contraction takes 
place, as before, to a certain extent, and with it a part of the 
accustomed series, but from the resistance to the usual full 
contraction, there is a break in the anticipated series of feel- 
ings, the place of the remaining portion of which is supplied 
by a tactual feeling, combined with a muscular feeling of an- 
other kind, — that feeling of resistance which has already been 
considered by us. As often as the same body is placed again 
in the hand, the same portion of the series of feelings is inter- 
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rupted by the same new complex feeling. It is as little won- 
defful, therefore, that this new feeling should suggest or be- 
come representative of the particular length of which it sup- 
plies the place, as that the reciprocal suggestion of one object 
by another, should be the result of any other association as 
uniform. A smaller body interrupts proportionally a smaller 
part of the accustomed series,— a larger body a larger portion : 
and while the notion of a certain length of sequence inter- 
rupted, varies thus exactly with the dimensions of the external 
object felt, it is not very wonderful that the one should become 
representative of the other ; and that the particular muscular 
feeling of resistance, in combination with the tactual feeling, 
should be attended with notions of different lengths, exactly 
according to the difference of the length of which it uniformly 
supplies the place. The only objection which I can conceive 
to be made to this theory, — if the circumstances be accurately 
stated, and if the inadequacy of touch, as itself the direct sense 
of figure, have been sufficiently shewn, — is, that the length of 
a sequence of feelings is so completely distinct in character, as 
to be incapable of being blended with tactual notions of space. 
But this objection, as I flatter myself I have proved, arises 
from inattention, not to a few only of the phenomena of tactual 
measurement, but to all the phenomena : for in the measure- 
ment even of the most familiar object, as we have seen, a dif- 
ference of the mere rapidity or slowness with which we pass 
our hand along its surface, and therefore of the mere length 
or shortness of the accompanying series of feelings, is sufficient 
to give, in our estimate, a corresponding difference of length 
or shortness to the surface which we touch. Length, indeed, 
considered abstractly, whether it be of time or of space, is no- 
thing more in our conception than a number of continuous 
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parts, and this definition is equallj applicable to it in the one 
case as in the other.*^ 

Continuous parts of what ? give an intelligible answer, and 
the flimsy fallacy, if it is not flattering it too mach to call it 
a fallacy, disappears. Dr. Brown had evidently in his mind 
a chimera of abstract length, — of length abstracted from lon- 
gitude, consisting of parts of nonentity, which might be 
changed on the one side into parts of time, and, on the other, 
into parts of space, by the wand of the metaphysical enchan- 
ter. Dr. Brown claims to be a discoverer in metaphysies, and 
his discoveries are such as few plagiarists will seek to deprive 
him of. He has found out a sixth sense, be conceives, in 
muscular action, and this new sense reveals to us a series of 
feelings, — we become acquainted with resistance and <* out- 
ncss,*" by the stoppage which a hard body occasions to a part 
of the series of feelings, and the length of the series which is 
stopped, becomes a measure to us of length in the abstract^ 
which metaphysical length is capable of being transfermed 
either into space or into time. ^^ Time or succession, theit, 
involves the very notions of longitudinal extension or divisibi- 
lity.*" " I am inclined to reverse exactly the process com- 
monly supposed, and instead of deriving the mea^fe of rime 
from extension, to derive the knowledge aiid original measure 
of extension from time.*" To such disco>veries, and thick- 
coming fancies, it is time to bid a long, but not a lingering 
adieu. 
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Note B. 



THE IDEAL THEORY. 



Dr. Beid writes to Dr. Gregory : — '* It would be want of 
t^ndour not to own, that I think there is some merit in what 
you are pleased to call my philosophy ; but I think it lies 
<;hiefly in having called in question the common theory of 
ideas^ or images of things in the mind^ being the only objects 
of thought ; a theory founded on natural prejudices, and so 
universally received, as to be interwoven with the structure of 
language/' 

Upon this, Steuart remarks : — " It is probable, indeed, (now 
that the ideal theory has, in a great measure, disappeared from 
our late metaphysical systems,) that those who have a pleasure 
in detracting from the merits of their predecessors, may be 
disposed to represent it as an idle waste of labour and inge- 
nuity, to have entered into a serious refutation of a hypothesis 
at once gratuitous and inconceivable.''^ 

Steuart'^s anticipations were not long of being realized. Dr. 
Brown observes : — ^^ The confutation of mere metaphors, such 
Qs I cannot but think the images in the mind to have been, 
which Dr. Beid so powerfully as^iled, seems an undertaking 
not very different from that of exposing, syllogistically and 
seriously, all the follies of Grecian Paganism, as a system of 
theological belief, in the hope of converting some unfortunate 
poetaster or poet, who still talks, in his rhymings, to his mis- 
tress, of Cupid and the Graces.^' Where is truth to be found, 
if men of integrity, and competent information, give such 
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discordant pictures of the past ? All are agreed in one point, 
which, indeed, admits of no controversy, in confessing that 
the ideal theory prevailed throughout antiquity. Plato, whose 
writings are the stronghold of the ideal theory, derived these 
ideas from the numbers of Pythagoras, and transmitted them 
to after times, though varied and modified. Aristotle, though 
he rejected the ideas of Plato, substituted for them species and 
forms. The Atomists, though so various, and even opposite, 
in their opinions, still retained the slender images by which 
perception is carried on. If the ideal theory be an error, as 
obviously it is, it must be one of the great and permanent 
errors, or '' Idola,'^ as Bacon terms them, of the human mind. 
We, ourselves, must be in some danger from it, and require 
to guard against a mistake which beset writers of such differ- 
ent genius, and of so opposing schools. 

To understand the ideal theory thoroughly, we must point 
out its origin. In perception, three things are to be distin- 
tinguished : the mind, which perceives ; the act of perceiving ; 
and the object perceived. By that great tendency of thought, 
as we have elsewhere observed, according to which all the acts 
of the mind, and our attention too, are directed outwards, we 
pass from the mind and the act to the object, and, blending 
the three together, give a common name to them all. In 
practice, the object has the most important place ; though, in 
metaphysics, we endeavour to arrest the attention, also, upon 
the act of perceiving. From the structure of the mind, we 
must always be liable to blend the act and the object too 
much together, — a blending which is useful in life, but which 
is the source of many metaphysical errors. Reid had great 
merit, therefore, in exposing the ideal theory ; but he did 
himself injustice, when he considered that to be his chief claim 
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to distinction ; his distinguishing excellence consisted in ana- 
lyzing the complex mental process, and separating sq clearly 
between the mind, the act, and the object ; not only demo- 
lishing an erroneous theory, but pointing out the source 
whence new errors might arise, under another form. The 
great fallacy of the term idea, consisted in confounding three 
different subjects under one common name ; nor did either 
Dr. Brown, or those who anticipated him, escape from this 
besetting fallacy, when they considered an idea to be equiva- 
lent to a modification of the soul. The error was the same, 
though it took a more determinate shape ; each of these pre- 
tended modifications of the mind is a complex term, includ- 
ing the three distinct subjects formerly mentioned — the mind, 
which perceives ; the act of perception ; and the object per- 
ceived. Dr. Brown, himself, was an idealist, without know- 
ing it ; he commits the same error as the ancient idealists ; 
the only difference between them, consists in his giving that 
importance to feelings, which they assign to images. 

The ideal theory was capable of great variety of form, while 
it retained the same ultimate fallacy. As it included three 
terms, — the mind, the act, and the object, each of these, in 
their turn, might take the prominent place, and present an 
appearance of novelty. Where the mind itself occupies the 
principal station in the theory, as in the writings of Fichte, we 
have a transcendental idealism, in which the mind shapes out 
its own thoughts by its internal activity, and creates for itself 
both an external world and a Deity Where the objects 
alone are chiefly considered, we reach the opposite extreme of 
materialism, in which the mind becomes the mere passive 
receptacle of impressions from without. Where the middle 
term, or the act of perceiving, casts the other two into the 
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background, if it be the intellectual part of our mental opera- 
tion, w^ have the philosophy and the ideas of Plato and of 
Aristotle ; or if it be the passive part of our nature, our sen- 
sations and feelings, which chiefly attract our attention, we 
are last of all presented with some theory similar to that of 
Dr. Brown. 



Note C. 



CAUSATION. 



Hume, as previously quoted, observes, — ** I am sensible, 
that, of all the paradoxes which I have had, or shall hereafter 
have occasion to advance, in the course of this treatise, the 
present one is the most violent, and that it is merely by nlint 
of solid proof and reasoning I can ever hope it will have 
admission, and overcome the inveterate prejudices of man- 
kind. Before we are reconciled to this doctrine, how often 
must we repeat to ourselves, that the simple view of any two 
objects or actions, however related, can never give us any idea 
of power.^ Nor, were the mind constituted according to 
Hume''s philosophy, could we ever have had any idea of 
power at all ; constant conjunction, and unfailing priority, 
could only have more strongly associated two objects in the 
mind, but never could have originated any new relation. 
This view did not escape the acuteness of Hume : — ** When 
I consider the relations, I can find none but those of conti- 
guity and succession, which 1 have already regarded as im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory. Shall the despair of success make 
me assert, that I am here possessed of an idea, which is not 
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preceded by any similar impression ? This would be too 
strong a proof of levity and inconstancy, since the contrary 
principle has already been so firmly established, as to admit 
of no farther doubt, at* least, till we have more fully examined 
the present difficulty/" But, in what manner was it so firmly 
established ? The only proof was, that Locke asserted that 
all our ideas may be traced to sensation and reflection, and 
that, therefore, sensation and reflection are the only two inlets 
of thought. The idea of power, Hume justly observes, can- 
not be traced to these two inlets ; the legitimate conclusion, 
therefore, is, that there must be a third source of our know- 
ledge ; instead of that, Hume adopts the absurd conclusion, 
that the idea of power must be sacrificed to that arbitrary 
hypothesis, which the very existence of the notion of power 
in the mind completely overturns. We have, a second time, 
adduced these quotations, because they are the evidence of a 
reluctant witness, and are, therefore, peculiarly valuable ; they 
are extorted evidence, but extorted by the force of truth. 



Note D. 
unity of the deity. 



We have seen, from Paley, that the Unity of the Deity 
cannot be proved, merely from the consideration of design in 
the universe ; and that unity of design merely concludes for 
uniformity of purpose. It appears to be an impression, among 
the generality of reasoners, that God must be one, because he 
is infinite, and that one infinite must exclude every other 
infinity. In this, probably, there enters some metaphorical 
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sophistry, borrowing our notions from matter, where a mate* 
rial world, if entirely full, would exclude every other exist- 
ence of a like kind ; it is evident that the infinity of the 
Deity does not exhaust existence, but leaves possibility and 
room for the additional existence of finite beings. 

He who believes in an infinite Deity, believes alao in one 
only Ood, for a plainer and more satisfactory reason — one 
infinite Deity sufficiently accounts for the whole of existence, 
and there is no ** sufficient reason^ for even imagining the 
existence of a second. 

<* To suppose,**^ says Clarke, ** two distinct beings existing of 
themselves, necessarily, and independent from each other, im* 
plies this plain contradiction, that each of them being inde- 
pendent from the other, they may either of them be supposed 
to exist alone, so that it will be no contradiction to imagine 
the other not to exist ; and consequently neither of them will 
be necessarily existing.^ This argument has the same defect 
as that of Descartes-^-it mistakes that which is subjective for 
that which is objective — it passes, without marking the difier- 
ence, fitim our mode of thinking to external existence. 

The other argument of Clarke is more legitimate, *< The 
self-existent being must of necessity be but one. This evi- 
vidently follows from his being necessarily existent. For ne- 
cessity, absolute in itself, is simple and uniform, and univer- 
sal, without any possible difierence, diffi:)rmity, or variety 
whatsoever ; and all variety or difference of existence, must 
needs arise from some external cause, and be dependent upon 
it, and proportionable to the efficiency of that cause, whatso- 
ever it be.^' 

We have shewn, in its proper place, in the body of the work, 
that which is the true proof of the unity of the Deity, namely. 
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that number is totally inapplicable to the divine nature. Ood 
is one in a negative sense, in that sense which excludes plu- 
rality. Another argument might be stated thus ; if a plura- 
lity of Deities be possible, there is no su£G[cient reason why 
number may not be possible, (if one does not exclude a second, 
there is no reason why two should exclude a third, &c.), and 
if so, why an infinite number may not be possible, which is 
absurd, (for number being indefinite and capable of continual 
addition^ can never be infinite) ; the stop is evidently at unity. 
But the simple proof is, that the absolute and eternal must 
be one. Beings that can be numbered are evidently created, 
(as we have already stated,) constituted so far to differ, that 
they may be individuals, and so far to agree, that they may be 
enumerated in the same ckss. 

Our reason for pointing out the di£G[culties regarding the 
Divine Unity, is to acknowledge that it is a subject above all 
others which should teach our reason humility — it is, how- 
ever, the subject on which the Socinians, with their usual mo- 
desty, have chosen peculiarly to dogmatise ; not one Socinian 
writer, that we have met with, has been able to state the doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity correctly ; how much less qualified 
were they to derive just inferences irom it ! 



THE END. 
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